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ADVERTISEMENT. 


THE  tranflator  thinks  it  neceflary  to  make  the  public  acquainted 
with  the  motives  which  induced  him  to  depart  from  his  pro- 
pofals  concerning  the  Originals.  Some  men  of  genius,  whom  he  has 
the  honour  to  number  among  his  friends,  advifed  him  to  publifh 
propofals  for  printing  by  fubfcription  the  whole  Originals,  as  a  better 
way  of  fatisfying  the  public  concerning  the  authenticity  of  the 
poems,  than  depofiting  manufcript  copies  in  any  public  library.  This 
he  did;  but  no  fubfcribers  appearing,  betakes  it  for  the  judgment 
of  the  public  that  neither  the  one  or  the  other  is  neceflary.  How- 
ever, there  is  a  defign  on  foot  to  print  the  Originals,  as  foon  as  the 
tranflator  fliall  have  time  to  tranfcribe  them  for  the  prefs ;  and  if  this 
publication  fliall  not  take  place,  copies  will  then  be  depofited  in  one 
of  the  public  libraries,  to  prevent  fo  ancient  a  monument  of  genius 
from  being  lofl:. 

The  tranflator  thanks  the  public  for  the  more  than  ordinary  en- 
couragement given  him,  for  executing  this  work.  The  number  of 
his  fubfcribers  does  him  honour.  He  could  have  prefented  to  the 
public  the  firfl:  names  in  the  nation  ;  but,  though  more  have  come 
to  his  hands,  than  have  appeared  before  the  works  of  authors  of 
eft:abliflied  reputation,  yet  many  more  have  fubfcribed ;  and  he 
chufes  to  print  none  at  all  rather  than  an  imperfed:  lifl:.  Deeply 
fenfible  of  the  generofity  of  a  certain  noble  perfon,  the  tranflator  yet 
avoids  to  name  him,  as  his  exalted  ftation  as  well  as  merit  has  raifed 

him  above  the  panegyric  of  one  fo  little  known. 
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PREFACE. 


TH  E  love  of  novelty,  which,  in  feme  degree,  is  common 
to  aU  mankind,  is  more  particularly  the  charaderiftic  of 
that  mediocrity  of  parts,  which  diftinguiOies  more  than  one  half 
of  the  human  fpecies.  This  inconftant  difpofition  is  never  more 
confpicuous,  than  in  what  regards  the  article  of  amufement.  We 
change  our  fentiments  concerning  it  every  moment,  and  the  dif- 
tance  between  our  admiration  and  extreme  contempt,  is  fo  very 
fmall,  that  the  one  is  almoft  a  fure  prefage  of  the  other.  The 
poets,  whofe  bufmefs  it  is  to  pleafe,  if  they  want  to  preferve  the 
fame  they  have  once  acquired,  muft  very  often  forfeit  their  own 
judgments  to  this  variable  temper  of  the  bulk  of  their  readers,  and 
accommodate  their  writings  to  this  unfettled  tafle.  A  fame  fo 
fludluating  deferves  not  to  be  much  valued. 

Poetry,  like  virtue,  receives  its  reward  after  death.  The  fame 
which  men  purfued  in  vain,  when  living,  is  often  beftowed  upon 
them  when  they  are  not  fenfible  of  it.  This  negledt  of  living 
authors  is  not  altogether  to  be  attributed  to  that  reludtance  which 
men  fhew  in  praifing  and  rewarding  genius.     It  often  happens,  that 

the 
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the  man  \vho  writes  differs  greatly  from  the  fame  man  in  common 
hfe.  His  foibles,  however,  are  obliterated  by  death,  and  his  better 
part,  his  writings,  remain  :  his  charadler  is  formed  from  them,  arid 
he  that  was  no  extraordinary  man  in  his  own  time,  becomes  the 
wonder  of  fucceeding  ages. — From  this  fburce  proceeds  our  vene- 
ration for  the  dead.  Their  virtues  remain,  but  the  vices,  which 
were  once  blended  with  their  virtues,  have  died  with  themfelves. 

This  confideration  might  induce  a  man,  diffident  of  his  abilities, 
to  afcribe  his  own  compofitions  to  a  perfon,  whofe  remote  antiquity 
and  whofe  fituation,  when  alive,  might  well  anfwer  for  faults  which 
would  be  inexcufable  in  a  writer  of  this  age.  An  ingenious  gentle- 
man made  this  obfervation,  before  he  knew  any  thing  but  the 
name  of  the  epic  poem,  which  is  printed  in  the  foUowing  colle(flioa. 
When  he  had  read  it,  his  fentiments  were  changed.  He  found  it 
abounded  too  much  witli  thofe  ideas,  that  only  belong  to  the  mofl 
early  ftate  of  fociety,  to  be  the  work  of  a  modern  poet.  Of  tliis,  I 
am  perfuaded,  the  public  will  be  as  thoroughly  convinced,  as  this 
gentleman  was,  when  they  fliall  fee  the  poems  ;  and  that  fcme  will 
think,  notwithllanding  the  difadvantages  with  which  the  works  afcrib-? 
cd  to  Ofiian  appear,  it  would  be  a  very  uncoirunon  inflance  of  felfr 
denial  in  me  to  difown  them,  were  they  really  of  my  compolition.   • 

I  WOULD  not  have  dwelt  fo  long  upon  this  fubjedl,  efpecially  as 
I  have  anfwered  all  reafonable  objecflions  to  the  genuinenefs  of  the 
poems  in  the  Differtation,  were  it  not  on  account  of  tlie  prejudices 
of  the  prefent  age  againfl  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Britain,  who  are 
thought  to  have  been  incapable  of  the  generous  fentiments  to  be 
met  with  in  the  poems  of  Ollian.— If  we  err  in  praifmg  too  much 
the  times  of  our  forefathers,  it  is  alfo  as  repugnant  to  good  fenfe, 

to 
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to  be  altogether  blind  to  the  imperfedlions  of  our  own.  If  our  fa- 
thers had  not  fo  much  weaUh,  they  had  certainly  fewer  vices  than, 
the  prefent  age.  Their  tables,  it  is  true,  were  not  fo  well  provided, 
neither  were  their  beds  fo  foft  as  thofe  of  modern  times  ;  and  this,  in 
the  eyes  of  men  who  place  their  ultimate  happinefs  in  thofe  conve- 
niences of  life,  gives  us  a  great  advantage  over  them.  I  fliall  not  enter 
farther  into  this  fubjed,  but  only  obferve,  that  the  general  poverty  of 
a  nation  has  not  the  fame  influence,  that  the  indigence  of  indivi- 
duals, in  an  opulent  country,  has,  upon  the  manners  of  the  com- 
munity. The  idea  of  meannefs,  which  is  now  connedled  with  a 
narrow  fortune,  had  its  rife  after  commerce  had  thrown  too  much 
property  into  the  hands  of  a  few  ;  for  the  poorer  fort,  imitating  the 
vices  of  the  rich,  were  obliged  to  have  recourfe  to  roguery  and  cir- 
cumvention, in  order  to  fupply  their  extravagance,  fo  that  they 
were,  not  without  reafon,  reckoned,  in  more  than  one  fenfc,  the 
worft  of  the  people. 

It  is  now  two  years  fince  the  firfl  tranflations  from  the  Galic 
language  were  handed  about  among  people  of  tafte  in  Scotland. 
They  became  at  laft:  fo  much  corrupted,  through  the  carelefsnefs  of 
tranfcribers,  that,  for  my  own  fake,  I  was  obliged  to  print  the  ge- 
nuine copies.  Some  other  pieces  were  added,  to  fwell  the  publica- 
tion into  a  pamphlet,  which  was  entitled.  Fragments  of  Ancient 
Poetry. — The  Fragments,  upon  their  firft  appearance,  were  fo  much 
approved  of,  that  feveral  people  of  rank,  as  well  as  tafte,  prevailed 
with  me  to  make  a  journey  into  the  Highlands  and  weftern  iilcs,  in 
order  to  recover  what  remained  of  the  works  of  the  old  bards,  elpe- 
cially  thofe  of  Oman,  the  fon  of  Fingal,  who  was  the  beft,  as  well 
as  mod  ancient,  of  thoie  who  are  celebrated  in  tradition  for  their 

poetical  genius. 1  undertook  this  journey,   more  Irom  a  dchre 
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of  complying  with  the  requell  of  my  friends,  than  from  any  hopes 
I  had  of  anfwering  their  expeiftations.  I  was  not  iinfucefsful,  con- 
Cderip^  how  much  the  compofitions  of  ancient  times  have  beert 
neglefted,  for  fome  time  paft,  in  the  north  of  Scotland.  Seve- 
ral gentlemen  in  the  Highlands  and  ides  generoudy  gave  me  all 
the  affiftance  in  their  power ;  and  it  was  by  their  means  I  was  en- 
abled to  compleat  the  epic  poem.  How  far  it  comes  up  to  the 
rules  of  the  epopasa,  is  the  province  of  criticifm  to  examine.  It 
is  only  my  bufmefs  to  lay  it  before  the  reader,  as  I  have  found  it. 
As  it  is  one  of  the  chief  beauties  of  compofition,  to  be  well  un- 
derftood,  I  fhall  here  give  the  ftory  of  the  poem,  to  prevent  that 
obfcurity  which  the  introdutlion  of  charaders  utterly  unknowa 
might  occafion. 

Art  HO,  fupreme  king  of  Ireland,  dying  at  Temora  the  royal 
palace  of  the  Irifli  kings,  was  fucceeded  by  Cormac,  his  fon,  a  minor. 
CuchuUin,  the  fon  of  Semo,  lord  of  the  IJIe  of  Miji,  one  of  the 
Hebrides,  being  at  that  time  in  Ulfter,  and  very  fimious  for  his  great 
exploits,  was,  in  a  convention  of  the  petty  kings  and  heads  of  tribes 
alTembled  for  that  purpofe  at  Temora,  unanimoully  chofen  guardian 
to  the  young  king. — He  had  not  managed  the  affairs  of  Cormac  long, 
when  news  wr-s  brought,  that  Swaran,  the  fon  of  Starno,  king  of 
Lochlin,  or  Scandinavia,  intended  to  invade  Ireland.  Cuchullin 
immediately  difpatched  Munan,  the  fon  of  Stirmal,  an  Irifh  chief, 
to  Fingal,  king  of  thofe  Caledonians  who  inhabited  the  weftern  coaft 
of  Scotland,  to  implore  his  aid.  Fingal,  as  well  from  a  principle 
of  generofity,  as  from  his  connexion  with  the  royal  family  of  Ire- 
land, refolved  on  an  expedition  into  that  country ;    but  before  his 

arrival,  tlie  enemy  had  landed  in  Ulfter. Cuchullin  in  the  mean. 

time  had  gathered  the  flower  of  the  Irilh  tribes  to  Tura,   a  caftle  of 

Ulfter, 
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Ulfter,  and.difpatchcd  fcouts  along  the  coaft,  to  give  the  mofl  early 

intelligence  of  the  enemy. Such  is  the  fituation  of  affairs,  when 

the  poem  opens. 

CucHULLiN,  fitting  alone  beneath  a  tree,  at  the  gate  of  Tura,  ^'"t 
for  the  other  chiefs  had  gone  on  a  hunting  party  to  Cromla,  a 
neighbouring  hill,  is  informed  of  Svvaran's  landing  by  Moran,  the 
fon  of  Fithil,  one  of  his  fcouts.  He  convenes  the  chiefs  ;  a  council 
is  held,  and  dilputes  run  high  about  giving  battle  to  the  enemy. 
Connal,  the  petty  king  of  Togorma,  and  an  intimate  friend  of 
Cuchullin,  was  for  retreating  till  Fingal  fliould  arrive ;  but  Calmar, 
the  fon  of  Matha,  lord  of  Lara,  a  country  in  Connaught,  was  for 
engaging  the  enemy  immediately. — Cuchullin,  of  himfelf  willing  to 
fight,  went  into  the  opinion  of  Calmar.  Marching  towards  the 
enemy,  he  miffed  three  of  his  braveft  heroes,  Fergus,  Duchomar, 
and  Caithbat.  Fergus  arriving,  tells  Cuchullin  of  the  death  of  the 
two  other  chiefs  -,  which  introduces  the  affedting  epifode  of  Morna, 
the  daughter  of  Cormac — The  army  of  Cuchullin  is  defcried  at  a 
diftance  by  Swaran,  who  fent  the  fon  of  Arno  to  obferve  the  mo- 
tions  of  the  enemy,    while  he  himfelf  ranged  his   forces   in  order 

of  battle, The  fon  of  Arno  returning  to  Swaran,   delcribes  to 

him  Cuchullin's  chariot,  and  the  terrible  appearance  of  that  hero. 
The  armies  engage,  but  night  coming  on,  leaves  the  vidory  unde- 
cided. Cuchullin,  according  to  the  hofpitality  of  the  times,  fends 
to  Swaran  a  formal  invitation  to  a  feaft,  by  his  bard  Carril,  the  fon 
of  Kinfena. — Swaran  refufes  to  come.  Carril  relates  to  Cuchullin 
the  ftory  of  Grudar  and  Braffolis.  A  party,  by  Connal's  advice,  is 
fent  to  obferve  the  enemy  i  v/hich  clofes  the  adion  of  the 
firft   day. 

[  a  2  ]  The 
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t;,  i[.  The  gholl:  of  Crugal,  one  of  the  Irifli  heroes  who  was  killed  in 

battle,  appearing  to  Connal,  foretels  the  defeat  of  Cuchullin  in  the 
next  battle;  and  earneftly  advifes  him  to  make  peace  with  Swaran. 
Connal  conimunicates  the  vifion  ;  but  Cuchullin  is  inflexible  from  a 
principle  of  honour  that  he  would  not  be  the  firlt  to  fue  for  peace, 
and  refolved  to  continue  the  war.  Morning  comes ;  Swaran  pro- 
pofes  dilhonourable  terms  to  Cuchullin,  which  arc  rejeded.  The 
battle  begins,  and  is  oblHnately  fought  for  fome  time,  until,  upon 
the  flight  of  Grumal,  the  whole  Irifli  army  gave  way.  Cuchullin 
and  Connal  cover  their  retreat  :  Carril  leads  them  to  a  neighbouring 
hill,  whither  they  are  foon  followed  by  Cuchullin  himfelf,  who 
defcries  the  fleet  of  Fingal  making  towards  the  coafl: ;  but,  night 
coming  on,  he  loft  fight  of  it  again.  Cuchullin,  dejefted  after  his  de- 
feat, attributes  his  ill  fuccefs  to  the  death  of  Ferda  his  friend,  whom 
I>e  had  killed  fome  time  before.  Carril,  to  fliew  that  ill  fuccefs  did 
not  always  attend  thofe  who  innocently  killed  their  friends,  intro- 
duces the  epifode  of  Comal  and  Galvina. 

B.  III.  Cuchullin,  pleafed  with  Carril's  fbory,  infifts  with  him  for  more 

of  his  fongs.  The  bard  relates  the  actions  of  Fingal  in  Lochlin,  and 
death  of  Agandecca  the  beautiful  fifter  of  Swaran.  He  had  fcarce 
finiOied  when  Calmar  the  fon  of  Matha,  who  had  advifed  the  firft 
battle,  came  wounded  from  the  field,  and  told  them  of  Swaran's  defign 
to  furprife  the  remains  of  the  Irifli  army.  He  himfelf  propofes  to 
withftand  fingly  the  whole  force  of  the  enemy,  in  a  narrow  pafs,  till 
the  Irifli  fliould  make  good  their  retreat.  Cuchullin,  touched  with  the 
gallant  propofal  of  Calmar,  refolves  to  accompany  him,  and  orders 
Carril  to  carry  off  the  few  that  remained  of  the  Irifli.  Morning 
comes,  Calmar  dies  of  his  wounds ;  and,  the  fliips  of  the  Caledo- 
nians appearing,  Swaran  gives  over  the  purfuit  of  the  Irifli,  nod  re- 
turns' 
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turns  to  oppofe  Fingal's  landing.  CuchulHn  afliamed,  after  his  de- 
feat, to  appear  before  Fingal,  retires  to  the  cave  of  Tura.  Fingal 
engages  the  enemy,  puts  them  to  flight;  but  the  coming  on  of 
night  makes  the  viftory  not  decifive.  The  king,  who  had  obferved 
the  gallant  behaviour  of  his  grandfon  Ofcar,  gives  him  advices  con- 
cerning his  conduct  in  peace  and  war.  He  recommends  to  him  to 
place  the  example  of  his  fathers  before  his  eyes,  as  the  befl:  model 
for  his  conduifl ;  which  introduces  the  epifode  concerning  Fainasol- 
lis,  the  daughter  of  the  king  of  Craca,  whom  Fingal  had  taken  un- 
der his  protedtion,  in  his  youth.  Fillan  and  Ofcar  are  difpatched 
to  obfcrve  the  motions  of  the  enemy  by  night ;  Gaul  the  fon  of 
Morni  defires  the  command  of  the  army,  in  the  next  battle; 
which  Fingal  promifes  to  give  him.  The  fong  of  the  bards  clofes 
the  third  day. 

The  acfllon  of  the  poem  being  fufpended  by  night,  OfTian  takes  that  b_  jv, 
opportunity  to  relate  his  own  adions  at  the  lake  of  Lego,  and  his 
courtfhip  of  Evirallin,  who  was  the  mother  of  Ofcar,  and  had  died 
fome  time  before  the  expedition  of  Fingal  into  Ireland.  Her  ghoft 
appears  to  him,  and  tells  him  that  Ofcar,  who  had  been  fent,  the 
beginning  of  the  night,  to  obferve  the  enemy,  was  engaged  with 
an  advanced  party,  and  almoft  overpowered.  Offian  relieves  his 
fon  ;  and  an  alarm  is  given  to  Fingal  of  the  approach  of  Swaran. 
The  king  rlfes,  calls  his  army  together,  and,  as  he  had  promifed 
the  preceding  night,  devolves  the  command  on  Gaul  the  fon  of 
Morni,  while  he  himfelf,  after  charging  his  fons  to  behave  gallantly 
and  defend  his  people,  retires  to  a  hill,  from  whence  he  -could  have 
a  view  of  the  battle.  The  battle  joins;  the  poet  relates  Olcar's 
great  adions.  But  when  Ofcar,  in  conjundtion  with  his  fither,  con- 
quered in  one  wing,  Gaul,  who  was  attacked  by  Swaran  in  pcrfon, 
3  was 
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was  on  the  point  of  retreating  in  the  other.  Fingal  lends  Ullin  his 
bard  to  encourage  him  with  a  war  fong,  but  notwithflanding  Swaran 
prevails ;  and  Gaul  and  his  army  are  obliged  to  give  way.  Fingal, 
defcending  from  the  hill,  rallies  them  again  :  Swaran  defifts  from  the 
purfuit,  poffeffes  himfelf  of  a  rifing  ground,  reil:ores  the  ranks,  and 
waits  the  approach  of  Fingal.  The  king,  having  encouraged  his 
men,  gives  the  necellary  orders,  and  renews  the  battle.  CuchuUin, 
who,  with  his  friend  Connal,  and  Carril  his  bard,  had  retired  to 
the  cave  of  Tura,  hearing  the  noife,  came  to  the  brow  of  the  hill, 
which  overlooked  the  field  of  battle,  where  he  faw  Fingal  engaged 
with  the  enemy.  He,  being  hindered  by  Connal  from  joining  Fin- 
gal, who  was  himfelf  upon  tlie  point  of  obtaining  a  complete  vic- 
tory, fends  Carril  to  congratulate  that  hero  on  his  fuccefs. 

B^  y.  In  the  mean  time  Fingal   and  Swaran  meet  j  the  combat  is  de- 

fcribed  :  Swaran  is  overcome,  bound  and  delivered  over  as  a  prifoner 
to  the  care  of  Offian  and  Gaul  the  fon  of  Morni ;  Fingal,  his  younger 
fons,  and  Ofcar,  ftill  purfue  the  enemy.  The  epifode  of  Orla  a 
chief  of  Lochlin,  who  was  mortally  wounded  in  the  battle,  is  in- 
troduced. Fingal,  touched  with  the  death  of  Orla,  orders  the 
purfuit  to  be  difcontinued  ;  and  calling  his  fons  together,  he  is  in- 
formed that  Ryno,  the  youngeft  of  them,  was  killed.  He  laments 
his  death,  hears  the  Itory  of  Lamdarg  and  Gelchoffa,  and  returns 
towards  the  place  where  he  had  left  Swaran.  Carril,  who  had  been 
fent  by  Cuchullin  to  congratulate  Fingal  on  his  vidory,  comes  in  the 
mean  time  to  Offian.  The  converfation  of  the  two  poets  clofes  the 
adtion  of  the  fourth  day. 
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Night  comes  on.     Fingal  gives  a  feafl   to  his  army,  at  which 
Swaran  is  prefent.     The  king  commands  UlHn  his  bard  to  give  the 
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Jong  of  peace;  a  cuflom  always  obferved  at  the  end  of  a  war.  Uilin 
relates  the  adions  of  Trenmor,  great  grandfather  to  Fingal,  in  Scan- 
dinavia, and  his  marriage  with  Inibaca,  the  daughter  of  a  king  of 
Lochlin  who  was  anceftor  to  Swaran ;  which  confideration,  toge- 
ther with  his  being  brother  to  Agandecca,  with  whom  Fingal  was 
in  love  in  his  youth,  induced  the  king  to  releafe  him,  and  permit 
him  to  return,  with  the  remains  of  his  army,  into  Lochlin,  upon 
his  promife  of  never  returning  to  Ireland,  in  a  hoftile  manner.  The 
night  is  fpent  in  fettling  Swaran's  departure,  in  fongs  of  bards,  and 
in  a  converfation  in  which  the  ftory  of  Grumal  is  introduced  by 
Fingal.  Morning  comes.  Swaran  departs ;  Fingal  goes  on  a  hunt- 
ing party,  and  finding  Cuchullin  in  the  cave  of  Tura,  comforts  him, 
•and  lets  fail,  the  next  day,  for  Scotland  ;  which  concludes  the  poem. 

The  ftory  of  this  poem  is  fo  little  interlarded  with  fable,  that 
one  cannot  help  thinking  it  the  genuine  hiflory  of  Fingal's  expedi- 
tion, embelliflied  by  poetry.  In  that  cafe,  the  compofitions  of  Of- 
fian  are  not  lefs  valuable  for  the  light  they  throw  on  the  ancient 
ftate  of  Scotland  and  Ireland  than  they  are  for  their  poetical  merit- 
Succeeding  generations  founded  on  them  all  their  traditions  con- 
cerning that  period  ;  and  they  magnified  or  varied  them,  in  propor- 
tion as  they  were  fwayed  by  credulity  or  defign.  The  bards  of 
Ireland,  by  afcribing  to  Ofi^ian  compofitions  which  are  evidently 
their  own,  have  occafioned  a  general  belief,  in  that  country,  that 
Fingal  was  of  Irilh  extradlion,  and  not  of  the  ancient  Caledonians, 
as  is  {aid  in  the  genuine  poems  of  Ollian.  The  inconfiilencies  be- 
tween thofe  fpurious  pieces  prove  the  ignorance  of  their  authors.  In 
one  of  them  OlTian  is  made  to  mention  himfelf  as  baptifed  by  St.. 
Patrick,  in  another  he  fpeaks  of  the  famous  crufade,  which  was  not 
begun  in  Europe  for  many  centuries  after. 

Though: 
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Though  this  anachronilm  quite  deftroys  the  authority  of  the 
bards  with  refped  to  Fingal  j  yet  their  deiire  to  make  him  their 
countryman  fhews  how  famous  he  was  in  Ireland  as  well  as  in  the 
north  of  Scotland. 

Had  the  Senachies  of  Ireland  been  as  well  acquainted  with  the 
antiquities  of  their  nation  as  they  pretended,  they  might  derive  as 
much  honour  from  Fingal's  being  a  Caledonian,  as  if  he  had  been 
an  Irifliman;  for  both  nations  were  almoft  the  fame  people  in  the 
days  of  that  hero.  The  Celta;,  who  inhabited  Britain  and  Ireland 
before  the  invafion  of  the  Romans,  though  they  were  divided  into 
numerous  tribes,  vet,  as  the  fame  language  and  cuftoms,  and  the  me- 
mory of  their  common  origin  remained  among  them,  they  confidered 
themfelves  as  one  nation.  After  South  Britain  became  a  province  of 
Rome,  and  its  inhabitants  begun  to  adopt  the  language  and  cuftoms 
of  their  conquerors,  the  Celta;  beyond  the  pale  of  the  empire,  con- 
fidered them  as  a  dillindl  people,  and  confequently  treated  them  as 
enemies.  On  the  other  hand,  the  ftridefl:  amity  fubfifted  between 
the  Irifh  and  Scots  Celtae  for  many  ages,  and  the  cuftoms  and  an- 
cient language  of  both  ftill  remaining,  leave  no  room  to  doubt  that 
they  were  of  old  one  and  the  fame  nation. 

It  was  at  firil  intended  to  prefix  to  Oflian's  poems  a  difcourfe  con- 
cerning the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Britain  j  but  as  a  gentleman,  in 
the  north  of  Scotland,  who  has  thoroughly  examined  the  antiquities 
of  this  illand,  and  is  perfecftly  acquainted  with  all  the  branches  of  the 
Celtic  tongue,  is  juft  now  preparing  for  the  prefs  a  work  on  that 
fubjedl,  the  curious  are  referred  to  it. 
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ANTIC^UITY,    afc.    of  the   POEMS    of 
OSSIAN    the    Son    of    FINGAL. 


INQUIRIES  into  the  antiquities  of  nations  afford  niore  pleafure 
thaji  any  real  advantage  to  mankind.  The  ingenious  may  form 
fyftems  of  hiftory  on  probabiUties  and  a  few  fadls  j  but  at  a  great 
diftance  of  time,  their  accounts  muft  be  vague  and  uncertain.  The 
infancy  of  flates  and  kingdoms  is  as  deftitute  of  great  events,  as  of 
the  means  of  tranfmitting  them  to  pofterity.  The  arts  of  polifhed 
Hfe,  by  which  alone  fads  can  be  preferved  with  certainty,  are  the 
produdlion  of  a  well  formed  community.  It  is  then  hiftorians  begin 
to  write,  and  public  tranfadlions  to  be  worthy  remembrance.  The 
aflions  of  former  times  are  left  in  obfcurity,  or  magnified  by  uncer- 
tain traditions.  Hence  it  is  that  we  find  fo  much  of  the  marvellous 
in  the  origin  of  every  nation  ;  pofterlty  being  always  ready  to  believe 
any  thing,  however  fabulous,  that  refletSs  honour  on  their  anceflors. 
The  Greeks  and  Romans  were  remarkable  for  this  weaknefs.  They 
fwallowed  the  moft  abfurd  fables  concerning  the  high  antiquities  of 
their  refpedlive  nations.     Good  hiftorians,  however,  rofe  very  early 
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amongft  them,  and  tranfmitted,  with  luftre,  their  great  adions  to 
pofterity.  It  is  to  them  that  they  owe  that  unrivalled  fame  they 
now  enjoy,  while  the  great  adions  of  other  nations  are  involved  in 
fables,  or  loll:  in  obfcurity.  The  Celtic  nations  afford  a  ftriking  in- 
flance  of  this  kind.  They,  though  once  the  mafters  of  Europe 
from  the  mouth  of  the  river  Oby,  in  RulTia,  to  Cape  Finiftere,  the 
weftern  point  of  Gallicia  in  Spain,  are  very  little  mentioned  in  hi- 
ftory.  They  trufted  their  fame  to  tradition  and  the  fongs  of  their 
bards,  which,  by  the  viciffitude  of  human  affairs,  are  long  fince  loft. 
Their  ancient  language  is  the  only  monument  that  remains  of  them  -^ 
and  the  traces  of  it  being  found  in  places  fo  widely  diftant  of 
each  other,  ferves  only  to  (hew  the  extent  of  their  ancient  power,, 
but  throws  very  little  light  on  their  hiftory. 

Of  all  the  Celtic  nations,  that  which  pofleffed  old  Gaul  is  the 
moft  renowned;  not  perhaps  on  account  of  worth  fuperior  to  the 
reft,  but  for  their  wars  with  a  people  who  had  hiftorians  to  tranf- 
init  the  fame  of  their  enemies,  as  well  as  their  own,   to  pofterity. 

Caef.  1.  5.     Britain  was  firft  peopled  by  them,  according  to  the  teftimony  of  the 

].  r.'c.  2.  '  beft  authors ;  its  fituation  in  refpedt  to  Gaul  makes  the  opinion  pro- 
bable ;  but  what  puts  it  beyond  all  difpute,  is  that  the  fame  cu- 

P    ^'^'  J, ,  .   ftoms  and  language  prevailed  among  the  inhabitants  of  both  in  the 

Tacitus.       days  of  Julius  Caefar. 

The  colony  from  Gaul  pofTelTed  themfelves,  at  firft,  of  that  part 
of  Britain  which  was  next  to  their  own  country ;  and  fpreading 
northward,  by  degrees,  as  they  increafed  in  numbers,  peopled  the 
whole  illand.  Some  adventurers  paffing  over  from  thofe  parts  of 
Britain  that  are  within  figlit  of  Ireland,  were  the  founders  of  the 
Irifti  nation :  which  is  a  more  probable  ftory  than  the  idle  fables  of 
Dio.Sic.l.j.  Milefian  and  Gallician  colonies.     Diodorus  Siculus  mentions  it  as  a 
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tiling  well  knov/ii  in  his  time,  that  the  inhabitants  of  Ireland  were 
originally  Britons  j  and  his  teftimony  is  unqueflionable,  when  we 
confider  that,  for  many  ages,  the  language  and  cufloms  of  both  na- 
tions were  the  fame. 

Tacitus  was  of  opinion  that  the  ancient  Caledonians  were  of 
German  extra£l.     By  the  b.nguage  and  cuftoms  which  always  pre- 
vailed in  the  North  of  Scotland,  and  which  are  undoubtedly  Celtic, 
one  would  be  tempted  to  differ  in  opinion  from  that  celebrated  wri- 
ter.    The  Germans,  properly  Co  called,  were  not  the  fame  with  the 
ancient  Celts.     The  manners  and  cuftoms  of  the  two  nations  were 
fimilar  ;  but  their  language   different.     The  Germans   are  the  ge-  Strabo  I.  7, 
amine  defcendants  of  the  ancient   Daa?,  afterwards  well  known  by 
the  name  of  Daci,  and  paffed  originally  into  Europe   by  the  way  of 
the  northern  countries,  and  fettled  beyond  the  Danube,  towards  the 
vaft  regions  of  Tranfilvania,  Wallachia,  and   Moldavia  -,  and  from 
thence  advanced   by  degrees  into  Germany.     The  Celts,  it  is  cer-  Csef.  1.  6. 
tain,  fent  many  Colonies  into  that  country,  all  of  whom  retained  their  ^^'^  ^'^^' 
own  laws,  language,  and  cuftoms ;  and  it  is  of  them,  if  any  colonies  •^^or- Germ, 
came  from  Germany  into  Scotland,  that  the  ancient  Caledonians 
were  defcended. 

But  whether  the  Caledonians  were  a  colony  of  the  Celtic  Ger- 
mans, or  the  fame  with  the  Gauls  that  firft  poffeffed  themfelves  of 
Britain,  is  a  matter  of  no  moment  at  this  diftance  of  time.  What- 
■ever  their  origin  was,  we  find  them  very  numerous  in  the  time  of 
Julius  Agricola,  which  is  a  prefumption  that  they  were  long  before 
Settled  in  the  country.  The  form  of  their  government  was  a  mix- 
ture of  ariftocracy  and  monarchy,  as  it  was  in  all  the  countries  where 
the  Druids  bore  the  chief  fway.  This  order  of  men  feems  to  have 
been  formed  on  the  fame  fyftem  with  the  Dadlyli  Idsei  and  Curetes 
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of  the  ancients.  Their  pretended  intercourfe  with  heaven,  their 
magic  and  divination  were  the  fame.  The  knowledge  of  the  Druids 
in  natural  caufes,  and  the  properties  of  certain  things,  the  fruit  of 
the  experiments  of  ages  gained  them  a  mighty  reputation  among  the 
people.  The  efleem  of  the  populace  foon  increafed  into  a  venera- 
tion for  the  order ;  which  a  cunning  and  ambitious  tribe  of  men 
took,  care  to  improve,  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  they,  in  a  manner,  in- 
groffed  the  management  of  civil,  as  well  as  religious,  matters.  It  is 
generally  allowed  that  they  did  not  abufe  this  extraordinary  power; 
the  preferving  their  charadler  of  fandlity  was  fo  effential  to  their  in- 
fluence, that  they  never  broke  out  into  violence  or  oppreffion.  The 
chiefs  were  allowed  to  execute  the  laws,  but  the  legiflative  power 
Caf.  1.  6,  '^^^s  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  Druids.  It  was  by  their  authority 
that  the  tribes  were  united,  in  times  of  the  greateft  danger,  under  one 
Fer-gu-  head.  This  temporary  king,  or  Vergobretus,  was  chofen  by  them, 
manto]ud-e  ^"'^  generally  laid  down  his  office  at  the  end  of  the  war.  Thefe 
priefts  enjoyed  long  this  extraordinarj-  privilege  among  the  Celtic 
nations  who  lay  beyond  the  pale  of  the  Roman  empire.  It  was  in 
the  beginning  of  the  fecond  century  that  their  power  among  the  Ca- 
ledonians begun  to  decline.  The  poems  that  celebrate  Trathal  and 
Cormac,  anceflors  to  Fingal,  are  full  of  particulars  concerning  the 
fall  of  the  Druids,  which  account  for  the  total  filence  concerning 
their  religion  in  the  poems  that  are  now  given  to  tlie  public. 

The  continual  wars  of  the  Caledonians  againft  the  Romans  hin- 
dered the  nobility  from  initiating  themfclves,  as  the  cuftom  for- 
merly was,  into  the  order  of  the  Druids.  The  precepts  of  their 
religion  were  confined  to  a  few,  and  were  not  much  attended  to  by  a 
people  inured  to  war.  The  A'ergobretus,  or  chief  magiftrate,  was 
chofen  without  the  concurrence  of  the  hierarchy,  or  continued  in 
his  office  againft  their  will.     Contmual  power  flrengthened  his  in- 
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tereft  among  the  tribes,  and  enabled  him  to  fend  down,  as  heredi- 
tary to  his  pofterity,  the  office  he  had  only  received  himfelf 
by  election. 

On  occafion  of  a  new  war  againft  the  K'mg  of  the  World,  as  the 
poems  emphatically  call  the  Roman  emperor,  the  Druids,  to  vindi- 
cate the  honour  of  the  order,  began  to  refume  their  ancient  privi- 
lege of  chufing  the  Vergobretus.     Garmal,  the  Ton  of  Tarno,  being 
deputed  by  them,  came  to  the  grandiather  of  the  celebrated  Fingal, 
who  was  then  Vergobretus,  and  commanded  him,  in  the  name  of 
the  whole  order,   to  lay  down  his  office.     Upon  his  refufal,  a  civil 
war  commenced,  which  foon  ended  in  almoft  the  total  extindion  of 
the  religious  order  of  the  Druids.     A  few  that  remained,  retired  to 
the  dark  receffes  of  their  groves,    and  the  caves  they  had  formerly 
ufed  for  their  meditations.     It  is  then  we  hnd  them  in  the  circle  of 
fones,  and  unheeded  by  the  world.     A  total  difregard  for  the  order, 
and  utter  abhorrence  of   the  Druidical   rites  enfued.     Under  this 
cloud  of  public  hate,  all  that  had  any  knowledge  of  the  religion  of 
the  Druids  became  extinft,    and  the  nation  fell  into  the  laft  degree 
of  ignorance  of  their  rites  and  ceremonies. 

It  is  no  matter  of  wonder  then,  that  Fingal  and  his  fonOffian  make 
fo  little,  if  any,  mention  of  the  Druids,  who  were  the  declared  enemies 
to  their  fucceffion  in  the  fupreme  magiftracy.  It  is  a  fmgular  cafe, 
it  mufl  be  allowed,  that  there  are  no  traces  of  religion  in  the  poems 
afcribed  to  Offian  ;  as  the  poetical  eompofitions  of  other  nations  are 
fo  clofely  conneaed  with  their  mytliology.  It  is  hard  to  account 
for  it  to  thofe  who  are  not  made  acquainted  with  the  manner  of  the 
old  Scottiili  bards.  That  race  of  men  carried  their  notions  of  mar- 
tial honour  to  an  extravagant  pitch.  Any  aid  given  their  heroes  in 
battle,  was  thought  to  derogate  from   their  fame;    and  the  bards 
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immediately  transferred  the  glory  of  the  aftion  to  him  who  had 
given  that  aid. 

Had  Oflian  brought  down  gods,  as  often  as  Homer  hath  done,  to 
aflift  his  heroes,  this  poem  had  not  confifted  of  elogiums  on  his 
friends,  but  of  hymns  to  thefe  fuperior  beings.  To  this  day,  thofe 
that  write  in  the  Galic  language  feldom  mention  religion  in  their 
profane  poetry  ;  and  when  they  profcffedly  write  of  religion,  they 
never  interlard  with  their  compofitions,  the  adlions  of  their  heroes. 
This  cuftom  alone,  even  though  the  religion  of  the  Druids  had  not 
been  previoufly  extinguiflied,  may,  in  fome  meafure,  account  for 
Oflian's  filence  concerning  the  religion  of  his  own  times. 

To  fay,  that  a  nation  is  void  of  all  religion,  is  the  lame  thing 
as  to  fay,  that  it  does  not  confifl  of  people  endued  with  reafon. 
The  traditions  of  their  fathers,  and  their  own  obfervations  on  the 
works  of  nature,  together  with  that  fuperftition  which  is  inherent 
in  the  human  frame,  have,  in  all  ages,  raifed  in  the  minds  of  men 
fome  idea  of  a  fuperior  being. — Hence  it  is,  that  in  the  darkeft 
times,  and  amongft  the  mofl:  barbarous  nations,  the  very  populace 
themfelves  had  fome  faint  notion,  at  leaft,  of  a  divinity.  It  would 
be  doing  injuftice  to  Oflian,  who,  upon  no  occafion,  fhews  a  narrow 
inind,  to  think,  that  he  had  not  opened  his  conceptions  to  that 
primitive  and  greatelt  of  all  truths.  But  let  Oflian's  religion  be 
what  it  will,  it  is  certain  he  had  no  knowledge  of  Chriftianity,  as 
there  is  not  the  leaft  allufion  to  it,  or  any  of  its  rites,  in  his  poems ; 
which  abfolutely  fixes  him  to  an  aera  prior  to  the  introduction  of 
that  religion.  The  perfecution  begun  bv  Dioclefian,  in  the  year 
30^,,  is  the  mofl:  probable  time  in  which  the  firft  dawning  of  Chri- 
ftianity in  the  north  of  Britain  can  be  fixed. — The  humane  and 
mild  charaifter  of  Conflantius  Chlorus,    who  commanded  then  in 
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Britain,  induced  the  perfecuted  Chriftians  to  take  refuge  under  him. 
Some  of  them,  through  a  zeal  to  propagate  their  tenets,  or  through 
iear,  went  beyond  the  pale  of  the  Roman  empire,  and  fettled  among 
the  Caledonians  ?  who  were  the  more  ready  to  hearken  to  their 
dodtrines,  as  the  religion  of  the  Druids  had  been  exploded  fo  long 
before.    - 

These  miffionarles,  either  through  choice,  or  to  give  more 
•weight  to  the  docflrine  they  advanced,  took  pofleiTion  of  the  cells 
and  groves  of  the  Druids ;  and  it  was  from  this  retired  life  they  had 
the  name  of  Culdees,  which  in  the  language  of  the  country  fignitied  Culdich.- 
fequejlered  perfons.  It  was  with  one  of  the  Culdees  that  Offian,  in 
his  extreme  old  age,  is  faid  to  have  difputed  concerning  the  Chriftian 
religion.  This  difpute  is  ftill  extant,  and  is  couched  in  verfe,  ac- 
cording to  the  cuftom  of  the  times.  The  extreme  ignorance  on  the 
part  of  Offian,  of  the  Chriftian  tenets,  fhews,  that  that  religion 
had  only  been  lately  introduced,  as  it  is  not  eafy  to  conceive,  how 
one  of  the  firft  rank  could  be  totally  unacquainted  with  a  religion 
that  had  been  known  for  any  time  in  the  country.  The  dif- 
pute bears  the  genuine  marks  of  antiquity.  The  obfolete  phrafes 
and  expreffions  peculiar  to  the  times,  prove  it  to  be  no  forgery.  If 
Offian  then  lived  at  the  introduction  of  Chrifbianity,  as  by  all  ap- 
pearance he  did,  his  epoch  will  be  the  latter  end  of  the  third,  and 
beginning  of  the  fourth  century.  What  puts  this  point  beyond  dif^ ' 
pute,  is  the  allufion  in  his  poems  to  the  hiftory  of  the  times. 

The  exploit?  of  Fingal  againft  Caracul,  the  fon  of  the  King  £/'//5^Carac'huiI 
World,  are  among  the  iirft  brave  adlions  of  his  youth.  A  complete  '^'■"^''^  y^* 
poem,  which  rektes  to  this  fubjed:,  is  printed  in  this  coUedion. 
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In  the  year  2  10  the  emperor  Severus,  after  returning  from  his  ex- 
peditions againft  the  Caledonians,  at  York  fell  into  the  tedious  ill- 
nefs  of  which  he  afterwards  died.  The  Caledonians  and  Maiata;, 
refuming  courage  from  his  indifpofition,  took  arms  in  order  to  re- 
cover the  poffeffions  they  had  loll:.  The  enraged  emperor  com- 
manded his  army  to  march  into  their  country,  and  to  deftroy  it  with 
fire  and  fword.  His  orders  were  but  ill  executed,  for  his  fon,  Ca- 
!  acalla,  was  at  the  head  of  the  army,  and  his  thoughts  were  entirely 
taken  up  with  the  hopes  of  his  father's  death,  and  with  fchemes  to 
fupplant  his  brother  Geta. — He  fcarcely  had  entered  the  enemy's 
country,  when  news  was  brought  him  that  Severus  was  dead. — A 
fudden  peace  is  patched  up  with  the  Caledonians,  and,  as  it  appears 
from  Dion  Caffius,  the  country  they  had  loft  to  Severus  was  re- 
fcored  to  them. 

The  Caracul  of  Fingal  is  no  other  than  Caracalla,  who,  as  the 
fon  of  Severus,  the  Emperor  of  Rome,  whofe  dominions  were  ex- 
tended almoft  over  the  known  world,  was  not  without  reafon  called 
in  the  poems  of  Offian,  the  Son  of  the  King  of  the  World.  The 
ipace  of  time  between  211,  the  year  Severus  died,  and  the  begin- 
ning of  the  fourth  century,  is  not  fo  great,  bat  Offian  the  fon  of 
Fingal,  might  have  feen  the  Chriftians  whom  the  perfecution  under 
Diocleiian  had  driven  beyond  the  pale  of  the  Roman  empire. 

Ossi  AK,in  one  of  his  many  lamentations  on  the  death  of  his  beloved 
fon  Ofcar,  mentions  among  his  great  aftions,  a  battle  which  he  fought 
Caf-avon,  againft  Caros,  king  of  fhips,  on  the  banks  of  the  winding  Carun. 
\,T"^  ""It  is  more  than  probable,  that  the'Caros  mentioned  here,  is  the  fame 
with  the  noted  ufurper  Caraufius,  who  afliimed  the  purple  in  the 
year  287,  and  feizing  on  Britain,  defeated  the  emperor  Maximian 
Herculius,  in  feveral  naval  engagements,   which  gives  proprietv  to 
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his  being  called  in  Oflian's  poems,  the  King  of  Ships.  The  winding 
Carun  is  that  fmall  river  retaining  ftill  the  name  of  Carron,  and  runs 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Agricola's  wall,  which  Caraufius  repaired 
to  obftrucl  the  incurfions  of  the  Caledonians.  Several  other  paflages 
in  the  poems  allude  to  the  wars  of  the  Romans  -,  but  the  two  juft 
mentioned  clearly  fix  the  epoch  of  Fingal  to  the  third  century  > 
and  this  account  agrees  exadHy  with  the  Irifh  hiflories,  which  place 
the  death  of  Fingal,  the  fon  of  Comhal,  in  the  year  2 S3,  and  that 
of  Ofcar  and  their  own  celebrated  Cairbre,  in  the  year  296. 

Some  people  may  imagine,  that  the  allufions  to  the  Roman  hif- 
tory  might  have  been  induftrioufly  inferted  into  the  poems,  to  give 
them  the  appearance  of  antiquity.  This  fraud  mufl  then  have  been 
committed  at  leaft  three  ages  ago,  as  the  paffages  in  which  the 
allufions  are  made,  are  alluded  to  often  in  the  compofitions  of 
thofe  times. 

Every  one  knows  what  a  cloud  of  ignorance  and  barbarifm 
overfpread  the  north  of  Europe  three  hundred  years  ago.  The 
minds  of  men,  addided  to  fuperftition,  contracled  a  narrownefs  that 
deftroyed  genius.  Accordingly  we  find  the  compofitions  of  thofe 
times  trivial  and  puerile  to  the  lafl  degree.  But  let  it  be  allowed, 
that,  amidft  all  the  untoward  circumftances  of  the  age,  a  genius 
might  arife,  it  is  not  eafy  to  determine  what  could  induce  him  to  give 
the  honour  of  his  compofitions  to  an  age  fo  remote.  We  find  no 
fadl  that  he  has  advanced,  to  favour  any  defigns  which  could  be 
entertained  by  any  man  who  lived  in  the  fifteenth  century.  Cut 
fiiould  we  fuppofe  a  poet,  through  humour,  or  for  reafons  which 
cannot  be  ktn  at  this  diftance  of  time,  would  afcribe  his  own  com- 
pofitions to  Ofilan,  it  is  next  to  impoffible,    that  he  could  impofe 
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upon  his  countrymen,    when   all  of   them   were  fo  well  acquainted 
with  the  traditional  poems  of  their  anceftors. 

The  ftrongefl  objedlion  to  the  authenticity  of  the  poems  now 
given  to  the  public  under  the  name  of  Offian,  is  the  improbability 
of  their  being  handed  down  by  tradition  through  fo  many  centuries. 
Ages  of  barbarifm  fome  will  fay,  could  not  produce  poems  abound- 
ing with  the  difmterefled  and  generous  fentiments  fo  confpicuous  in 
the  compofitions  of  Ofiian ;  and  could  thefe  ages  produce  them,  it 
is  impoffible  but  they  muft  be  loft,  or  altogether  corrupted  in  a  long 
flicceffion  of  barbarous  generations. 

These  objeftions  naturally  fuggeft  themfelves  to  men  unac«- 
quainted  with  the  ancient  ftate  of  the  northern  parts  of  Britain,. 
The  bards,  who  were  an  inferior  order  of  the  Druids,  did  not 
fhare  their  bad  fortune.  They  were  fpared  by  the  vi(florious  king,, 
as  it  was  through  their  means  only  he  could  hope  for  immortality 
to  his  fame.  They  attended  him  in  the  camp,  and  contributed  to 
eftablifh  his  power  by  their  fongs.  His  great  adlions  were  magni- 
fied, and  the  populace,  who  had  no  ability  to  examine  into  his  cha- 
rafter  narrowly,  were  dazzled  with  his  fame  in  the  rhimes  of  the 
bards.  In  the  mean  time,  men  afTumed  fentiments  that  are  rarely, 
to  be  met  with  in  an  age  of  bai-barifm.  The  bards  who  were 
originally  the  difciples  of  the  Druids,  had  their  minds  opened,  and 
their  ideas  enlarged,  by  being  initiated  in  the  learning  of  that 
celebrated  order.  They  could  form  a  perfcdl  hero  in  their  own 
minds,  and  afcribe  that  charadter  to  their  prince.  The  inferior 
chiefs  made  this  ideal  charader  the  model  of  their  condudt,  and 
by  degrees  brought  their  minds  to  that  generous  fpirit  which 
breathes  in  all  the  poetry  of  the  times.     Tl:e  prince,    flattered  by 

his 
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his  bards,  and  rivalled  by  his  own  heroes,  who  imitated  his  cha- 
radler  as  defcribsd  in  the  eulogies  of  his  poets,  endeavoured  to 
excel  his  people  in  merit,  as  he  was  above  them  in  ftation.  This 
emulation  continuing,  formed  at  laft  the  general  charadler  of  the 
nation,  happily  compounded  of  what  is  noble  in  barbarity,  and 
virtuous  and  generous  in  a  polifhed  people. 

When  virtue  in  peace,  and  bravery  in  war,  are  the  charadleriftics 
of  a  nation,  their  adlions  become  interesting,  and  their  fame  worthy 
of  immortality.  A  generous  fpirit  is  warmed  with  noble  aftions, 
and  becomes  ambitious  of  perpetuating  them.  This  is  the  true 
fource  of  that  divine  infpiration,  to  which  the  poets  of  all  ages  pre- 
tended. When  they  found  their  themes  inadequate  to  the  warmth 
of  their  imaginations,  they  varnifhed  them  over  with  fables,  fup- 
plied  by  their  own  fancy,  or  furniflied  by  abfurd  traditions.  Thefe 
fables,  however  ridiculous,  had  their  abettors ;  pofterity  either  im- 
plicitly believed  them,  or  through  a  vanity  natural  to  mankind, 
pretended  that  they  did.  They  loved  to  place  the  founders  of  their 
families  in  the  ■  days  of  fable,  when  poetry,  without  the  fear  of 
contradiftion,  could  give  what  charadters  fhe  pleafed  of  her  heroes. 
It  is  to  this  vanity  that  we  owe  the  prefervation  of  what  remain  of 
the  works  of  OlTian.  His  poetical  merit  made  his  heroes  famous  in 
a  country  where  heroifm  was  much  efteemed  and  admired.  The 
pofterity  of  thefe  heroes,  or  thofe  who  pretended  to  be  defcended 
from  them,  heard  Vv'ith  pleafure  the  eulogiums  of  their  anceftors  j 
bards  were  employed  to  repeat  the  poems,  and  to  record  the  con- 
nedtion  of  their  patrons  with  chiefs  fo  renowned.  Every  chief  in 
procefs  of  time  had  a  bard  in  his  family,  and  the  office  became  at 
lad:  hereditary.  By  the  fucceflion  of  thefe  bards,  the  poems  con- 
cerning the  anceftors  of  the  family  were  handed  down  from  ge- 
neration to  generation ;    they  were  repeated  to  the  whole  clan  on 
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folemn  occalioas,  and  alwa^ys  alluded  to  in  the  new  compofitions  of 
the  bards.  This  cudom  came  down  near  to  our  own  times ;  and 
after  the  bards  were  difcontinued,  a  great  number  in  a  clan  retained 
by  memory,  or  committed  to  writing,  their  compofitions,  and  found- 
ed the  antiquity  of  their  families  on  the  authority  of  their  poems. 

The  ufe  of  letters  was  not  known  in  the  North  of  Europe  till  long 
after  the  inftitution  of  the  bards  :  the  records  of  the  families  of  their 
patrons,  their  own,  and  more  ancient  poems  were  handed  down  by 
tradition.  Their  poetical  compofitions  were  admirably  contrived 
for  that  purpofe.  They  were  adapted  to  mufic ;  and  the  moft  per- 
fedl  harmony  obferved.  Each  verfe  was  fo  conne<fi:ed  with  thofe 
which  preceded  or  followed  it,  that  if  one  line  had  been  remember- 
ed in  a  ftanza,  it  was  almoft  impofiible  to  forget  the  reft.  The  ca- 
dences followed  in  fo  natural  a  gradation,  and  the  words  were  fo 
adapted  to  the  common  turn  of  the  voice,  after  it  is  raifed  to  a  cer- 
tain key,  that  it  was  almoft  impoffible,  from  a  fimilarity  of  found, 
to  fubftitute  one  word  for  another.  This  excellence  is  peculiar  to  the 
Celtic  tongue,  and  Is  perhaps  to  be  met  with  in  no  other  language. 
Nor  does  this  choice  of  words  clog  the  fenfe  or  weaken  the  expref- 
fion.  The  numerous'  fledions  of  confonants,  and  variation  in  de- 
clenfion,  make  the  language  very  copious. 

The  defcendants  of  the  Celtae,  who  inhabited  Britain  and  its  illes, 
were  not  fingular  in  this  method  of  preferving  the  moft  precious 
monuments  of  their  nation.  The  ancient  laws  of  the  Greeks  were 
couched  in  verfe,  and  handed  down  by  tradition.  The  Spartans, 
through  a  long  habit,  became  fo  fond  of  this  cuftom,  that  they 
would  never  allow  their  laws  to  be  committed  to  writing.  The  ac- 
tions of  great  men,  and  the  elogiums  of  kings  and  heroes  were  pre- 
ferved  in  the  fame  manner.     All  the  hiftorical  monuments  of  thu 
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old  Germans  were  comprehended   in  their  ancient  fongs ;    which  Tacitus  da 
were  either  hvmns  to  their  gods,  or  elegies   in  praife   of  their  he-   ^°'^'      ""' 
roes,  and  were  intended  to  perpetuate  the  great  events  in  their  na- 
tion which  were  carefully  interwoven  them.     This  fpecies  of  ccm-^,,,  ,  , 
pofition  was  not  committed  to  writing,  but  delivered  by  oral  tva.di-  l^^^'e' is  Re- 

_,,  ,  ,  ,  ,  ,  ,      .        ,  .,     m^rnues  fur 

tion.  The  care  they  took,  to  have  the  poems  taught  to  their  chil-  /^  Gamanu. 
dren,  the  uninterrupted  cuftom  of  repeating  them  upon  certain  oc- 
cafions,  and  the  happy  meafure  of  the  verfe,  ferved  to  preferve  them 
for  a  long  time  uncorrupted.  This  oral  chronicle  of  the  Germans 
was  not  forgot  in  the  eighth  century,  and  it  probably  would  have  re- 
mained to  this  d.w,  had  not  learning,  which  thinks  every  thinq-, 
that  is  not  committed  to  writing,  ftbulous,  been  introduced.  It 
was  from  poetical  traditions  that  GarcillalTo  compofed  his  account  of 
the  Yncas  of  Peru.  The  Peruvians  had  loft  all  other  monuments 
of  their  hiftory,  and  it  was  from  ancient  poems  v/hich  h.is  mother, 
a  princefs  of  the  blood  of  the  Yncas,  taught  him  in  his  youth,  that 
he  coUeded  the  materials  of  his  hiftory.  If  other  nations  then,  that 
had  been  often  overun  by  enemies,  and  had  fent  abroad  and  receivecf 
colonies,  could,  for  many  ages,  preferve,  by  oral  tradition,  their 
laws  and  hiftories  uncorrupted,  it  is  much  more  probable  that  the 
ancient  Scots,  a  people  fo  free  of  intermixture  with  foreigners,  and 
fo  ftrongly  attached  to  the  memory  of  their  anceftors,  had  the  works, 
of  their  bards  handed  down  with  great  purity. 

It  will  feem  flrange  to  feme,  that  poems  admired  for  many  cen- 
turies in  one  part  of  this  kingdom  fhould  be  hitherto  unknown  in 
the  other ;  and  that  the  Britifli,  who  have  carefully  traced  out  the 
works  of  genius  in  other  nations,  fhould  fo  long  remain  ftrangers  to 
their  own.  This,  in  a  great  meafure,  is  to  be  imputed  to  thofe 
who  underflood  both  languages  and  never  attempted  a  tranflation. 
They,  from  being  acquainted  but  with  detached  pieces,  or  from  a 
2  modefty. 
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modefly,  which  perhaps  the  prefent  tranflator  ought,  in  prudence, 
to  have  followed,  defpaired  of  making  the  compcfitions  of  their 
■bards  agreeable  to  an  Englifli  reader.  The  manner  of  thofe  com- 
pofitions  is  fo  different  from  other  poems,  and  the  ideas  fo  confined 
to  the  moll  early  llate  of  fociety,  that  it  was  thought  they  had  not 
enough  of  variety  to  pleafe  a  poliflied  age. 

This  was  long  the  opinion  of  the  tranflator  of  the  following  col- 
ledlion ;  and  though  he  admired  the  poems,  in  the  original,  very 
early,  and  gathered  part  of  them  from  tradition  for  his  own  amufe- 
ment,  yet  he  never  had  the  fmalleft  hopes  of  feeing  them  in  an 
EngliilT  drefs.  He  was  fenfible  that  the  ftrength  and  manner  of 
both  languages  were  very  different,  and  that  it  was  next  to  impof- 
fible  to  tranflate  the  Galic  poetry  into  any  thing  of  tolerable  Englifh 
vcrfe ;  a  profe  tranflation  he  could  never  think  of,  as  it  mufl:  necef- 
farily  fall  lliort  of  the  majefty  of  an  original.  It  was  a  gentleman, 
who  has  himfelf  made  a  figure  in  the  poetical  world,  that  gave  him 
the  firfi:  hint  concerning  a  literal  profe  tranflation.  He  tried  it  at 
his  defire,  and  the  fpecimen  was  approved.  Other  gentlemen  were 
earneft  in  exhorting  him  to  bring  more  to  the  light,  and  it  is  to 
their  uncommon  zeal  that  the  world  owes  the  Galic  poems,  if  they 
have  any  merit. 

It  was  at  firft  intended  to  make  a  general  colledlion  of  all  the  an- 
cient pieces  of  genius  to  be  found  in  the  Galic  language}  but  the 
tranflator  had  his  reafons  for  confinins;  himfelf  to  the  remains  of  the 
works  of  Offian.  The  acftion  of  the  poem  that  flands  the  firft,  was 
not  the  greateft  or  mofh  celebrated  of  the  exploits  ofFingal.  His 
wars  were  very  numerous,  and  each  of  them  afforded  a  theme  which 
employed  the  genius  of  his  fon.  But,  excepting  theprefent  poem,  thofe 
pieces  are  irrecoverably  loft,  and  there  oply  remain  a  few  fragments 
4  in 
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in  the  hands  of  the  trail flator.  Tradition  has  ftill  preferved,  in 
many  places,  the  ftory  of  the  poems,  and  many  now  living  have 
heard  them,  in  their  youth,  repeated. 

The  complete  work,  now  printed,  would,  in  a  fliort  time,  have 
fhared  the  fate  of  the  reft.     The  genius  of  the  highlanders  has  fuf- 
fered  a  great  change  within  thefe  few  years.     The  communicatioa 
with  the  reft  of  the  ifland  is  open,  and  the  introdudtion  of  trade  and 
manufaftures  has  deftroyed  that  leifure  which  was  formerly  dedicated 
to  hearing  and  repeating  the  poems  of  ancient  times.     Many  have 
now  learned  to  leave  their  mountains,  and  feek   their   fortunes  in  a 
milder  climate ;    and  though  a  certain  amor  patrice  may  fometimes 
bring  them  back,  they  have,  during  their  abfence,  imbibed  enough 
of  foreign  manners  to  defpife  the  cuftoms  of  their  anceftors.     Bards 
have  been  long  difufed,   and  the  fpirit  of  genealogy  has  greatly  fub- 
fided.     Men  begin  to  be  lefs  devoted  to  their  chiefs,  and  confan- 
guinity  is  not  fo  much  regarded.     When  property  is  eftablilhed,  the 
human  mind  confines  its  views  to  the  pleafure  it  procures.     It  does 
not  go  back  to  antiquity,  or  look  forward  to  fucceeding  ages.     The 
cares  of  life  increafe,  and  the  anions  of  other  times  no  longer  amufe. 
Hence  it  is,  that  the  tafte  for  their  ancient  poetry  is  at  a  low  ebb 
among  the  highlanders.     They  have  not,  however,  thrown  off  the 
good  qualities  of  their  anceftors.      Hofpitality  ftill  fubfilb,   and  an: 
uncommon  civility  to  ftrangers.     Friendlhip  is   inviolable,  and  re-- 
venge  lefs  blindly  followed  than  formerly. 

To  fay  any  thing,  concerning  the  poetical  merit  of  the  poems,, 
would  be  an  anticipation  on  the  judgment  of  the  public.  The  poem 
which  ftands  firft  in  the  colledion  is  truly  epic.  The  charadlers  are 
ftrongly  marked,  and  the  fentiraents  breathe  heroifm.  The  fcbjeft  of: 
it  is  an  invafion  of  Ireland  by  Swaran  king  of  Lochlin,  which  is  the 
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name  of  Scandinavia  in  the  Galic  language.  CiichuUin,  general  of 
the  Irifh  tribes  in  the  minority  of  Cormac  king  of  Ireland,  upon  in- 
telligence of  the  invafion,  affembled  his  forces  near  Tura,  a  caftle 
on  the  coaft  of  Ulfter.  The  poem  opens  with  the  landing  of  Swa- 
ran,  councils  are  held,  battles  fought,  and  Cuchullin  is,  at  laft, 
totally  defeated.  In  the  mean  time,  Fingal,  king  of  Scotland,  ^vhofe 
aid  was  follicited  before  the  enemy  landed,  arrived  and  expelled 
them  from  the  country.  This  war,  which  continued  but  fix  days 
and  as  many  nights,  is,  including  the  epifodes,  the  whole  flory  of 
the  poem.  The  fcene  is  the  heath  of  Lena  near  a  mountain  called 
Cromleach  in  Ulll:er. 

All  that  can  be  faid  of  the  tranllation,  is  that  it  is  literal,  and 
that  limplicity  is  ftudicd.  The  arrangement  of  the  words  in  the 
original  is  imitated,  and  the  inverlions  of  the  ftyle  obferved.  As  the 
tianflator  claims  no  merit  from  his  verhon,  he  hopes  for  the  indul- 
gence of  the  public  where  he  fails.  He  willies  that  the  imperfetfl 
femblance  he  draws,  may  not  prejudice  the  world  againft  an  origi- 
nal, which  contains  what  is  beautiful  in  fmiplicity,  and  grand  in 
the  fublime. 


A  D  V  E  R  - 
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CUCHULLIN  *  fat  by  Tura's  walh  by  the  tree  of  the  ruft- 
ling  leaf. His  fpear  leaned  againft  the  mofly  rock.     His 

fliield  lay  by  him  on  the  grafs.     As  he  thought  of  mighty  Car- 


*  Cuchullin  the  fon  of  Semo  and  grand- 
fon  to  Caithbat  a  druid  celebrated  in  tra- 
dition for  his  wifdom  and  valour.  Cu- 
chullin when  very  young  married  Bragela- 
the  daughter  of  Sorglan,  and  pafling  over 
into  Ireland,  lived  for  fometime  with  Con- 
nal,  grandfon  by  a  daughter  to  Congal  the 
petty  king  of  Ulfter.  His  wifdom  and 
valour  in  a  (hort  time  gained  him  fuch 
reputation,  that  in  the  minority  of  Cor- 
mac  the  fupreme  king  of  Ireland,  he  was 
chofen  guardian  to  the  young  king,  and 


fole  manager  of  the  war  againft  Swaran 
king  of  Lochlin.  After  a  feries  of  great 
aiSions  he  was  killed  in  battle  fomewhere 
in  Connaught,  in  the  twenty-feventh  year 
of  his  age.  He  was  fo  remarkable  for  his 
ftrength,  that  to  defcribe  a  flrong  man  it 
has  pafled  into  a  proverb,  "  He  has  the 
ftrength  of  Cuchullin."  They  Qiew  the  re- 
mains of  his  palace  at  Dunfcaich  in  the 
Ifle  of  Skye ;  and  a  ftone  to  which  he 
bound  his  dog  Luath,  goes  ftiil  by  his 
name, 
B  bar. 


I      N 
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bar  *,  a  hero  whom  he  flew  in  war  ;  the  fcout  -j-  of  the  ocean  came 
Moran  |  the   fon  of  Fithil. 


Rise,  faid  the  youth,  Cuchullin,  rife;  I  fee  the  flilps  of  Swaran. 
CuchuUin,  many  are  the  foe :  many  the  heroes  of  the  dark-roll- 
ing fea. 

Moran  !  replied  the  blue-eyed  chief,  thou  ever  trembleft,  fon  of 
Fithil :  Thy  fears  have  much  increafed  the  foe.  Perhaps  it  is  the 
king  II  of  the  lonely  hills  coming  to  aid  me  on  green  Ullin's  plains. 

I  SAW  their  chief,  fays  Moran,  tall  as  a  rock  of  ice.  His  fpear 
is  like  that  blafted  fir.     His  fliield  like  the  rifing  moon  4-     He  fat 

on  a  rock  on   the  fliore  :  like  a  cloud  of  mift  on  the  filent  hill. 

Many,  chief  of  men  !  I  faid,  many  are  our  hands  of  war. Well 


*  Cairbar  or  Cairbre  fignifies  a  firong 
man. 

■f-  Cuchullin  having  previous  intelligence 
of  the  invafion  intended  by  Swaran,  fent 
fcoucs  all  over  the  coaft  of  Ullin  orUlfter, 
to  give  early  notice  of  the  firft  appearance 
of  the  enemy,  at  the  fame  time  that  he 
fent  Munan  the  fon  of  Stirmal  to  implore 
the  afliftance  of  Fingal.  He  himfclf  col- 
Itfled  the  flower  of  the  Irifli  youth  to  Tu- 
ra,  a  caftk  on  the  coaft,  to  ftop  the  pro- 
grefsof  the  enemy  till  Fingal  fhould  arrive 
from  Scotland.  We  may  conclude  from 
Cuchullin's  applying  fo  early  for  foreign 
aid,  that  the  Irifh  were  not  then  fo  numerous 
as  they  have  fince  been ;  which  is  a  great 
prefumption  againft  the  high  antiquities  of 
that  people.     We  have  the  tefiimony  of 


Tacitus  that  one  legion  only  was  thought 
fufficient,  in  the  time  of  Agricola,  to  re- 
duce the  whole  ifland  under  the  Roman 
yoke ;  which  would  not  probably  have  been 
the  cafe  had  the  ifland  been  inhabited  for 
any  number  of  centuries  before. 

J  Moran  fignifies  many  ;  and  Fithil,  or 
rather  Fill,  an  inferior  bard. 

|]  Fingal  the  fon  of  Comh  <1  and  Alorna 
the  daughter  of  Thaddu.  His  grandfather 
was  Trathal,  and  great  grandfather  Tren- 
mor,  both  of  whom  are  often  mentioned 
in  the  poem. 

\  His  ponderous  fhield 

Behind  him  caft  ;  the  broad  circumference 
Hung  on  his  (boulders  like  the  Moon. 
Milton. 

3 
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art  thou  named,  the  Mighty  Man,  but  many  mighty  men  are  feen 

from  Tura's  walls  of  wind. He  anfwered,    like  a  wave   on  a 

rock,  who  in  this  land  appears  like  me  ?  Heroes  ftand  not  in  my 
prefence  :  they  fall  to  earth  beneath  my  hand.  None  can  meet 
Swaran  in  the  fight  but  Fingal,  king  of  ftormy  hills.  Once  we 
wreftled  on  the  heath  of  Malmor  *,  and  our  heels  overturned  the 
wood.  Rocks  fell  from  their  place ;  and  rivulets,  changing  their 
courfe,  fled  murmuring  from  our  ftrife.  Three  days  we  renewed 
our  ftrife,  and  heroes  ftood  at  a  diftance  and  trembled.  On  the 
fourth,  Fingal  fays,  that  the  king  of  the  ocean  fell ;  but  Swaran 
fiys,  he  ftood.  Let  dark  CuchuUin  yield  to  him  that  is  ftrong  as 
the  ftorms  of  Malmor. 

No  :  replied  the  blue-eyed  chief,  I  will  never  yield  to  man. 
Dark  Cuchullin  will  be  great  or  dead.  Go,  Fithil's  fon,  and  take 
my  fpear  :  ftrike  the  founding  ftiield  of  Cabait  -f-.  It  hangs  at  Tu- 
ra's ruftling  gate ;  the  found  of  peace  is  not  its  voice.  My  heroes 
fliall  hear  on  the  hill. 

He  went  and  ftruck  the  bofly  ftiield.  The  hills  and  their  rocks 
replied.  The  found  fpread  along  the  wood  :  deer  ftart  by  the  lake 
of  roes.  Curach  :}:  leapt  from  the  founding  rock;  and  Connal  of 
the  bloody  fpear.  Crugal's  |1  breaft  of  fnow  beats  high.  The  fon 
of  Favi  leaves  the  dark-brown  hind.  It  is  the  ftiield  of  v/ar,  faid 
Ronnar,  the  fpear  of  Cuchullin,  faid  Lugar. Son  of  the  fea  put 

*  Meal-mor — a  great  hill.  of  his  own  fliield  in  the  4th  book. — A  horn 

f  Cabait,  or  rather  Cathbait,  grandfather  was  the  ir.oll  common   inflrument  to  call 

to  the  hero,  was  (o  remarkable  for  his  va-  the  army  together  before  the  invention  of 

lour,    that  his  fliield  was  made  ufe  of  to  bagpipes, 

alarm  his  pofterity  to  the  battles  of  the  fa-  %  Cu-raoch  figniffes  the  madnefs  of  hattU. 

mily.  We  find  Fingal  making  the  fame  ufe  |j  Cruth-gea.\— fair- csmplexioned. 

B  2  on 
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on  tliy  arms !  Calmar  lift  thy  founding  fteel !  Puno  !  horrid  hero, 
rife  :  Cairbar  from  thy  red  tree  of  Cromla.     Bend   thy  white  knee, 

O  Eth  i  and  defcend  from  the  ftreams  of  Lena. Ca-olt  ftretch 

thy  white  fide  as  thou  movefl  along  the  whiftling  heath  of  Mora  : 
thy  fide  that  is  white  as  the  foam  of  the  troubled  fea,  when  the 
dark,  winds  pour  it  on  the  murmuring  rocks  of  Cuthon  *. 

Now  I  behold  the  chiefs  in  the  pride  of  their  former  deeds ;  their 
fouls  are  kindled  at  the  battles  of  old,  and  the  actions  of  other 
times.     Their  eyes  are  like  flames  of  fire,  and  roll  in  fearch  of  the 

foes  of  the  land. Their  mighty  hands  are  on  their  fwords  ;  and 

lightning  pours  from  their  fides  of  fteel. They  came  like  ftreams 

from  the  mountains;  each  rufhed  roaring  from  his  hill.    Bright  are 

the  chiefs  of  battle  in  the  armour  of  their  fathers. Gloomy  and 

dark  their  heroes  followed,  like  the  gathering  of  the  rainy   clouds 

behind  the  red  meteors  of  heaven. The  founds  of  crafliing  arms 

afcend.     The  gray  dogs   howl  between. Unequally   burfts    the 

fong  of  battle ;  and  rocking  Cromla  f  echoes  round.  On  Lena's 
dufky  heath  they  flood,  like  mifi:  %  that  fliades  the  hills  of  autumn  : 
when  broken  and  dark  it  fettles  high,  and  lifts  its  head  to  heaven. 

Hail,  faid  Cuchullin,  fons  of  the  narrow  vales,  hail  ye  hunters 
of  the  deer.  Another  fport  is  drawing  near  :  it  is  like  the  dark 
rolling  of  that  wave   on  the  coaft.     Or  fliall  we  fight,  ye  fons  of 

•  Cu-thon — themvurnfulfjundofiuaves.  So  when  th'  embattled  clouds  in   dark 

■\  Crom-leach  fignified  a  place  of  worfhip  array, 

among  the   Druids.    It  is  here  the  proper  Along  the  fkies  their  gloomy  lines  difplay  ; 

nameof  ahilloa  thecoaftof  UUinorUlfter.  The  low-hung  vapours  motionlefs  and  ftill 

%  ntptXr.a-tv  tsixcTf;  Afi  Kpoviuu  Reft  on  the  fummits  of  the  (haded  hill. 

fir,nfj.ir.i,   ifiJ-fV  sV  axfOTrt^oioTjcpfffff-iv  PoPE. 
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war  !  or  yield  green  Innisfail  *  to  Lochlin  !  O  Connal  ■f  fpeak, 
thou  firft  of  men  !  thou  breaker  of  the  fhields  !  thou  haft  often  fought 
with  Lochlin ;  fhalt  thou  lift  up  thy  father's  fpear  ? 


CucHULLiN  !  calm  the  chief  replied,  the  fpear  of  Connal  i-s 
keen.  It  delights  to  lliine  in  battle,  and  to  mix  with  the  blood  of 
thoufands.  But  tho'  my  hand  is  bent  on  war,  my  heart  is  for  the 
peaceof  Erin  J.  Behold,  thou  firft  in  Cormac's  war,  the  fable  fleet 
of  Swaran.  His  marts  are  as  numerous  on  our  coaft  as  reeds  in  the 
lake  of  Lego.  His  {hips  are  like  forefts  cloathed  with  mift,  when 
the  trees  yield  by  turns  to  the  fqually  wind.     Many  are  his  chiefs 

in  battle.     Connal  is  for  peace. Fingal  would  fhun  his  arm  the 

nrft  of  mortal  men  :  Fingal  that  fcatters  the  mighty,  as  ftormy 
winds  the  heath  ;  when  the  ftreams  roar  thro'  echoing  Cona  :  and 
night  fettles  with  all  her  clouds  on  the  hill. 

Fly,  thou  chief  of  peace,  faid  Calmar  ||  the  fon  of  Mathaj  fly, 
Connal,  to  thy  filent  hills,  where  the  fpear  of  battle  never  flione ; 


*  Ireland  fo  called  from  a  colony  that 
fettled  there  called  Falans. — Innis-fail,  ;. 
e.  the  ifland  of  the  Fa-il  or  Falans. 

f  Connal,  the  friend  of  Cuchullin,  was 
the  fon  of  Cathbait  prince  of  the  Ton- 
gormaor  the  iJJand  of  blue  waves,  probably 
one  of  the  Hebrides.  His  mother  was 
Fioncoma  the  daughter  of  Congal.  He 
had  a  fon  by  Foba  of  Conachar-nefTar, 
who  was  afterwards  king  of  Ulfter.  For 
hFs  fervices  in  the  war  againft  Swaran  he 
bad  lands  conferred  on  him,  which,  from 


his  name,  were  called  Tir-chonnuil  or  Tir- 
connel,  /.  e.  the  land  of  Connal. 

J  Erin,  a  name  of  Ireland ;  from  ear 
or  zjr  Weft,  and/n  an  ifland.  This  name 
was  not  always  confined  to  Ireland,  for 
there  is  the  higheft  probability  that  the 
lerne  of  the  ancients  was  Britain  to  the 
North  of  the  Forth. — For  lerne  is  faid  to 
be  to  the  North  of  Britain,  which  could 
not  be  meant  of  Ireland. 

Strabo,  1.  2.&4.  Casaub.  1. 1. 

II  Calm  er,  ajlrong  man. 
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purfue  the  dark-brown  deer  of  Cromla  :  and  ftop  with  thine  arrows 
the  bounding  roes  of  Lena.  But,  blue-eyed  fon  of  Semo,  CuchulHn, 
ruler  of  the  war,  fcatter  thou  the  fons  of  Lochlin  *,  and  roar  thro'  the 
ranks  of  their  pride.  Let  no  veffel  of  the  kingdom  of  Snow  bound 
on  the  dark-rolling  waves  of  Inis-tore  -f-. 

O  YE  dark  winds  of  Erin  rife!  and  roar  ye  whirlwinds  of  the 
heath  !  Amidft  the  tempeft  let  me  die,  torn  in  a  cloud  by  angry 
ghofts  of  men ;  amidft  the  tempeft  let  Calmar  die,  if  ever  chace 
was  fport  to  him  fo  much  as  the  battle  of  fhields. 

Calmar  !  flow  replied  the  chief,  I  never  fled,  O  Matha's  fon. 
I  was  fwift  with  my  friends  in  battle,  but  fmall  is  the  fame  of  Con- 
nal.  The  battle  was  won  in  my  prefence,  and  the  valiant  overcame. 
But,  fon  of  Semo,  hear  my  voice,  regard  the  ancient  throne  of 
Cormac.  Give  wealth  and  half  the  land  for  peace,  till  Fingal  come 
with  battle.  Or,  if  war  be  thy  choice,  I  lift  the  fword  and  fpear- 
My  joy  fliall  be  in  the  midft  of  thoufands,  and  my  foul  brighten  in 
the  gloom  of  the  fight. 

To  me,  Cuchullin  replies,  pleafant  is  the  noife  of  arms:  pleafant 
as  the  thunder  of  heaven  before  the  fliower  of  Spring.  But  gather 
all  the  fliining  tribes  that  I  may  view  the  Ions  of  war.  Let  them 
move  along  the  heath,  bright  as  the  fun-fhine  before  a  ftorm ;  when 
the  weft  wind  coUefts  the  clouds  and  the  oaks  of  Morven  eccho 
along  the  fhore. 

*  The  Galic  name  cf  Scandinavia  in  -j-  Innls-tore,    the   ijland  of  vshaks,  the 

general;  in  a  more  co.  fined  fcnfe  that  of    ancient  name  of  the  Orkney  iilands, 
the  peninfula  of  Jutland. 

But 
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But  where  are  my  friends  in  battle  ?  The  companions  of  my 
arm  in  danger  ?  Where  art  thou,  white-bofom'd  Cathbat  ?  Where  is 
that  cloud  in  war,  Duchomar  *  :  and  haft  thou  left  me,  O  Fergus  f  ! 
in  the  day  of  the  ftorm  ?  Fergus,  firft  in  our  joy  at  the  feaft ;  fon 
of  Roffa  !  arm  of  death  !  comeft  thou  like  a  roe  +  from  Malmor. 

Like  a  hart  from  the  ecchoing  hills  ? Hail  thou  fon  of  Roffa! 

what  {hades  the  foul  of  war  ? 

Four  ftones  ||,  replied  the  chief,  rife  on  the  grave  of  Cathbat. 

-Thefe  hands  have  laid  in  earth  Duchomar,  that  cloud  in  war. 

Cathbat,  thou   fon  of  Torman,  thou  wert  a  fun-beam  on  the  hill. 

. And  thou,    O   valiant   Duchomar,    like  the    mift    of  marfliy 

Lano ;  when  it  fails  over  the  plains  of  autumn  and  brings  death  to 
the  people.  Morna  1  thou  faireft  of  maids  !  calm  is  thy  fleep  in 
the  cave  of  the  rock.  Thou  haft  fallen  in  darknefs  like  a  ftar,  that 
ftioots  athwart  the  defart,  when  the  traveller  is  alone,  and  mourns 
the  tranfient  beam.  Say,  faid  Semo's  blue-eyed  fon,  fay  how  fell 
the  chiefs  of  Erin  ?  Fell  they  by  the  fons  of  Lochlin,  ftriving  in 
the  battle  of  heroes  ?  Or  what  confines  the  chiefs  of  Cromla  to  the 
dark  and  narrow  houfe  4-  ? 

*  Dubhchomar,  a  black  well-Jhaptd  man.  and,  if  a  warrior,  his  fword,  and  the  heads 

+  Fear  guch,— «/;«  man  of  the  wo  d;  or  of  twelve  arrows  by  his  fide.     Above  they 

a  command'er  of  an  army.  laid  another  ftratum  of  clay,  in  which  they 

X  Be  thou  like  a  roe  or  young  hart  on  placed  the  horn  of  a  deer,  the  fymbol  of 

the  mountains  of  Bether.  hunting.     The  whole  was  covered  with  a 

Solomon's  Song.  fine  mold,  and  four  ftones  placed  on  end 

H  This  pafTage  alludes  to  the  manner  of  to  mark  the  extent  of  the  grave.     Thefe 

burial    among  the  ancient  Scots.      They  are  the  four  ftones  alluded  to  here. 

opened  a  grave  fix  or  eight  feet  deep  ;  the         +  The  grave. The  houfe   appointed 

bottom  was  lined  with  fine  clay  ;  and  on  for  all  living.  Job. 

this  they   laid  the  body  of  the  deceafed, 

Cathbat, 
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Cathbat,  replied  the  hero,  fell  by  the  fword  of  Duchomar  at 
the  oak  of  the  noify  ftreams.  Duchomar  came  to  Tura's  cave,  and 
fpoke  to  the  lovely  Morna. 

MoRNA  *,  faireft  among  women,  lovely  daughter  of  Cormac- 
cairbar.  Why  in  the  circle  of  ftones  ;  in  the  cave  of  the  rock  alone  ? 
The  ftream  murmurs  hoarfely.  The  old  tree's  groan  is  in  the 
wind.  The  lake  is  troubled  before  thee,  and  dark  are  the  clouds 
of  the  fky.  But  thou  art  like  fnow  on  the  heath ;  and  thy  hair 
like  the  mifl:  of  Cromla ;  when  it  curls  on  the  rocks,  and  it  fliines 

to  the  beam  of  the  weft. Thy  breafts  are  like  two  fmooth  rocks 

feen  from  Branno  of  the  ftreams.     Thy  arms  like  two  white  pil- 
lars in  the  halls  of  the  mighty  Fingal. 

From  whence,  the  white-armed  maid  replied,  from  whence, 
Duchomar  the  moft  gloomy  of  men  ?  Dark  are  thy  brows  and  ter- 
rible. Red  are  thy  rolling  eyes.  Does  Swaran  appear  on  the  fea  .■* 
What  of  the  foe,  Duchomar  ? 

From  the  hill  I  return,  O  Morna,  from  the  hill  of  the  dark- 
brown  hinds.     Three  have  I  flain  with  my  bended  yew.     Three 

with  my  long   bounding  dogs  of  the  chace. Lovely  daughter  of 

Cormac,  I  love  thee  as  my  foul. 1  have  flain  one  ftately  deer  for 

thee. High  was  his  branchy  head  j  and  fleet  his  feet  of  wind, 

Duchomar!  calm  the  maid  replied,  I  love  thee  not,  thou  gloomy 

man. Hard  is  thy  heart  of  rock,   and  dark  thy  terrible  brow. 

But  Cathbat,   thou  fon  of  Torman  f,  thou  art  the  love  of  Morna. 

*  Muirne  or  Morna,  a  woman  beloved  +  Torman,  thunJer.  This  is  the  true  cri- 
iy  all.  giitof  the  Jupiter  Taramis  of  the  ancients. 

2  Thou 
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Thou  art  like  a  fun-beam  on  the  hill  in  the  day  of  the  gloomy 
ftorm.  Saweft  thou  the  fon  of  Torman,  lovely  on  the  hill  of  his 
hinds  ?  Here  the  d.iughter  ofCormac  waits  the  coming  of  Cathbat. 

And  long  ihall  Morna  wait,  Duchomar  faid,  his  blood  is  on  my 
fword. — Long  rtiall  Morna  wait  for  him.  He  fell  at  Branno's  ftream. 
High  on  Cromla  I  will  raife  his  tomb,  daughter  of  Cormac-cairbar ; 
but  fix  thy  love  on  Duchomar,  his  arm  is  ftrong  as  a  ftorm. — 

And  is  the  fon  of  Torman  fallen  ?  faid  the  maid  of  the  tearful  eye. 
Is  he  fallen  on  his  ecchoing  hill;  the  youth  with  the  breaft  of  fnow  ?  he 
that  was  firft  in  the  chace  of  the  hill ;  the  foe  of  the  ftrangers  of  the 

ocean. Duchomar  thou  art  dark  *  indeed,  and  cruel  is  thy  arm  to 

Morna.  But  give  me  that  fword,  my  foe;  I  love  the  blood  of  Caithbat. 

He  gave  the  fword  to  her  tears  ;  but  flie  pierced  his  manly  breaft. 
He  fell,  like  the  bank  of  a  mountain-ftream ;  ftretched  out  his  arm 
and  faid ; 

Daughter  of  Cormac-cairbar,  thou  haft  flain  Duchomar.  The 
fword  is  cold  in  my  breaft  :  Morna,  I  feel  it  cold.  Give  me  to 
Moina  -f  the  maid ;  Duchomar  was  the  dream  of  her  night.  She 
v/ill  raife  my  tomb  ;  and  the  hunter  fhall  fee  it  and  praife  me.  But 
draw  the  fword  from  my  breaft ;  Morna,  the  fteel  is  cold. 

She  came,  in  all  her  tears,  (he  came,  and  drew  it  from  his  breaft. 
He  pierced  her  white  fide  with  fteel ;  and  fpread  her  fair  locks  on 
the  ground.  Her  burfting  blood  founds  from  her  fide :  and  her 
white  arm  is  ftained  with  red.  Rolling  in  death  ftie  lay  and  Tura's 
cave  anfwered  to  her  fighs. 

*  She  alludes  to  his  name— //^^  (fari        f  \loiaa,  foft  in  Umper  anJ  perfcn. 
mar, 

C  Peace, 


I"^ 
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PiiACE,  laid  CuchuUin,  to  the  fouls  of  the  heroes ;  their  deeds 
were  great  in  danger.  Let  them  ride  around  *  me  on  clouds ;  and 
Ihew  their  features  of  war  :  that  my  foul  may  be  ftrong  in  danger; 
my  arm  like  the  thunder  of  heaven. But  be  thou  on  a  moon- 
beam, O  Morna,  near  the  window  of  my  reft  ;  when  my  thoughts 

are  of  peace ;  and  the  din  of  arms  is  over. Gather  the  ftrength 

of  the  tribes,  and  move  to  the  Wars  of  Erin. — Attend  the  car  of 

my  battles  j  and  rejoice  in   the  noife  of  my  courfe. Place  three 

fpears  by  my  fide;  and  follow  the  bounding  of  my  fteeds.  That 
my  foul  may  be  ftrong  in  my  friends,  when  the  battle  darkens  round 
the  beams  of  my  fteel. 

As  rufties  a  ftream  -f-  of  foam  from  the  dark  ftiady  fteep  of  Cromla  ; 
when  the  thunder  is  rolling  above,  and  dark-brown  night  on  half  the 
hill.  So  fierce,  fo  vaft,  and  fo  terrible  ruflied  on  the  fons  of  Erin. 
The  chief  like  a  whale  of  ocean,  whom  all  his  billows  follow,  poured 
valour  forth  as  a  ftream,  rolling  his  might  along  the  ftiore. 


The  fons  of  Lochlin  heard  the  noife  as  the  found  of  a  winter- 
ftream.  Swaran  ftruck  his  bofly  fliield,  and  called  the  fon  of  Arno. 
What  murmur  rolls  along  the  hill  like  the  gathered  flies  of  evening  ? 


*  It  was  the  opinion  then,  as  indeed  it 
is  to  this  day,  of  feme  of  the  highlanders, 
that  the  fouls  of  the  deccafed  hovered 
round  their  living  friends  ;  and  fometimes 
appeared  to  them  when  they  were  about 
to  enter  on  any  great  undertaking. 

■)■   fit    <J   OTl   ^itiAX^fot    T!roTXjJt.r>],    v.xr 

'o^C<T<pl   ptOVTJf 

Ej     (/.inyd^WKV     crUjU.o»'A^£Toi'      cQpif/.ov 
fliifC?.  HOM. 


As  torrents  roll  encreas'd  by  numerous 

rills 
With  rage  impetuous  down  the  ecchoing 

hills; 
Rufh  to  the  vales,  and  pour'd  along  the 

plain, 
Roar  thro'   a  thoufjnd  channels    to  the 

main.  Pope. 

Jut  ubi  decurfu  rapdi  de  tv.ontlbui  altisy 
Dant  fonitum  fpunio/t  amnes,  (jf  in  aquora 

currunt, 
^u  if  que  ftiiim  populatui  iter,         Vi  R  G. 

The 
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The  fons  of  Innis-fail  defcend,  or  ruftling  winds  *  roar  in  the  di- 
ftant  wood.  Such  is  the  noife  of  Gormal  before  the  white  tops  of 
my  waves  arifc.  O  fon  of  Arno,  afcend  the  hill  and  view  the  dark 
face  of  the  heath. 

He  went,  and  trembling,  fwift  returned.  His  eyes  rolled  wildly 
round.  His  heart  beat  high  againlt  his  fide.  His  words  were 
fdultering,  broken,  flow. 

Rise,  fon  of  ocean,  rife  chief  of  the  dark-brown  fhields.  I  fee 
the  dark,  the  mountain-ftream  of  the   battle.     The   deep-moving 

ftrength  of  the  fons  of  Erin. The  car,  the  car  of  battle  comes, 

like  the  flame  of  death  ;  the  rapid  car  of  Cuchullin,  the  noble 
fon  of  Semo.  It  bends  behind  like  a  wave  near  a  rock ;  like  the 
golden  milt  of  the  heath.  Its  fides  are  embofTed  with  flones,  and 
fparklelike  the  fea  round  the  boat  of  night.  Of  polifhed  yew  is  its 
beam,  and  its  feat  of  the  fmootheft  bone.  The  fides  are  repleniflied 
with  fpears ;  and  the  bottom  is  the  foot-ftool  of  heroes.  Before 
the  right  fide  of  the  car  is  feen  the  fnorting  horfe.  The  high- 
maned,  broad-breafted,  proud,  high-leaping  ftrong  fteed  of  the 
hill.  Loud  and  refounding  is  his  hoof;  the  fpreading  of  his  mane 
above  is  like  that  ftream  ofixnoke  on  the  heath.  Bright  are  the 
fides  of  the  fteed,  and  his  name  is  Sulin-Sifadda. 

Before  the  left  fide  of  the  car  is  feen  the  fnorting  horfe.  The 
thin-maned,  high-headed,  ftrong-hooffed,  fleet,  bounding  fon  of 
the  hill  :  his  name  is  Dufronnal  among  the  fl:ormy  fons  of  the  fword. 

A  thoufand  thongs   bind  the  car  on  high.     Hard  polifhed  bits 

fliine  in  a  wreath  of  foam.      Thin  thongs  bright-fl:udded  with  gems, 

bend  on  the  ftately  necks  of  the  fl.eeds. The   fl:eeds  that  like 

wreaths  of  milt  fly  over  the  fl:reamy  vales.     The  wildnefs  of  deer 

%  As  when  the  hollow  rocks  retain 
The  found  of  bludering  wind.  AIilton". 

C    2  is 
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is  in  their  courfe,  the  flrength  of  the  eagle  defcending  on  her  prey. 
Their  nolle  is  Uke  the  blafl  of  winter  on  the  fides  of  the  fnow- 
headed  Gonnal. 

Within  the  car  is  feen  the  chief;  the  ftrong  flormy  fon  of 
the  fvvord ;  the  hero's  name  is  CuchulUn,  fon  of  Semo  king  of 
fliells.  His  red  cheek  is  like  my  poliflied  yew.  The  look  of  his 
blue-rolling  eye  is  wide  beneath  the  dark  arch  of  his  brow.  His 
hair  flies  from  his  head  like  a  flame,  as  bending  forward  he  wields 
the  fpear.  Fly,  king  of  ocean,  fly;  he  comes,  like  a  fl:orm,  along 
the  ftreamy  vale. 

When  did  I  fly,  replied  the  king,  from  the  battle  of  many 
fpears .''  When  did  I  fly,  fon  of  Arno,  chief  of  the  little  foul  ?  I 
met  the  ftorm  of  Gormal  when  the  foam  of  my  waves  was  high  ;  I 
met   the  florm  of  the  clouds  and  fhall  I  fly  from  a  hero  ?  Were  it 

Fingal  himfelf  my  foul  fliould  not  darken  before  him. Rife  to 

the  battle,  my  thoufands ;  pour  round  me  like  the  ecchoing  main^ 
Gather  round  the  bright  fl:eel  of  your  king  ;  flrong  as  the  rocks  of 
my  land;  that  meet  the  fliorm  with  joy,  and  ftretch  their  dark  woods 
to  the  wind. 

As  autumn's*  dark  florms  pour  from  two  ecchoing  hills,  to- 
wards each  other  approached  the  heroes. As  two  dark  ftreams 

from  high  rocks  meet,  and  mix  and  roar  on  the  plain ;  loud,  rough 
and  dark  in  battle  meet  Lochlin  and  Innis-fail.  Chief  mixed  his 
ftrokes  with  chief,  and    man  with  man ;  flcel,   clanging,   founded 

on 

*  The  reader  may  compare  this  pafTage  To  armour  armour,  tance  to  lance  oppos'd, 

with  afimilar  one  in  Homer.  Iliad.  4.  v.  Hoft  agaiiift  hoft,  with  ftiadowy  fquadrons 
446.  drew, 

Now  fhield  with  (hiekl,  with  helmet  hel-  The  founding  darts  in  iron  tempells  flew  ; 


met  clos'd, 


With 
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on  fteel,    helmets  are  cleft  on   high.      Blood  burfts   and  fmoaks 

around. Strings   murmur  on   the  polirtied  yews.      Darts   ruHi 

along  the  fity.  Spears  fall  like  the  circles  of  light  that  gild  the 
ftormy  face  of  the  night. 

As  the  troubled  noife  of  the  ocean  when  roll  the  waves  on  high  j 
as  the  laft  peal  of  the  thunder  of  heaven,  fuch  is  the  noife  of  battle.. 
Though  Cormac's  hundred  bards  were  there  to  give  the  war  to  fong; 
feeble  were  the  voices  of  a  hundred  bards  to  fend  the  deaths  to  future 
times.  For  many  were  the  falls  of  the  heroes ;,  and  wide  poured, 
tlie  blood  of  the  valiant. 

Mourn,,  ye  fons  of  the  fong,  the  death  of  the  noble  Sithallin*.. 
——Let  the  lighs  of  Fiona  rife  on   the   dark  heaths  of  her  lovely 

Ardan. They  fell,  like  two  hinds  of  the  defart,  by  the  hands  of 

the  mighty  Swaran ;  when,  in  the  midft  of  thoufands  he  roared  -, 
like  the  fhrill  fpirit  of  a  ftorm,  that  fits  dim,  on  the  clouds  of  Gor<~ 
mal,  and  enjoys  the  death  of  the  mariner. 

Nor  flept  thy  hand  by  thy  fide,  chief  of  the  ide  of  mift -f  j  many 
were  the  deaths  of  thine  arm,  Cuchullin,  thou  fon  of  Semo.  His 
fword  was  like  the  beam  of  heaven  when  it  pierces  the  fons  of  the 
vale ;  when  the  people  are  blafted  and  fall,  and  all  the  hills  are 

With  ftreaming  blood  tho  flipp'ry  fields  Horrible  difcord,  and  the  maddiiig  wheels 

are  dy'd,  Of  brazen  chariots  rag'd,  &c. 

And  flaughter'd  heroes  fwell  the  dreadful  Miltcn. 

tide.                                       Pope.  *  Siihallin  fignifies  a  hdndfome  man-, — ■ 

Statius  has  very  happily  imitated  Homer.  Fiona,  a  fair  maid; — and  Ardan,  pride. 

Jam  ci)peui  clypei!,umhonercp(liitur  umbo,  f  The  IfleofSky;  not  improperly  cal- 

Enfe  minax   enf.s,  pede  pes,  isf   cufpi.ie  Jed  the  iJJe  of  mijl,  as  its  high  hills,    which 

cufpis,  i^c.  catch  the  clouds  from  the  weflern  ocearf, 

Arms  on  armour  crafliiiig,  bray'd  occafion  almo-ft  continual  rains. 

B  burnino; 
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burning  around. Dufronnal  *  fnorted  over  the  bodies  of  heroes ; 

and  Sifadda  -|-  bathed  his  hoof  in  blood.  The  battle  lay  behind 
them  as  groves  overturned  on  the  defart  of  Cromla ;  when  the  blaft 
has  pafled  the  heath  laden  with  the  fpirits  of  night. 

Weep  on  the  rocks  of  roaring  winds,  O  maid  of  Inillore  ;t, 
bend  thy  fair  head  over  the  waves,  thou  fairer  than  the  ghoft  of  the 
hills ;  when  it  moves  in  a  fun-benin  at  noon  over  the  filence  of 
Morven.  He  is  fallen  !  thy  youth  is  low  ;  pale  beneath  the  fword 
of  Cuchullin.     No  more  fliall  valour  raife  the  youth  to  match  the 

blood  of  kings. Trenar,  lovely  Trenar  died,  thou  maid  of  Inif- 

tore.  His  gray  dogs  are  hov.-ling  at  home,  and  fee  his  palling 
ghoft.  His  bow  is  in  the  hall  unftrung.  No  found  is  in  the  heath 
of  his  hinds. 

As  roll  a  thoufand  waves  to  the  rocks,  fo  Swaran's  hoft  came  on  ; 
as  meets  a  rock  a  thoufand  waves,  fo  Inisfail  met  Swaran.  Death 
raifes  all  his  voices  around,  and  mixes  vrith  the  found  of  Ihields. — 
Each  hero  is  a  pillar  of  darknefs,  and  the  fword  a  beam  of  hre  in 
liis  hand.  The  field  ecchoes  from  wing  to  wing,  as  a  hundred  ham- 
mers that  rife  by  turns  on  the  red  fon  of  the  furnace.  Who  are 
thefe  on  Lena's  heath  that  are  fo  gloomy  and  dark  ?  Who  are  thele 

*  One  of  Cuchulliii's  horfcs.  Dubh-  nar  are  fenfible  at  home  of  the  death  of 
ftron  gheal.  their  mafter,  the  very  inftant  he  is  killed, 
f  Sith-fadda,  /.  *.  a  hngjitide.  It  was  the  opinion  of  the  times,  that 
\  Tiie  maid  cf  Inijiore  was  the  daughter  the  fouls  of  heroes  went  immediately  after 
of  Gorlo  king  of  Iniftore  or  Orkney  iflands.  dcuh  to  the  hills  of  their  country,  and 
Trenar  was  brother  to  the  king  of  Inif-  the  fcenes  they  frequented  the  moft  happy 
con,  fuppofed  to  be  one  of  the  iflands  of  time  of  their  life.  It  was  thought  too  that 
Shetland.  The  Orkneys  and  Shetland  dogs  ar.d  horfes  faw  the  ghoft>  of  the  de- 
were  at  that  lime  fubjeift  to  the  king  of  ceafed. 
Lochlin.     We  find  that   the  dogs  of  Tre- 

like 
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Jike  two  clouds  *  and  their  fwords  like  lightning  above  them  ?  The 
little  hills  are  troubled  around,    and  the  rocks  tremble  with  all  their 

jnofs. Who  is  it   but  Ocean's   Ion  and  the  car-borne  chief  of 

Erin  ?  Many  are  the  anxious  eyes  of  their  friends,  as  they  fee  them 
dim  on  the  heath.  Now  night  conceals  the  chiefs  in  her  clouds, 
and  ends  the  terrible  fight.  It  was  on  Cromla's  fhaggy  fide  that 
Dorglas  placed  the  deer  -j- ;  the  early  fortune  of  the  chace,  before 

the  heroes  left  the  hill. A  hundred  youths   colle(5l  the  heath  ; 

ten  heroes  blow  the  fire ;  three  hundred  chafe  the  polifli'd  ftones. 
The  feaft  is  finoaking  wide. 

CucHULLiN,  chief  of  Erin's  war,  refumed  his  mighty  foul. 
He  flood  upon  his  beamy  fpear,  and  fpoke  to  the  fon  of  fongs ;  to 
Carril  of  other  times,  the  gray-haired  fon  of  Kinfena  |.  Is  this 
feaft  fpread  for  me  alone  and  the  king  of  Lochlin  on  Ullin's  fliore  ; 
far  from  the  deer  of  his  hills,  and  founding  halls  of  his  feafts  ? 
Rife,  Carril  of  other  times,  and  carry  my  words  to  Swaran  ;  tell 
him  from  the  roaring  of  \\'aters,  that  Cuchullin  gives  his  feaft> 
Here  let  him  liiten  to   the  found  of  my  groves  amidft  the  clouds  of 

night. For  cold  and  bleak  the  bluftering  winds  rufli  over  the 

foam  of  his  feas.  Here  let  him  praife  the  trembling  harp,  and 
bear  the  fongs  of  heroes. 

*  As  when  two  black  clouds  heated  with  heath.     Then  they  laid  fome 

With   heaven's  artillery  fraught,    come  venifon  in   the  bottom,  and  a  ftratum  of 

rattling  on  the  flones  above  it ;  and  thus  they  did  al- 

Over  the  Cafpian.  Milton.  ternately  till  the  pit  was  full.     The  whole 

t   The    ancient    manner  of    prepaiing  was  covered  over  with  heath  to  confine  the 

fearts  after  hunting,    is  handed  down   by  fteam.     Whether  this  is  probable  I  cannot 

tradition. A    pit    lined    with     fmooth  fay;  but  fome  pits  are  /h.wn,  which  tlie 

ftones  was  made;  and  near  it  flood  a  heap  vulgar  fay,  were  ufed  in  that  manner. 
of  fmooth  flat    ftones  of  the  flint    kind.         J  Cean-fcana,  i,  e.the  head  of  thef.opU. 
The  ftones  as  well  as  the  pit  weie  properly 

Old 
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Old  Carrll  went,  with  fofteft  voice,  and  called  the  king  of 
dark-brown  {hields.  Rife  from  the  Ikins  of  thy  chace,  rife, 
Swaran  king  of  groves. CuchuUin  gives  the  joy  of  (liells ;  par- 
take the  feafi:  of  Erin's  blue-eyed  chief.  He  anfwered  like  the 
fullen  found  of  Cromla  before  a  ftorm.  Though  all  thy  daugh- 
ters, Inisfail  !  fhould  extend  their  arms  of  fnow ;  raife  high  the 
heavings  of  their  breafts,  and  foftlv  roll  their  eyes  of  love  ;  yet,  fix- 
ed as  Lochlin's  thouiand  rocks,  here  Swaran  fliall  remain;  till 
morn,  with  the  young  beams  of  my  eaft,  fliall  light  me  to  the 
death  of  Cuchullin.  Pleafant  to  my  ear  is  Lochlin's  wind.  It  ruflies 
over  my  feas.  It  fpeaks  aloft  in  all  my  fl:irowds,  and  brings  my 
green  forefts  to  my  mind  ;  the  green  forefts  of  Gormal  that  of- 
ten ecchoed  to  my  winds,  when  my  fpear  was  red  in  the  chace  of 
the  boar.  Let  dark  Cuchullin  yield  to  me  the  ancient  throne  of 
Cormac,  or  Erin's  torrents  Ihall  fliew  from  their  hills  the  red  foam 
of  the  blood  of  his  pride. 

Sad  is  the  founds  of  Swaran's  voice,  faid  Carril  of  other  times: — 

Sad  to  himfelf  alone,  faid  the  blue-eyed  fon  of  Semo.  But,  Car- 
ril, raife  thy  voice  on  high,  and  tell  the  deeds  of  other  times.  Send 
thou  the  night  away  in  fong  ;  and  give  the  joy  of  grief.  For  many 
heroes  and  maids  of  love,  have  moved  on  Inis-fail.  And  lovely  are 
the  fongs  of  woe  that  are  heard  on  Albion's  rocks ;  when  the  noife 
of  the  chace  is  over,  and  the  flreams  of  Cona  anfwer  to  the  voice 
of  Oflian  *. 

*  Offian  the  fon  of  Fingal  and  author  of  fmall   river  that    runs  through  Glenco  in 

t^e  poem.     One  cannot  but  admire  the  ad-  Argylefliire.  One  of  the  hills  which  environ 

drefs  of  the  poet  in  putting  his  own  praife  that  romantic  valley  is  ftiii  called  Scorna- 

fo  naturally  into  the  mouth  of  Cuchullin.  fena,  or  the  hill  of  Fingal's  people. 
The  Coni  here  mentioned  is  perhaps  that 

In 
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In  other  days  *,  Carril  replies,  came  the  fons  of  Ocean  to  Erin.  A 
thoufand  veffels  bounded  over  the  waves  to  UUin's  lovely  plains. 
The  fons  of  Inisfail  arofe  to  meet  the  race  of  dark-brow^n  fliields. 
Cairbar,  firft  of  men,  was  there,  and  Grudar,  ftately  youth.  Long 
had  they  ftrove  for  the  fpotted  bull,  that  lowed  on  Golbun's  f  ec- 
choing  heath.  Each  claimed  him  as  their  own  ;  and  death  was  of- 
ten at  the  point  of  their  fteel. 

Side  by  fide  the  heroes  fought,  and  the  ftrangers  of  Ocean  fled. 
Whofe  name  was  fairer  on  the  hill  than  the  name  of  Cairbar  and 

Griidar  ! But  ah  !  why  ever  lowed  the  bull  on  Golbun's  ecchoing 

heath ;  they  faw  him  leaping  like  the  fnow.  The  wrath  of  the 
chiefs  returned. 

On  Lubar's  J  graffy  banks  they  fought,  and  Grudar  like  a  fun- 
beam,  fell.  Fierce  Cairbar  came  to  the  vale  of  the  ecchoing  Tura, 
where  Braffblis  ||,  faireft  of  his  fifters,  all  alone,  raifed  the  fong  of 
o-rief.  She  fung  of  the  anions  of  Grudar,  the  youth  of  her  fecret  foul. 

She  mourned  him  in  the  field  of  blood  ;  but  flill  flie  hoped  for 

his  return.  Her  white  bofom  is  feen  from  her  robe,  as  the  moon 
from  the  clouds  of  night.  Her  voice  was  fofter  than  the  harp  to 
raife  the  fong  of  grief.  Her  foul  was  fixed  on  Grudar  ;  the  fecret 
look  of  her  eye  was  his. — When  flialt  thou  come  in  thine  arms,  thou 
mighty  in  the  war  ? « 

*  This  epifotle  is  introduced  with  pro-  find  Calmar  and  Connal  perfeflly  recon- 

priety.     Calmar  and  Connal,  two  of  the  ciled  in  the  third  book. 

Irifh  heroes,  had  difputed  warmly  before  t  Golb-bhean,  as  well  as  Cromleach, 

the  battle  about  engaging  the  enemy.   Car-  fignifies  a  crooked  hill. 

ril  endeavours  to  reconcile   them  with  the  %  Lubar — a  river  in  Ulrter.      Lahhar, 

flory  of  Cairbar  and  Grudar;  who,  tho'  loud,  noify. 

enemies  before,    fought  [ide  by  fide  in  the  ||  Brafiolis  fignifies «  ivsman  i^lih  a  white 

war.     The  poet  obtained  his  aim,  for  we  ire-Jl. 

D  Take, 
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Take,  BrafTolis,  Cairbar  came  and  iaid,  take,  Braflblis,  this 
jfhield  of  blood.  Fix  it  on  high  within  my  hall,  the  armour  of  my 
foe.  Her  foft  heart  beat  againft  her  fide.  Diflracted,  pale,  flie 
fiew.  She  found  her  youth  in  all  his  blood ;  flie  died  on  Cromla's 
heath.  Here  refts  their  duft,  Cuchullin  ;  and  thefe  two  lonely  yews 
fprung  from  their  tombs,  and  wifh  to  meet  on  high.  Fair  was 
Braffolis  on  the  plain,  and  Grudar  on  the  hill.  The  bard  fliall  pre- 
ferve  their  names,  and  repeat  them  to  future  times. 

Pleasant  is  thy  voice,  O  Carril,  faid  the  blue-eyed  chief  of 
Erin;  and  lovely  are  the  words  of  other  times.  They  are  like  the 
calm  fhower  *  of  fpring  ;  when  the  fun  loolis  on  the  field,  and  the 
light  cloud  flies  over  the  hills.  O  flrike  the  harp  in  praife  of  my 
love,  the  lonely  fun-beam  of  Dunfcaich.  Strike  the  harp  in  the 
praife  of  Bragela ;  (be  that  I  left  in  the  Ifle  of  Mift,  the  fpoufe  of 
Scmo's   fon.     Doft  thou  raife  thy  fair  face   from  the  rock  to  find 

the  fails  of  Cuchullin  ? The  fea  is  rolling  far  diftant,    and  its 

white  foam  fhall  deceive  thee  for  my  fails.  Retire,  for  it  is  night, 
my  love,  and  the  dark  v/inds  figh  in  thy  hair.  Retire  to  the  halls 
of  my  feafts,  and  think'  of  the  times  that  are  pafl: :  for  I  will  not 
return  till  the  ftorm  of  war  is  ceafed.  O  Connal,  fpeak  of  wars 
and  arms,  and  fend  her  from  my  mind,  for  lovely  v/ith  her  raven- 
hair  is  the  white-bofomed  daughter  of  Sorglan. 

CoNNAL,  flow  to  fpeak,  replied,  guard  againft  the  race  of  ocean» 
Send  thy  troop  of  night  abroad,  and  watch  the  ftrength  of  Swaran. — 
Cuchullin  !  I  am  for  peace  till  the  race  of  the  defart  come ;  till  Fingal 
come,  the  firfl:  of  men,  and  beam,  like  the  fun,  on  our  fields. 

*  Homer  compares  foft  piercing  words  to     But  when  he  fpeaks,  what  elocution  flows ! 
the  fall  of  fnow.  Like  the  foft  fleeces  of  defcending  fnows. 

—nria  i/KpaictTaiu  loinorcc  j^tijUfoiWi^.  Pope. 

The 
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The  hero  ftruck  the  fliield  of  his  alarms — the  warriors  of  the 
nio-ht  moved  on.     The  reft  lay  in  the  heath  of  the  deer,  and  flept 

amidil  the  dufky  wind. Tlie  ghofts  *   of  the  lately  dead  were 

near,  and  fwam  on  gloomy  clouds.     And  far  diftant,  in  the  dark 
filence  of  Lena,  the  feeble  voices  of  death  were  heard. 

*  It  was  long  the  opinion  of  the  ancient  furrounds  twice  or  thrice  the  place  deflined 

Scots,  that   a  ghoft   was    heard   fhrieking  for  the  perfon  to  die  ;  and  then  goes  along 

near  the  place  where  a  death  was  to  hap-  the  road   through  which  the  funeral  is  to 

pen  foon  after.     The  accounts  given,  to  pafs,    fhrieking  at  intervals ;    at  laft,  the 

this  day,  among  the  vulgar,  of  this  extraor-  meteor  and  ghoft  difappear  above  the  burial 

dinary  matter,    are   very   poetical.      The  place. 
ghoft  comes  mounted   on  a  meteor,  and 
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CONNAL  *  lay  by  the  found  of  the  mountain  ftream,  beneath 
the  aged  tree.  A  flone,  with  its  mofs,  fupported  his  head. 
Shrill  thro'  the  heath  of  Lena,  he  heard  the  voice  of  night.  Atdiftance 
from  the  heroes  he  lay,  for  the  fon  of  the  fword  feared  no  foe. 

My 

*  The  fcene  ofConnal's  repofe  is  fami-  When   lo  !    the    fliade,   before    his  clof- 
liar  to  thofe  who  have  been  in  the   high-  ing  eyes, 

lands  of  Scotland.     The  poet  removes  him  Of  fad  Patrodus  rofe  or  feem'd  to  rife, 

to  a  diftance  from  the  army,  to  add  more  In  the  fame  robe  he  living  wore,  became 

horror  to  the   dsfcription  of  Crugal's  ghoft  In  ftature,    voice,  and    pleafing    look  the 
by  the  lonelinei's  of  the  place.     It  perhaps  fame. 

will   not  be  difagreeable  to  the  reader,  to  The  form  familiar  hover'd  o'er  his  head, 

fee  how  two  other  ancient  poets  handled  And  fleeps    Achilles    thus  ?    the  phantom 
a  fimilar  fubjc<S.  faid.  Pope. 

HxSr,  0  iTti  v|/-j;^j)  narpox^.Iiof  ^iiXSo  In  fomnis  ecce  ante  oculos  mtsjlljjimus  HeHor 

naKT*  auTu  [j-tyi^ii  Ti  net,]  ouarx  xcst'     I'lfus  addejji  mih't,  largofque effundere  Jietus, 

Ei>«ur«  Rapiatus  iigis,  aut  quondam,  aterque  cruento 

Kxi  fonv,  &c,  HoM.  II,  23.       Pulvere  perquc pides  trajciius  loratumentis. 

Hil 
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My  hero  faw  in  his  reft  a  dark-red  ftream  of  fire  coming  down 
from  the  hill.  Crugal  fit  upon  the  beam,  a  chief  that  lately  fell.  He 
ffll  by  the  hand  of  Swaran,  ftriving  in  the  battle  of  heroes.  His 
face  is  like  the  beam  of  the  fetting  moon ;  his  robes  are  of  the  clouds 
of  the  hill :  his  eyes  are  like  two  decaying  flames.  Dark  is  the 
wound  of  his  breaft. 

Crugal,  faid  the  mighty  Connal,  fon  of  Dedgal  famed  on  the 
hill  of  deer.     Why  fo  pale    and  fad,  thou    breaker  of  the  fhields  ? 

Thou  haft  never  been  pale  for  fear. What  difturbs  the  fon  of 

the  hill  ? 

Dim,  and  in  tears,  he  ftood  and  ftretched  his  pale  hand  over  the 

hero. Faintly  he  raifed  his  feeble    voice,  like  the  gale  of  the 

reedy  Lego. 

My  ghoft,  O  Connal,  is  on  my  native  hills ;  but  my  corfe  is  on  the 
fands  of  Ullin.    Thou  Ihalt  never  talk  with  Crugal,  or  find  his  lone 

Hei mthl  qualh  err.t !  quan'um  }7iutattn  ab  r.lo  Svvoln  were  his  feet,  as  when    the  thongs 

Hi"ore,  qui  redit  exuvis  indtttus  jlch'i'lly  were  thruft 

VelDaraivnPh'yglosjaculatuspiippibusignh;  Through  the  bor'd   holes,  his   body  black 

Squ.iler,tcm bartam i5f  concrctoifangu'ne cririis  with  duft. 

Vulneraqtie  iUa  gerens   qua  circum  plurhna  Unlike  that  Heflor,  who  retunvd  from  toils 

muros  Of  war  triumphant,  in  iEacian  fpoils  : 

Jdc I'lt patriot.                         jEn.  lib.  2.  Or  him,  who  made  the  fainting  Greeks 

retire, 

When  Hc(nor's  ghoft   before   my  fight  And  launch'd  againft  their  navy  Phrygian 

appears  :  fire. 

A    bloody  fhrowd   he   feem'd,  and  bath'd  His  hair  and  beard  ftood  fliften'd  with  his 


in  tears. 


gore; 


Such  as  he  was,  when,  by  Pelides  flain,  And  all  the  wounds  he  for  his  country  bore. 

Theflaliancourfersdrao'd  him o'erihe plain.  Dryden. 

4  fteps 
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fteps  in  the  heath.  I  am  light  as  the  blaft  of  Cromla,  and  I  move 
like  the  fhadow  of  mift.  Connal,  fon  of  Colgar,  I  fee  the  dark 
cloud  of  death  :  it  hovers  over  the  plains  of  Lena.     The  fons  of 

green  Erin  fhall  fall.     Remove  from   the  field  of  ghofts. Like 

the  darkened  moon  *  he  retired,  in  the  midft  of  the  whiftling  blaft. 
Stay,  faid  the  mighty  Connal,  ftay  my  dark-red  friend.  Lay  by 
that  beam  of  heaven,  fon  of  the  windy  Cromla.  What  cave  of 
the  hill  is  thy  lonely  houfe  ?  What  green-headed  hill  is  the  place  of 
thy  reft  ?  Shall  we  not  hear  thee  in  the  ftorm  ?  In  the  noife  of  the 
moimtain-ftream  ?  When  the  feeble  fans  of  the  wind  come  forth, 
and  ride  on  the  blaft  of  the  defart. 

The  foft-voiced  Connal  rofe  in  the  midft  of  his  founding  arms. 
He  ftruck  his  fliield  above  Cuchullin.     The  fon  of  battle  waked. 

Why,  faid  the  ruler  of  the  car,  comes  Connal  through  my 
night  ?  My  fpear  might  turn  againft  the  found ;  and  Cuchullin 
mourn  the  death  of  his  friend.  Speak,  Connal,  fon  of  Colgar,  ipeak, 
thy  counfel  is  like  the  fun  of  heaven. 

Son  of  Semo,  replied  the  chief,  the  ghoft  of  Crugal  came  from 

the  cave  of  his  hill. The  ftars  dim-twinkled  through  his  form; 

and   his  voice   was  like   the  found  of  a  diftant  ftream. He  is  a 

meffenger  of  death. He  fpeaks  of  the  dark  and  narrow  houfe. 

Sue  for  peace,  O  chief  of  Dunfcaich ;  or  fly  over  the  heath  of 
Lena. 

He  fpoke  to  Connal,  replied  the  hero,  though  ftars  dim-twinkled 
through  his  forrp.     Son  of  Colgar,  it  was  the  wind  that  murmured 

*  Ttp^Ti  (?£  11.01.1:01.  p(^Qo\io;,  ^irs  xaTTioj  Like  a  thin  fmoke  he  fees  the  fpirit  fly, 

Sl^iTo  mciyvToi  And  hears  a  feeble,  lamentable  cry. 

HoM.  11,  23.  V.  ICO.  Pope. 

in 
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in  the  caves  of  Lena. Or  if  it  was  the  forni  *  of  Crugal,  why 

didft  thou  not  force  him  to  my  fight.  Haft  thou  enquired  where  is 
his  cave  ?  The  houfe  of  the  fon  of  the  wind  ?  My  fword  might  find 
that  voice,  and  force  his  knowledge  from  him.  And  fmall  is 
his  knowledge,  Connal,  for  he  was  here  to  day.  He  could  not 
have  gone  beyond  our  hills,  and  who  could  tell  him  there  of  our 
death  ? 

Ghosts   fly  on  clouds  and   ride  on  winds,  fiid  Connal's  voice  of 
wifdom.     They  reft  together  in  their  caves,  and  talk  of  mortal  men. 

Then  let  them  talk  of  mortal  men;  of  every  man  but  Erin's 
chief.     Let  me  be  forgot  in  their  cave ;  for   I  will  not  fly  from 

Svvaran. If  I  muft  fall,   my  tomb  ihall  rife  amidll:  the  fame   of 

future  times.  The  hunter  fliall  llied  a  tear  on  my  ftone  ;  and  forrow 
dwell  round  the  high-bofomed  Bragela.  I  fear  not  death,  but  I 
fear  to  fly,  for  Fingal  faw  me  often  vidlorious.  Thou  dim  phantom 
of  the  hill,  fliew  thyfelf  to  me  !  come  on  thy  beam  of  heaven,  and 
fliew  me  my  death  in  thine  hand,  yet  I  will  not  fly,  thou  feeble  fon 
of  the  wind.  Go,  fon  of  Colgar,  ftrike  the  fliield  of  Caithbat,  it 
hangs  between  tlie  fpears.  Let  my  heroes  rife  to  the  found  in  the 
midfi:  of  the  battles  of  Erin.  Though  Fingal  delays  his  coming 
with  the  race  of  the  ftormy  hills ;  we  fliall  fight,  O  Colgar's  fon, 
and  die  in  the  battle  of  heroes. 

The  found  fpreads  wide ;  the  heroes  rife,  like  the  breaking  of  a 
blue-rolling  wave.     They  ftood  on   the  heath,  like  oaks  with  all 

•  The  poet  teaches  us  tlie  opinions  that  through  the  form  of  Crugal,"  and  Cu- 
prevailed  in  liis  time  concerning  the  ftate  chullin's  reply,  we  may  gather  that  they 
of  feparate  fouls.  From  Connal's  ex-  both  thought  the  foul  was  material ;  fome- 
preflion,    "  That  the  flars  dim  twinkled     thing  like  the  siVk^ov  of  the  ancient  Greeks. 

I  their 
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their  branches  round  them  *  i  when  they  eccho  to  the  ftream  of  frofl, 
and  their  withered  leaves  ruftle  to  the  wind. 

High  Cromla's  head  of  clouds  is  gray;  the  morning  trembles 
on  the  half-enlightened  ocean.  The  blue,  gray  mifl  fwims  flowly 
by,  and  hides  the  fons  of  Inis-fail. 

Rise  ye,  faid  the  king  of  the  dark-brown  fhields,  ye  that  came 
from  Lochlin's  waves.     The  fons  of  Erin  have  fled  from  our  arms 

— purfue   them  over  the  plains  of  Lena. And,  Morla,  go  to 

Cormac's  hall  and  bid  them  yield  to  Svi^aran  ;  before  the  people  fhall 

fall  into  the   tomb ;  and  the  hills  of  Ullin  be  filent. They  rofe 

like  a  flock  of  fea-fowl  when  the  waves  expel  them  from  the  Hiore. 
Their  found  was  like  a  thoufand  fl:reams  that  meet  in  Cona's  vale, 
when  after  a  fliormy  night,  they  turn  their  dark  eddies  beneath  the 
pale  light  of  the  morning. 

As  the  dark  fliades  of  autumn  fly  over  the  hills  of  grafs ;  fo  gloo- 
my, dark,  fucceflive  came  the  chiefs  of  Lochlin's  ecchoing  woods. 
Tall  as  the  flag  of  Mor\'en  moved  on  the  king  of  groves.  His  fliin- 
ing  fliield  is  on  his  fide  like  a  flame  on  the  heath  at  night.  When 
the  world  is  filent  and  dark,  and  the  traveller  fees  fome  ghofl:  fport- 
ing  in  the  beam. 

A  BLAST  from  the  trouble  of  ocean  removed  the  fettled  mifl:. 
The  fons  of  Inisfail  appear  like  a  ridge  of  rocks  on  the  fhore. 

*  As  when  heaven's  fire  With   finged    tops,    their   (lately    growth 

Hath   fcath'd  the  foreft  oaks,  or  mcuiitain  tlio'  bare 

pines  Stand  on  the  blafled  heath.        IVIiltgn. 

E  Go, 
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Go,  Moria,  go,  faid  Lochlin's  king,  and  offer  peace  to  thefe. 
Offer  the  terms  we  give  to  kings  when  nations  bow  before  us. 
When  the  vaHant  are  dead  in  war,  and  the  virgin^  weeping  on 
the  field. 

Great  Morla  came,  the  fon  of  Swart,  and  ftately  ftrode  the  king 
of  fliields.  He  fpoke  to  Erin's  blue-eyed  fon,  among  the  IciTer 
heroes. 

Take  Swaran's  peace,  the  warrior  fpoke,  the  peace  he  gives  to 
kings  when  the  nations  bow  before  him.  Leave  UUin's  lovely  plains 
to  us,  and  give  thy  fpoufe  and  dog.  Thy  fpoufe  high-bofom'd,  heav- 
ing fair.  Thy  dog  that  overtakes  the  wind.  Give  thefe  to  prove, 
the  weaknefs  of  thine  arm,  and  live  beneath  our  power. 

Tell   Swaran,  tell  that  heart  of  pride,    that   Cuchullln  never 

yields. 1  give  him  the  dark-blue  rolling  of  ocean,    or  I  give  his 

people  graves  in  Erin.  But  never  fhall  a  ftranger  have  the  lovely 
fun  beam  of  Dunfcaich ;  or  ever  deer  fly  on  Lochlin's  hills  before 
the  nimble-footed  Luath. 

Vain  ruler  of  the  car,  faid  Morla,  wilt  thou  fight  the  king;  that 
king  whofe  fhips  of  many  groves  could  carry  off  thine  Ifle  ?  So  little 
is  thy  green-hilled  Ulliii  to  the  king  of  flormy  wav«s. 

In  words  I  yield  to  many,  Morla ;  but  this  fword  fliall  yield  to 
none.  Erin  fliall  own  the  fway  of  Cormac,  while  Connal  and  Cu- 
chullin  live.  O  Connal,  firft  of  mighty  men,  thou  haft  heard  the 
words  of  Morla  ;  fhall  thy  thoughts  then  be  of  peace,  thou  breaker 
of  the  fliields  ?  Spirit  of  fallen  Crugal  !  why  didft  thou  threaten  us 
with  death  ?  Thy  narrow  houfe  fliall  receive  me  in  the  midft  of  the 
^  lieht 
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1  ight  of  renown. Exalt,  ye  fons  of  Inisfail,  exalt  the  fpear  and  bend 

the  bow ;  rufh  on  the  foe  in  darknefs,  as  the  fpirits  of  ftormy  nights. 

Then  difmal,  roaring,  fierce,  and  deep  the  gloom  of  battle  rolled 
along ;  as  mift  *  that  is  poured  on  the  valley,  when  florms  invade 
the  filent  fun-fliine  of  heaven.  The  chief  moves  before  in  arms, 
like  an  angry  ghoft  before  a  clo\id  ;  when  meteors  inclofe  him  with 

fire ;  and  the  dark  winds  are  in  his  hand, Carril,   far  on   the 

heath,  bids  the  horn  of  battle  found.  He  raifes  the  voice  of  the  fong» 
and  pours  his  foul  into  the  minds  of  heroes. 

Where,  faid  the  mouth  of  the  fong,  where  is  the  fallen  Crugal  ? 

He  lies  forgot  on  earth,  and  the  hall  of  fliells  -j-  is  filent. Sad  is 

the  fpoufe  of  Crugal,  for  flie  is  a  ftranger ;{:  in  the  hall  of  her  forrow. 
But  who  is  {he,  that,  like  a  fun-beam,  flies  before  the  ranks  of  the 
foe?  It  is  Degrena  ||,  lovely  fair,  the  fpoufe  of  fallen  Crugal.  Her 
hair  is  on  the  wind  behind.  Her  eye  is  red;  her  voice  is  flirill. 
Green,  empty  is  thy  Crugal  now,  his  form  is  in  the  cave  of  the  hill. 
He  comes  to  the  ear  of  reft,  and  raifes  his  feeble  voice ;  like  the 
humming  of  the  mountain-bee,  or  colledled  flies  of  evening.  But 
Degrena  falls  like  a  cloud  of  the  morn ;  the  fword  of  Lcchlin  is  in 
her  fide.  Cairbar,  flie  is  fallen,  the  rifing  thought  of  thy  youth. 
She  is  fallen,  O  Cairbar,  the  thought  of  thy  youthful  hours. 

Fierce  Cairba*  heard  the  mournful  found,  and  ruHied  on  like 
ocean's  whale  j  he  faw  the  death  of  his  daughter ;  and  roared  in  the 

*  As  evening  mift  is  tliat  we  Co  often  meet,  in  the  old  psetrv, 

Ris'n  from  a  river  o'er  the  marifh  glides  v/;th  the  chief  of  fl}d!s,  and  thiba'.L  ofJJidls. 
And  gathers  round  faft  at  the  lab'rers         J  Crugal   had  married   Degrena    but  a 

hetl  little   time  before  the  battle,  confequently 

Homeward  returning  Milton.  fhc  may  with  propriety  be  called  a  ftranger 

+  The  ancient  Scot ,  at  well  as  the  pre-  in  the  hall  of  her  forrow. 
fent  highlanders,  drunk  in  (hells;  hence  it         ||  Deo-shrena  fignifies  a  fun-learn. 

E  2  midft 
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midil;  of  thoul^inds  *.  His  fpear  met  a  fon  of  Lochlin,  and  battle 
ipread  Iroin  wing  to  wing.  As  a  hundred  winds  in  Lochlin's  groves^, 
a.s  ilre  in  the  firs  of  a  hundred   hills ;  (o  loud,  fo  ruinous  and  vaffc 

tlie  ranks  of  men  are  hewn  down. Cuehullin  cut  off  heroes  like 

thirties,  and  Swaran  walled  Erin.  Curach  fell  by  his  hand,  and  Cair- 
bar  of  the  bofly  fliield.  Morglan  lies  m  lading  reft ;  and  Ca-olt 
trembles  as  he  dies.  His  white  breaft  is  ftained  with  his  blood ; 
and  his  yellow  hair  ftretchcd  in  the  duft  of  his  native  land.  He 
oi  ten  had  fpread  the  feaft  where  he  fell ;  and  often  raifed  the  voice 
of  the  harp  :  when  his  dogs  leapt  around  for  joy  j  and  the  youths  of 
the  chace  prepared  the  bow. 

Still  Swaran  advanced,  as  a  ftream  that  burfls  front  the  defart. 
The  little  hills  are  rolled  in  its  courfe  j  and  the  rocks  half-funk  by 

its  fide. 

But  Cuehullin   ft'ood  Before  him  like  a  hill -f-,  that  catches   the 

clouds  of  heaven. The  winds  contend  on  its  head  of  pines  ;  and 

the  hail  rattles  on  its  rocks.  But,  firm  in  its  ftr^ngth,  it  flands  and 
ihades  the  filent  vAe  of  Cona. 

So  Cuehullin  ihaded  the  fons  of  Erin>  and.  ftood  in. the  midft  of 
thoufands.     Blood  rifes  like  the  fount,  of  a  rock,  from  panting  heroes 

*  Alidilfque  inmiUibus  ardct,       Virg.  Like  Eryx  or  like  Atbos  great  he  flievvs 

f  Virgil  and  Milton  have  made  ufe  of  a  Or  father  Appenine  when  white  with  fnows; 

comparifon  fimifar  to  tils  ;  I  fball  lay  both  His  head  divine  obfcure  in  clouds  lie  hides, 

before   the  reader,  and  let  hitn  judge  foe  And  fhakes  the  founding  foreft  on  his  fides. 

himfelf  which  of  thefe  two  great  poet:  have  Dryden. 

left  fucceeded.  On  th'  other  fide  Satan  alarm'd, 

^an  Ui  A.h-.s,  au:  quantus  Er)x,  out  ipfi  Colleif^ing  all  his  might,  dilated  ftood 

cp'ujcis^  Like  Tcacriffor  Atlas  unreniov'd  : 

Cumfremit'dicibuSy  qwjntus ^auJetque r  h.i.'i  His  ftature  reach'd  the  flcy. 

Vii  tiief(  attelltnspnt.r  Jppenlnui  ad  auras,  M  iLToy. 

J  around. 
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around  him.     But  Erin  falls  on  either  wing  like  fnow  in  the  day 
of  the  fun. 

O  SONS  of  Inisfail,  fiid  Gmmal,  Lochlln  conquers  on  the  field*. 
Why  ftrive  we  as  reeds  againft  the  wind  ?  Fly  to  the  hill  of  dark- 
brown  hinds.  He  fled  like  the  ftag  of  Morven,  and  his  fpear  is  a 
trembling  beam  of  light  behind  him.  Few  fled  with  Grumal,  the 
chief  of  the  tittle  foul :  they  fell  in  the  battle  of  heroes  on  Lena'? 
ccchoing  heath. 

High  on  his  car,  of  many  gems,  the  chief  of  Erin  flood;  he  flew 
a  mighty  fonof  Lochlin,  and  fpoke,  in  hafl:e,  to  Connal. 

O  CoNNAL,  firft  of  mortal  men,  thou  haft  taught  this  arm  of 
death!  Though  Erin's  fons  have  fled,  fhall  we  not  fight  the  foe  ? 
O  Carril,  fon  of  other  times,  carry  my  living  friends  to  that  bufhy 

hill. Here,  Connal,  let  us  ftand  like  rocks,  and  fave  our  flying 

friends. 

Connal  mounts  the  car  of  light.  They  ftretch  their  fhields^ 
like  the  darkened  moon,  the  daughter  of  the  ftarry  fkies,  when  fhe 
moves,  a  dun  circle,  through  heaven.  Sithfadda  panted  up  the  hill, 
and  Stronnal  haughty  fteed.  Like  waves  behind  a  whale  behind 
them  rulhed  the  foe. 

Now  on  the  rifing  fide  of  Cromla  flood  Erin's  few  fad  fons ;  like 
a  grove  through   which   the   flame  had  rufl:ied  hurried  on  by  the 

winds  of  the  ftormy  night. Cuchullin   flood  belide  an  oak.     He 

rolled  his  red  eye  in  filence,  and  heard  the  wind  in  his  buihy  hair; 

when  the  fcout  of  ocean  came,  Moran  the  fonof  Fithil. The 

fliips,  he  cried,  the  fhips  of  the  lonely  iile  !  There  Fingal  comes 

the 
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the  firft  of  men,  the  breaker  of  the  fliields.     The  waves  foam  be- 
fore his  black  prows.    His  mafts  with  fails  are  like  groves  in  clouds. 

Blow,  faid  CuchuUin,  all  ye  winds  that  rufli  over  my  ifle  of 
lovely  mifl.  Come  to  the  death  of  thoufands,  O  chief  of  the  hills 
of  hinds.  Thy  fails,  my  friend,  are  to  me  like  the  clouds  of 
the  morning  ;  and  thy  fliips  like  the  light  of  heaven ;  and  thou  thy- 
felf  like  a  pillar  of  fire  that  giveth  light  in  the  night.  O  Connal, 
firfl:  of  men,  how  pleafant  are  our  friends !  But  the  night  is  gather- 
ing around ;  where  now  are  the  fhips  of  Fingal  ?  Here  let  us  pafs 
the  hours  of  darknefs,  and  wifh  for  the  moon  of  heaven. 

The  winds  came  down  on  the  woods.  The  torrents  ruflied 
from  the  rocks.  Rain  gathered  round  the  head  of  Cromla.  And 
the  red  ftars  trembled  between  the  flying  clouds.  Sad,  by  the  fide 
of  a  ftream  whofe  found  was  ecchoed  by  a  tree,  fad  by  the  fide  of  a 
ftream  the  chief  of  Erin  fat.  Connal  fon  of  Colgar  was  there,  and 
Carril  of  other  times. 

Unhappy  is  the  hand  of  Cuchullin,  fiid  the  fon  of  Semo,  un- 
happy is   the  hand  of  Cuchullin  fince  he  flew  his  friend. Ferda, 

thou  fon  of  Damman,  I  loved  thee  as  myfelf. 

How,  Cuchullin,  fon  of  Semo,  fell  the  breaker  of  the  fhields  ? 
Well  I  remember,  faid  Connal,  the  noble  fon  of  Damman.  Tall 
and  fair  he  was  like  the  rain-bow  of  the  hill. 

Ferda  from  Albion  came,  the  chief  of  a  hundred  hills.  In 
Muri's  *  hall  he  learned  the  fword,  and  won  the  friendfliip  of  Cu- 
chullin. We  moved  to  the  chace  together;  and  one  was  our  bed  in 
the  heath. 

*  An  academy  in  Ulfter  for  teaching  the  ufe  of  arms. 

Deugala 
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Del  GALA  was  the  fpoufe  oi  Cairbar,  chief  of  the  plains  of 
Ullin.  She  wis  covered  with  the  Hght  of  beauty,  but  her  heart 
was  the  houfe  of  pride.  She  loved  that  fun-beam  of  youth,  the 
noble  fon  of  Damman.  Cairbar,  faid  the  white-armed  woman^ 
give  me  half  of  the  herd.  No  more  I  will  remain  in  your  halls. 
Divide  the  herd,  dark  Cairbar. 

Let  Cuchullin,  faid  Cairbar,  divide  my  herd  on  the  hill.  His 
breaft  is  the  feat  of  juftice.  Depart,  thou  light  of  beauty.  I  went 
and  divided  the  herd.  One  bull  of  fnow  remained.  I  gave  that 
bull  to  Cairbar.     The  wrath  of  Deugala  rofe. 

Son  of  Damman,  begun  the  fair,  Cuchullin  pains  my  foul.  I 
muft  hear  of  his  death,  or  Lubar's  flream  fliall  roll  over  me.  My 
pale  ghoft  fhall  wander  near  thee,  and  mourn  the  wound  of  my 
pride.    Pour  out  the  blood  of  Cuchullin  or  pierce  this  heaving  bread. 

Deugala,  faid  the  fair-haired  youth,  how  fhall  I  flay  the  fon 
of  Semo  ?  He  is  the  friend  of  my  fecret  thoughts,  and  fhall  I  lift 
the  fword  ?  She  wept  three  days  before  him,  on  the  fourth  he  con- 
lented  to  fight. 

I  WILL  fight  my  friend,  Deugala !  but  may  I  fall  by  his  fword. 
Could  I  wander  on  the  hill  and  behold  the  grave  of  Cuchullin  ?  We 
fought  on  the  hills  of  Muri.  Our  fwords  avoid  a  wound.  They 
Aide  on  the  helmets  of  fleel ;  and  found  on  the  flippery  fhields.  Deu- 
gala was  near  with  a  fmlle,  and  faid  to  the  fon  of  Damman,  thine 
arm  is  feeble,  thou  fun-beam  of  youth.     Thy  years  are  not  flrong^ 

for  fleel. Yield  to  the  fon  of  Semo.     He  is   like  the  rock  of. 

Malmor.. 

The 
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The  tear  is  m  the  eye  o*" youth.  He  faultering  faid  to  me,  Cu- 
chulUii,  ralfe  thy  bofly  fliield.  Defend  thee  from  the  hand  of  thy 
friend.  My  foul  is  laden  with  grief:  for  I  muft  flay  the  chief 
of  men. 

I  SIGHED  as  the  wind  in  the  chink  of  a  rock.  I  lifted  high  the 
edge  of  my  fteel.  The  fun-beam  of  the  battle  fell ;  the  firft  of 
CuchuUin's  friends. 

Unhappy  is  the  hand  of  CuchuUin  fince  the  hero  fell. 

Mournful  is  thy  tale,  fon  of  the  car,  faid  Carril  of  other  times. 
It  fends  my  foul  back  to  the  ages  of  old,  and  to  the  days  of  other 
years. Often  have  I  heard  of  Comal  who  flew  the  friend  he  lov- 
ed ;  yet  vidory  attended  his  fleel ;  and  the  battle  was  confumed  in 
his  prefence. 

Comal  was  a  fon  of  Albion;  the  chief  of  an  hundred  hills.  His 
deer  drunk  of  a  thoufand  flreams.  A  thoufand  rocks  replied  to  the 
voice  of  his  dogs.  His  face  was  the  mildnefs  of  youth.  His  hand 
the  death  of  heroes.  One  was  his  love,  and  fair  was  ilie  !  the 
daughter  of  mighty  Conloch.  She  appeared  like  a  fun-beam  among 
women.  And  her  hair  vas  like  the  wing  of  the  raven.  Her  dogs 
were  taugl.t  to  the  chace.  Her  bow-ftring  founded  on  the  winds 
of  the  foreft.  Her  foul  was  fixed  on  Comal.  Often  met  their  eyes 
of  love.     Their  courfe  in  the  chace  was  one,  and  happy  were  their 

words  in  fecret. iiut  Gormal  loved  the  maid,  the  dark  chief  of 

ihe  gloomy  Ard\cr:.     He  watched  her  lone  fteps  in  the  heath  ;  the 
foe  of  unhappy  Comal. 

0N£ 
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One  day,  tired  of  the  chace,  when  the  mifl  had  concealed  their 
friends,  Comal  and  the  daughter  of  Conloch  met  in  the  cave  of  Ro- 
nan  *.  It  was  the  wonted  haunt  of  Comal.  Its  fides  were  hung  with 
his  arms.  A  hundred  fliields  of  thongs  were  there ;  a  hundred 
helms  of  founding  fleel. 

Rest  here,  he  f\id,  my  love  Galvina;  thou  light  of  the  cave  of 
Ronan.  A  deer  appears  on  Mora's  brow.  I  go ;  but  I  will  foon  return. 
I  fear,  flie  faid,  dark  Grumal  my  foe ;  he  haunts  the  cave  of  Ronan. 
I  will  reft  among  the  arms  ;  but  foon  return,  my  love. 

He  went  to  the  deer  of  Mora.  The  daughter  of  Conloch  would 
try  his  love.  She  cloathed  her  white  fides  with  his  armour,  and 
ftrode  from  the  cave  of  Ronan.  He  thought  it  was  his  foe.  His 
heart  beat  high.  His  colour  changed,  and  darknefs  dimmed  his 
eyes.  He  drew  the  bow.  The  arrow  flew.  Galvina  fell  in  blood. 
He  run  with  wildnefs  in  his  fteps  and  called  the  daughter  of  Con- 
loch. No  anfwer  in  the  lonely  rock.  Where  are  thou,  O  my  love  ! 
He  faw,  at  length,  her  heaving  heart  beating  around  the  arrow  he 
threw.    O  Conloch's  daughter,  is  it  thou  ?  He  funk  upon  her  breaft. 

The  hunters  found  the  haplefs  pairj  he  afterwards  walked  the 
hill.     But  many  and  filent  were  his  fteps  round  the  dark  dwelling  of 

*  The  unfortunate  death  of  this  Ronan  is  tion  of  that  poet. — Many  poems  go  under 

the  fubje£l  of  the  ninth   fragment  of  an-  his  name   that  have  been  evidently   com- 

cient   poetry  publiflied  laft  year  :  it  is  not  pofed   fince  his   time ;    they  are  very  nu- 

the   work  of  Ollian,  though   it  is   writ  in  merous  in  Ireland,  and  fome  have  comato 

his  manner,  and   bears  the  genuine  marks  the  tranflator's  hands.    They  are  trivial  and 

of  antiquity. — The  concife  exprellions   of  dull  to   the  laft  degree  ;  fwelling  into  ridi- 

Oflian  are  imitated,  but  the  thoughts  are  culous  bombaft,  or  finking  into  the  loweP: 

too  jejune  and  confined  to  be  the  produc-  kind  of  profaic  iiyh, 

F  li- 
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his  love.  The  fleet  of  the  ocean  came.  He  fought,  the  Grangers 
fled.  He  fearched  for  his  death  over  the  field.  But  who  could  kill 
the  mighty  Comal !  He  threw  away  his  dark-brown  ihield.  An 
arrow  found  his  manly  breaft.  He  fleeps  with  his  loved  Galvina  at 
the  noife  of  the  founding  furge.  Their  green  tombs  are  fcen  by  the 
mariner,  when  he  bounds  on  the  waves  of  the  north. 


F I N  G  A  L, 
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PLEASANT  are  the  words  of  the  fong,  faid  Cuchullin,  and 
lovely  are  the  tales  of  other  times.  They  are  like  the  calm 
dew  of  the  morning  on  the  hill  of  roes,  when  the  fun  is  faint  on 
its  fide,  and  the  lake  is  fettled  and  blue  in  the  vale.  O  Carril,  raife 
again  thy  voice,  and  let  me  hear  the  fong  of  Tura  :  which  v/as  fung 
in  my  halls  of  joy,  when  Fingal  king  of  (hields  was  there,  and 
glowed  at  the  deeds  of  his  fathers. 

Fingal!  thou  man  of  battle,  faid  Carril,  early  were  thy  deeds 
in  arms.  Lochlin  was  confumed  in  thy  wrath,  when  thy  youth 
ftrove  with  the  beauty  of  maids.  They  fmrled  at  the  fair-blooming 
face  of  the  hero ;  but   death  was  in  his  hands.     He  was  ftrong  as 

*  The  fecond  night,  fincc  the  opening  flory  of  Agandecca  is  introducsd  here  with 
of  the  poem,  continues;  and  Cucbuliin,  propriety,  as  great  ufe  is  made  of  it  in  the 
Connal,  and  Carril  ftiil  fit  in  the  place  courfe  of  the  poem,  and  as  it,  in  fomc 
defcr.bed  in  th;  preceding  book.      The     meafure,  brings  about  the  cataftrophe. 

F  2  the 
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the  waters  of  Lora.  His  followers  were  like  the  roar  of  a  thoufand 
flreams.  They  took  the  king  of  Lochlin  in  battle,  but  reftored  him 
to  his  fliips.  His  big  heart  fwelled  with  pride ;  and  the  death  of 
the  youth  was  dark  in  his  foul. For  none  ever,  but  Fingal,  over- 
came the  flrength  of  the  mighty  Starno  *. 

He  fat  in  the  hall  of  his  fliells  in  Lochlin's  woody  land.  He 
called  the  gray-haired  Snivan,  that  often  fung  raund  the  circle  -f  of 
Loda :  when  the  ftone  of  power  heard  his  cry,  and  the  battle  turned 
in  the  field  of  the  valiant. 

Go;  gray-haired  Snivan,  Starno  faid,  to  Ardven's  fea-furrounded 
rocks.  Tell  to  Fingal  king  of  the  defart;  he  that  is  the  fairefl; 
among  his  thoufands,  tell  him  I  give  him  my  daughter,  the  lovelieft 
maid  that  ever  heaved  a  breall  of  fnow.  Her  arms  are  white  as  the 
foam  of  my  waves.  Her  foul  is  generous  and  mild.  Let  him  come 
with  his  braveft  heroes  to  the  daughter  of  the  fecret  hall. 

Snivan  came  to  Albion's  windy  hills  :  and  fair-haired  Fingal 
went.  His  kindled  foul  flew  before  him  as  he  bounded  on  the 
waves  of  the  north. 

Welcome,  faid  the  dark-brown  Starno,  welcome,  king  of  rocky 
Morven ;  and  ye  his  heroes  of  might  j  fons  of  the  lonely  ille  !  Three 
days  within  my  halls  fhall  ye  feaft  ;  and  three  days  purfue  my  boars, 
that  your  f.^me  may  reach  the  maid  that  dwells  in  the  fecret  hall. 

*  Starno  was  the  father  of  Swaran  as  f  This  paflage  mofl  certainly  alludes  to- 
well  as  Agandecca. His  fierce  and  cruel  the   religion  of  Lochlin,    and  the  Jione  of 

charafler  is  well  marked  in  other  poems  pcwcr  here  mentioned  is  the  image  of  one' 

coiKcrr.ing  the  times.  cf  the  deities  of  Scandanavia. 

Thb 
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The  king  of  fnow  *  defigned  their  death,  and  gave  the  feaft  of 
fhells.  Fingal,  who  doubted  the  foe,  kept  on  his  arms  of  ftecl.  The 
fons  of  death  were  afraid,  and  fled  from  the  eyes  of  the  hero.  The 
voice  of  fprightly  mirth  arofe.  The  trembhng  harps  of  joy  are 
flrung.     Bards  fing   the  battle  of  heroes ;  or  the  heaving  breaft  of 

love. Ullin,  Fingal's  bard,  was  there;  the  fweet  voice  of  the 

hill  of  Cona.     He  praifed  the  daughter  of  the  fnow ;  and  Morven's  -j- 

high-defcended  chief. The  daughter  of  the  fnow  overheard,  and 

left  the  hall  of  her  fecret  figh.     She  came  in  all  her  beauty,  like  the 

moon  from  the  cloud  of  the  eaft. Lovelinefs  was  around  her  as 

light.  Her  Heps  were  like  the  mufic  of  fongs.  She  faw  the  youtli 
and  loved  him.  He  was  the  ftolen  figh  of  her  foul.  Her  blue 
eye  rolled  on  him  in  fecret :  and  fhe  blefl;  the  chief  of  Morven. 

The  third  day  with  all  its  beams,  flione  bright  on  the  wood  of 
boars.  Forth  moved  the  dark-browed  Starno ;  and  Fingal,  king  of 
fliields.  Half  the  day  they  fpent  in  the  chace ;  and  the  ipear  of 
Fingal  was  red  in  the  blood  of  Gormal. 

It  was  then  the  daughter  of  Starno,  with  blue  eyes  rolling  in 
tears,  came  with  her  voice  of  love  and  Ipoke  to  the  king  of  Morven. 

Fingal,  high -defcended  chief,  truft  not  Starno's  heart  of  pride; 
Within  that  wood  he  has  placed  his  chiefs  ;  beware  of  the  wood 
of  death.  But,  remember,  fon  of  the  hill,  remember  Agan- 
decca :  fave  me  from  tke  wrath  of  my  father,  king  of  the  windy 
Morven  ! 

*  Starno  is  here  poetically  called  the  king  f  All  the  North- weft  coaft  of  Scotland 
of  fnow,  from  the  great  quantities  of  fnow  probably  went  of  old  under  the  name  of  Mor- 
that  fall  in  his  dominions.  ven,  wlrich  fignifies  a  ridge  of  very  high  hills. 
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The  youth,  with  unconcern,  went  on;  his  heroes  by  his  fide. 
The  fons  of  death  fell  by  his  hand  ;  and  Gormal  ecchoed  around. 

Before  the  halls  of  Starno  the  fons  of  the  chace  convened.  The 
king's  dark  brows  were  like  clouds.  His  eyes  like  meteors  of  night. 
Bring  hither,  he  cries,  Agandecca  to  her  lovely  king  of  Morven. 
His  hand  is  ftained  with  the  blood  of  my  people ;  and  her  words 
have  not  been  in  vain.— — — 

She  came  with  the  red  eye  of  tears.  She  came  with  her  loofe 
raven  locks.  Her  white  breaft  heaved  with  fighs,  like  the  foam  of 
the  ftreamy  Lubar.  Starno  pierced  her  fide  with  fteel.  She  fell 
like  a  wreath  of  fnow  that  Aides  from  the  rocks  of  Ronan ;  when 
the  woods  are  ftill,  and  the  eccho  deepens  in  the  vale. 

Then  Fingal  eyed  his  valiant  chiefs,  his  valiant  chiefs  took  arms. 

The  gloom  of  the  battle  roared,  and  Lochlin  fled  or  died. Pale, 

in  his  bounding  fliip  he  clofed  the  maid  of  the  raven  hair.  Her 
tomb  afcends  on  Ardven,  and  the  fea  roars  round  the  dark  dwelling 
of  Agandecca. 

Blessed  be  her  foul,  laid  Cuchullin,  and  blefled  be  the  mouth 

of  the  fong. Strong  was  the  youth  of  Fingal,    and  ftrong  is  his 

arm  of  age.  Lochlin  fliall  fall  again  before  the  king  of  ecchoing 
Morven.  Shew  thy  face  from  a  cloud,  O  moon  j  light  his  white 
fails  on  the  wave  of  the  night.     And  if  any  ftrong  fpirit  *  of  heaven 

*  This  is  the  only  paflage  in  the  poem  a  fuperior  being,  or  the  ghofts  ofdcceafed 

that  has  the  appearance  ot  religion. — But  warriors,  who  were  fuppofed  in  thofe  times 

Cu'chullin's  apoftrophe  to  this   Tpirit  is  ac-  to  rule  the  ftorms,  and  to  tranfport  them- 

companied  with  a  doubt ;  fo  that  it  is  not  felvcs  in  a  guft  of  wind  from  one  country 

Cjfy  to  determine  whether  the  hero  meant  to  another. 

1  fits 
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fits  on  that  low-hung  cloud;  turn  his  dark  fliips   from  the  rock, 
thou  rider  of  the  ftorni ! 

Such  were  the  words  of  Cuchullin  at  the  found  of  the  mountain- 
ftream,  when  Calmar  afcended  the  hill,  the  wounded  fon  of  Matha. 
From  the  field  he  came  in  his  blood.  He  leaned  on  his  bending 
fpear.    Feeble  is  the  arm  of  battle  !  but  ftrong  the  foul  of  the  hero ! 

Welcome  !  O  fon  of  Matha,  faid  Connal,  welcome  art  thou  to 
thy  friends  !  Why  burfts  that  broken  figh  from  the  breafh  of  him 
that  never  feared  before  ? 

And  never,  Connal,  will  he  fear,  chief  of  the  pointed  fleel.  My 
foul  brightens  in  danger,  and  exults  in  the  noife  of  battle.  I  am  of 
the  race  of  fleel ;  my  fathers  never  feared. 

Cor  MAR  was  the  firft  of  my  race.  He  fported  through  the 
ftorms  of  the  waves.  His  black  fkiff  bounded  on  ocean,  and  travel- 
led on  the  wings  of  the  blalt.  A  fpirit  once  embroiled  the  iiight. 
Seas  fwell  and  rocks  refound.  Winds  drive  along  the  clouds.  The 
lightning  flies  on  wings  of  fire.  He  feared  and  came  to  land  :  then 
bluOied  that  he  feared  at  all.  He  ruflied  again  among  the  waves  to 
find  the  fon  of  the  wind.  Three  youths  guide  the  bounding  bark  ; 
he  flood  with  the  fword  unflieathed.  When  the  low-hung  vapour 
paffed,  he  took  it  by  the  curling  head,  and  fearched  its  dark  womb 
with  his  fleel.  The  fon  of  the  wind  forfook  the  air.  The  moon 
and  flars  returned. 

Such  was  the  boldnefs  of  my  race;  and  Calmar  is  like  his  fa- 
thers. Danger  flies  from  the  uplifted  fword.  They  befl  fucceed 
who  dare.  g^^ 
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But  now,  ye  fons  of  green-vallyed  Erin,  retire  from  Lena's 
bloody  heath.  Colle<fl  the  hd  remnant  of  our  friends,  and  join  the 
fword  of  Fingal.  I  heard  the  found  of  Lochhn's  advancing  arms  ; 
but  Calmar  will  remain  and  fight.  My  voice  fhall  be  fuch,  my 
friends,  as  if  thoufands  were  behind  me.  But,  fon  of  Semo,  re- 
member mc.  Remember  Calmar's  lifclels  corfc.  After  Fingal  has 
wafted  the  field,  place  me  by  fome  ftone  of  remembrance,  that  fu- 
ture times  may  hear  my  fame ;  and  the  mother  of  Calmar  rejoic-e 
over  the  flone  of  my  renown. 

No  :  fon  of  Matha,  laid  CuchuUin,  I  will  never  leave  thee.  My  joy 
is  in  the  unequal  field  :  and  my  foul  increafes  in  danger.  Connal,  and 
Carril  of  other  times,  carry  oft'  the  fad  fons  of  Erin  ;  and  when  the 
battle  is  over,  fearch  for  our  pale  corfes  in  this  narrow  way.  For  near 
this  oak  we  ftiall  ftand  in  the  ftream  of  the  battle  of  thoufands, 

O  Fithil's  fon,  with  feet  of  wind,  fly  over  the  heath  of  Lena. 
Tell  to  Fingal  that  Erin  is  inthralled,  and  bid  the  king  of  Morven 
haften.  O  let  him  come  like  the  fun  in  a  ftorm,  when  he  fliines 
on  the  hills  of  grafs. 

Morning  is  gray  on  Cromla  ;  the  fons  of  the  fea  afcend.  Cal- 
mar ftood  forth  to  meet  them  in  the  pride  of  his  kindling  foul.  But 
pale  was  the  face  of  the  v/arrior ;  he  leaned  on  his  father's  fpear. 
That  fpear  which  he   brought  from   Lara's  hall,  when  the  foul  of 

his  mother  was  fad. But  flowly  now  the  hero  falls  like  a  tree  on 

the  plains  of  Cona.     Dark  Cuchullin  ftands  alone  like  a  rock  *  in  a 


*  -niri  zrir^T]  So  fome  tall  rock  o'erhangs  the  hoary  main, 

H^i'SflST*?,    y-iyxXr),     -sroAiris     a.xiq    sTj/uf     Bv  winds  afiail'd,  by  billows  beat  in  vain, 

i»(r«,  &c,  Unmov'd  it  hears,  above,  the  tempefts  blow, 

HoM  .11.  15.      And  fees  the  watry  mountains  break  below. 

Pope. 
fandy 
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fandy  vale.     The  fea  comes  with  its  waves,  and  roars  on  its  harden- 
ed fides.     Its  head  is  covered  with  foam,  and  the  hills  are  ecchoing 

around. Now  from  the  gray  mift  of  the  ocean,  the  white-failed 

/hips  of  Fingal  appear.     High  is  the  grove  of  their  marts   as  they 
nod,  by  turns,  on  the  rolling  wave. 

SwARAN  faw  them  from  the  hill,  and  returned  from  the  fons  of 
Erin.  As  ebbs  the  refounding  fea  through  the  hundred  illes  of  Inis- 
tore ;  fo  loud,  fo  vaft,  fo  immenfe  returned  the  fons  of  Lochlin 
againfl  the  king  of  the  defart  hill.  But  bending,  weeping,  fad,  and 
flow,  and  dragging  his  long  fpear  behind,  CuchuUin  funk  in  Crom- 
la's  wood,  and  mourned  his  fallen  friends.  He  feared  the  face  of 
Fingal,  who  was  wont  to  greet  him  from  the  fields  of  renown. 

How  many  lie  there  of  my  heroes  !  the  chiefs  of  Inisfail !  they 
that  were  chearful  in  the  hall  when  the  found  of  the  iliells  arofe. 
No  more  ihall  I  find  their  fi:eps  in  the  heath,  or  hear  their  voice  in 
the  chace  of  the  hinds.  Pale,  filent,  low  on  bloody  beds  are  they 
who  were  my  friends  !  O  fpirits  of  the  lately-dead,  meet  Cuchullin 
on  his  heath.  Ccnverfe  with  him  on  the  wind,  when  the  rufi:ling 
tree  of  Tura's  cave  refounds.  There,  far  remote,  I  fhall  lie  un- 
known. No  bard  fhall  hear  of  me.  No  gray  fi:one  fhall  rife  to  my 
renown.  Mourn  me  with  the  dead,  O  Bragela !  departed  is  my 
fame. 

Such  were  the  words  of  Cuchullin  when  he  funk  in  the  woods 
of  Cromla. 

Fingal,  tall  in  his  fhip,  ftretched  his  bright  lance  before  him. 
Terrible  was  the  gleam  of  the  fteel :  it  was  like  the  green  meteor  of 
death,  fetting  in  the  heath  of  Malmor,  when  the  traveller  is  alone, 
and  the  broad  ;noon  is  darkened  in  heaven, 

G  The 
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The  battle  is  over,  fald  the  king,  and  I  behold  the  blood  of  my 
friends.  Sad  is  the  heath  of  Lena ;  and  mournful  the  oaks  of 
Cromla :  the  hunters  have  fallen  there  in  their  ftrength ;  and  the 

fon  of  Semo  is  no  more. Ryno  and  Fillan,  my  fons,  found  the 

horn  of  Fingal's  war.  Afcend  that  hill  on  the  fliore,  and  call  the 
children  of  the  foe.  Call  them  from  the  grave  of  Lamdarg,  the 
chief  of  other  times. 

Be  your  voice  like  that  of  your  father,  when  he  enters  the  battles 
of  his  ftrength.  I  wait  for  the  dark  mighty  man  ;  I  wait  on  Lena's 
lliore  for  Swaran.  And  let  him  come  with  all  his  race ;  for  ftrong 
in  battle  are  the  friends  of  the  dead. 

Fair  Ryno  flew  like  lightning  i  dark  Fillan  as  the  flmde  of  au- 
tumn. On  Lena's  heath  their  voice  is  heard ;  the  fons  of  ocean 
heard  the  horn  of  Fingal's  war.  As  the  roaring  eddy  of  ocean  re- 
turning from  the  kingdom  of  fnows ;  fo  ftrong,  fo  dark,  fo  fudden 
came  down  the  fons  of  Lochlin.  The  king  in  their  front  appears 
in  the  difmal  pride  of  his  arms.  Wrath  burns  in  his  dark-brown 
face  :   and  his  eyes  roll  in  the  fire  of  his  valour. 

FiNGAL  beheld  the  fon  of  Starno ;  and  he  remembered  Agan- 

Qecca. For  Swaran  with  the   tears  of  youth  had  mourned  his 

white-bofomcd  fifter.  He  fent  Ullin  of  the  fongs  to  bid  him  to  the 
feall  of  (hells.  For  pleafant  on  Fingal's  foul  returned  the  remem- 
brance of  the  firft  of  his  loves. 

Ullin  came  with  aged  fteps,  and  fpoke  to.  Starno's  fon.     O  thou 

that  dwelleft  afar,  furrounded,  like  a  rock,  with  thy  waves,  come  to 

the  feaft  of  the  king,  and  pafs  the  day  in  reft.     To  morrow  let  us 

fight,  O  Swaran,  and  break  the  ecchoing  {hields. 

To- 
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To-day,  faid  Starno's  wrathful  fon,  we  break  the  ecchoing  fhlelds : 
to-morrow  my  feaft  will  be  fpread  ;  and  Fingal  lie  on  earth. 

And  to-morrow  let  his  feaft  be  fpread,  faid  Fingal  with  a  fmile ; 

for  to-day,  O  my  fons,   we  {hall  break  the  ecchoing  fliields. 

Offian,  ftand  thou  near  my  arm.     Gaul,   lift  thy  terrible   fword. 
Fergus,  bend  thy  crooked  yew.     Throw,  Fillan,  thy  lance  through 

heaven. Lift  your  ftiields  like  the  darkened   moon.     Be  your 

fpears  the  meteors  of  death.     Follow  me  in  the  path  of  my  fame  ; 
and  equal  my  deeds  in  battle. 

As  a  hundred  winds  on  Morven ;  as  the  ftreams  of  a  hundred 
hills  ;  as  clouds  fly  fucceffive  over  heaven  ;  or,  as  the  dark  ocean 
afl^ults  the  flicre  of  the  defart :  fo  roaring,  fo  vaft,  fo  terrible  the 
armies  mixed  on  Lena's  ecchoing  heath. 

The  groan  of  the  people  fpread  over  the  hills;  it  was  like  the 
thunder  of  night,  when  the  cloud  burfts  on  Cona ;  and  a  thoufand 
ahofts  fliriek  at  once  on  the  hollow  wind. 

Fingal  ruftied  on  in  his  ftrength,  terrible  as  the  fpirit  of  Tren- 
mor  •  when,  in  a  whirlwind,  he  comes  to  Morven  to  fee  the  chil- 

dren'of  his  pride The  oaks  refound  on  their  hills,  and  the  rocks 

fall  down  before  him.  Bloody  was  the  hand  of  my  father  when  he 
whirled  the  lightning  of  his  fword.  He  remembers  the  battles  of 
his  youth,  and  the  field  is  wafted  in  his  courfe. 

Ryno  went  on  like  a  pillar  of  fire. Dark  is  the  brow  of  GauL 

Fergus  rulhed  forward  with  feet  of  wind  j  and  Fillan  like  the  mift 

G  2  «^ 
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of  the  hill.— — Myfelf  *,  like  a  rock,  came  down,  I  exulted  in 
the  flrength  of  the  king.  Many  were  the  deaths  of  my  arm ;  and 
difmal  was  the  gleam  of  my  fword.  My  locks  were  not  then  fo 
gray  ;  nor  trembled  my  hands  of  age.  My  eyes  were  not  clofed  in 
darknefsj  nor  failed  my  feet  in  the  race. 

Who  can  relate  the  deaths  of  the  people  ;  or  the  deeds  of  mighty 
heroes ;  when  Fingal,  burning  in  his  wrath,  confumed  the  fons  of 
Lochlin  ?  Groans  fwelled  on  groans  from  hill  to  hill,  till  night  had 
covered  all.  Pale,  flaring  like  a  herd  of  deer,  the  fons  of  Lochlin 
convene  on  Lena.  We  fat  and  heard  the  fprightly  harp  at  Lubar's 
gentle  llream.  Fingal  himfelf  was  next  to  the  foe  j  and  liftened  to 
the  tales  of  bards.  His  godlike  race  were  in  the  fong,  the  chiefs  of 
other  times.  Attentive,  leaning  on  his  fliield,  the  king  of  Morven 
fat.  The  wind  whiltled  through  his  aged  locks,  and  his  thoughts 
are  of  the  days  of  other  years.  Near  him  on  his  bending  Ipear, 
my  young,  my  lovely  Ofcar  flood.  He  admired  the  king  of  Mor- 
ven :  and  his  adions  were  fwelling  in  his  foul. 

Son  of  my  fon,  begun  the  king,  O  Ofcar,  pride  of  youth,  I  faw 
the  fliining  of  thy  fword  and  gloried  in  my  race.  Purfue  the  glory 
of  our  fathers,  and  be  what  they  have  been ;  when  Trenmor  lived, 
the  firfl  of  men,  and  Trathal  the  father  of  heroes.  They  fought  the 
battle  in  their  youth,  and  are  the  fong  of  bards. 

O  Oscar  !  bend  the  ftrong  in  arm  :  but  fpare  the  feeble  hand. 
Be  thou  a  flream  of  many  tides  againlt  the  foes  of  thy  people  ;  but 

*  Here  the  poet  celebrates  his  own  ac-  fuggefts  to  him  the  helplefs  fituation  of  his 

tions,  but  he  does  it  in  fuch  a  manner  that  age.      We  do  not  defpife  him  for  felfilb 

we  are  not  difpleafed.     The  mention  of  praife,  but  feel  his  misfortunes, 
the  great  anions  of  his  youth  immediately 

like 
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like  the  gale  that  moves  the  grafs  to  thofe  who  aflc  thine  aid . 

So  Trenmor  lived;  fuch  Trathal  was;  and  fuch  has  Fingal  been. 
My  arm  was  the  fupport  of  the  injured  j  and  the  weak  refted  behind 
the  lightning  of  my  fleel. 

Oscar  !  I  was  young  like  thee,  when  lovely  FainafoUis  came: 
that  fun-beam  !  that  mild  light  of  love  !  the  daughter  of  Craca's  * 
king !  I  then  returned  from  Cona's  heath,  and  few  were  in  my 
train.  A  white-failed  boat  appeared  far  off;  we  faw  it  like  a  miil 
that  rode  on  ocean's  blaft.  It  foon  approached ;  we  faw  the  fair. 
Her  white  breaft  heaved  with  fighs.  The  wind  was  in  her  loofc 
dark  hair  :  her  rofy  cheek  had  tears. 

Daughter  of  beauty,  calm  I  faid,  what  figh  is  in  that  breaft  ? 
Can  I,  young  as  I  am,  defend  thee,  daughter  of  the  fea  ?  My  fword 
is  not  unmatched  in  war,  but  dauntlefs  is  my  heart. 

To  thee  I  fly,  with  fighs  (he  replied,  O  prince  of  mighty  men  ! 
To  thee  I  fly,  chief  of  the  generous  Ihells,  fupporter  of  the  feeble 
hand !  The  king  of  Craca's  ecchoing  ifle  owned  me  the  fun-beam 
of  his  race.  And  often  did  the  hills  of  Cromala  reply  to  the  fighs  of 
love  for  the  unhappy  FainafoUis,  Sora's  chief  beheld  me  fair ;  and 
loved  the  daughter  of  Craca.  His  fword  is  like  a  beam  of  light 
upon  the  warrior's  fide.  But  dark  is  his  brow  ;  and  tempefts  are  in 
his  foul.     I  fhun  him  on  the  rolling  fea  ;  but  Sora's  chief  purfues. 

Refl  thou,  I  faid,  behind  my  ihield ;  refi;  in  peace,  thou  beam  of 
light!  The  gloomy  chief  of  Sora  will  fly,  if  Fingal's  arm  is  like  his 

*  What  the  Craca  here  mentioned  was,  that  it  was  one  of  the  Shetland  iiles. — 
is  not,  at  this  diftance  of  time,  eafy  to  de-  There  is  a  ftory  concerning  a  daughter  of 
tcrmine.     The  moft  probable  opinion  is,     the  king  of  Craca  in  the  fixth  book, 

foul. 
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foul.  In  feme  lone  cave  I  might  conceal  thee,  daughter  of  the  fea  ! 
But  Fingal  never  flies ;  for  where  the  danger  threatens,  I  rejoice  in 
the  ilorm  of  fpears. 

I  SAW  the  tears  upon  her  cheek.     I  pitied  Craca's  fair. 

Now,  like  a  dreadful  wave  afar,  appeared  the  fliip  of  ftorniy 
Borbar.  His  mafls  high-bended  over  the  fea  behind  their  fheets  of 
fnow.  White  roll  the  waters  on  either  fide.  The  ftrength  of 
ocean  founds.  Come  thou,  I  faid,  from  the  roar  of  ocean,  thou 
rider  of  the  ftorm.  Partake  the  feaft  within  my  hall.  It  is  the 
houfe  of  ftrangers. 

The  maid  ftood  trembling  by  my  fide ;  he  drew  the  bow :  flie 
fell.     Unerring  is  thy  hand,  I  faid,  but  feeble  was  the  foe. 

We  fought,  nor  weak  was  the  ftrife  of  death.  He  funk  beneath 
my  fword.  We  laid  them  in  two  tombs  of  flones  ;  the  haplefs  lo- 
vers of  youth. 

Such  have  I  been  in  my  youth,  O  Ofcar;  be  thou  like  the 
age  of  Fingal.  Never  fearch  for  the  battle,  nor  fliun  it  when  it 
comes. 

Fill  AN  and  Ofgar  of  the  dark-brown  hair;  ye  children  of  the 
race ;  fly  over  the  heath  of  roaring  winds  j  and  view  the  fons  of 
Lochlin.  Far  ofi"I  hear  the  noife  of  their  fear,  like  the  fliorms  of 
ecchoing  Cona,     Go :  that  they  may  not  fly  my   fword  along  the 

waves  of  the  north. For  many  chiefs  of  Erin's  race  lie  here  on 

the  dark  bed  of  death.  The  children  of  the  fl:orm  are  low ;  the 
fons  of  ecchoing  Cromla. 

T  The 
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The  heroes  flew  like  two  dark  clouds :  two  dark  clouds  that  are 
the  chariots  of  ghofls  -,  when  air's  dark  children  come  to  frighten 
iiaplefs  men. 

It  was  then  that  Gaul  *,  the  fon  of  Morni,  ftood  like  a  rock  in 
the  night.  His  fpear  is  glittering  to  the  ftars  i  his  voice  like  m^iny 
flreams. 

Son  of  battle,  cried  the  chief,  O  Fingal,  king  of  fliells!  let  the 
bards  of  many  fongs  fboth  Erin's  friends  to  reft.  And,  Fingal, 
fheath  thy  fword  of  death  ;  and  let  thy  people  fight.  We  wither 
away  without  our  fame ;  for  our  king  is  the  only  breaker  of  fliields. 
When  morning  rifes  on  our  hills,  behold  at  a  diftance  our  deeds. 
Let  Lochlin  feel  the  fword  of  Morni's  fon,  that  bards  may  fmg  of 
me.  Such  was  the  cullom  heretofore  of  Fingal's  noble  race.  Such 
was  thine  own,  thou  king  of  fwords,  in  battles  of  the  fpear." 

O  SON  of  Morni,  Fingal  replied,  I  glory  in  thy  fame. Fight; 

but  my  fpear  fhall  be  near  to  aid  thee  in  the  midft  of  danger.  Raife, 
raife  the  voice,  fons  of  the  fong,  and  lull  me  into  reft.     Here  will 

Fingal  lie  amidft  the  wind  of  night. And  if  thou,  Agandecca, 

art  near,  among  the  children  of  thy  land ;  if  thou  fitteft  on  a  blaft 
of  wind  among  the  high-flirowded  mafts  of  Lochlin ;_  come  to  my 
dreams  -|-,  my  fair  one,  and  fhew  thy  bright  face  to  my  foul. 

*  Gaul,  the  fon  of  Morni,  was  cfiief  of  a  more  ftrength  than  conduft  in  battle.     He 

tribe  that  difputed  long,  the  pre-eminence,  was  very  fond  of  military  fame,  and  h;rc 

with  Fingal   himfelf.     They  were  reduced  he  demands  the  next  battle  to  himfelf.— The 

at  laft  to  obedience,  and  Gaul,  from  an  poet,  fay  an  artifice,  removes  Fingal,  that 

enemy,    turned  Fingjl's    beft  friend  and  his  return  may  be  the  more  magnificent, 

grcateft  hero.     His  charafler  is  fomething  f  The  poet  prepares  us  for  the  dream  of 

like  that  of  Apx.  in  the  Iliad ;  a  hero  of  Fingal  in  the  next  book. 

Many 
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Many  a  voice  and  many  a  harp  in  tuneful  founds  arofe.  Of  Fin- 
gal's  noble  deeds  they  fung,  and  of  the  noble  race  of  the  hero.  And 
fometimes  on  the  lovely  found  was  heard  the  name  of  the  now 
mournful  Offian. 

Often  have  I  fought,  and  often  won  in  battles  of  the  fpear.  But 
blind,  and  tearful,  and  forlorn  I  now  walk  with  little  men.  O  Fin- 
gal,  with  thy  race  of  battle  I  now  behold  thee  not.     The  wild  roes 

feed  upon  the  green  tomb  of  the  mighty  king  of  Morven. Blefl 

be  thy  foul,  thou  king  of  fwords,  thou  moft  renowned  on  the  hills 
of  Cona ! 


F  1  N  G  A  L, 
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WHO  comes  with  her  fongs  from  the  mountain,  like  the 
bow  of  the  fliowery  Lena  ?  It  is  the  maid  of  the  voice  of 
love.  The  white-armed  daughter  of  Tofcar.  Often  haft  thou  heard 
my  fong,  and  given  the  tear  of  beauty.  Doft  thou  come  to  the 
battles  of  thy  people,  and  to  hear  the  aftions  of  Ofcar  ?  When  fhall 
I  ceafe  to  mourn  by  the  ftreams  of  the  ecchoing  Cona  ?  My  years 
have  paired  away  in  battle,  and  my  age  is  darkened  with  forrow. 

Daughter  of  the  hand  of  fnow  !  I  was  not  fo  mournful  and 
blind ;  I  was  not   fo  dark  and   forlorn  when  Everallin   loved  me. 

♦  Fingal  being  afleep,    and  the   aaion  middle  of  the  third  night  from  the  opening 

fufpended  by  nisht,  the  poet  introduces  the  of  the   poem. This  book,  as  many  of 

ftoryofhiscour'^ftipofEvirallinthedaugh-  Offian's  other  compofitlons,    is    addreded 

t:rofBranno.     The  epifode  is  necefTary  to  the  beautiful  Malvina  the  daughter  of 

to  clear  up  feveral   palTages    that  follow  in  Tofcar.     She  appears  to  have  been  in  love 

the  poem  ;  at  the  fame   time  that   it  na-  with  Ofcar,  and  to  have  afFefled  the  com- 

turally  brings  on  the  aclion  of  the  book,  pany  of  the  father  after   the  death  of  the 

which  may  be  fuppofed  to  begin  about  the  fon. 

■'^  U  Everallin 
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Everallin  with  the  dark-brov/n  hair,  the  white-bofomed  loveof  Cor- 
mac.  A  thoufand  heroes  fought  the  maid,  flie  denied  her  love  to  a 
thoufand ;  the  fons  of  the  fword  were  defpifed ;  for  graceful  in  her 
eyes  was  Ollian. 

I  WENT  in  fait  of  the  maid  to  Lego's  fable  furge  ;  twelve  of  my 
people  were  there,  the  fens  of  the  ftreamy  Morven.     We  came  to 

Branno  friend  of  Grangers  :  Branno  of  the  founding  mail. From 

whence,  he  faid,  are  the  arms  of  fteel  ?  Not  eafy  to  win  is  the  maid 
that  has  denied  the  blue-eyed  Ions  of  Erin.  But  blelf  be  thou,  O 
fon  of  Fingal,  happy  is  the  maid  that  waits  thee.  Tho'  twelve 
daughters  of  beauty  were  mine,  thine  were  the  choice,  thou  fon  of 

fame  ! Then  he  opened  the  hall  of  the  maid,   the   dark-haired 

Everallin.  Joy  kindled  in  our  breafts  of  fleel  and  bleft  the  maid 
of  Branno. 

Above  us  on  the  hill  appeared  the  people  of  ilately  Cormac 
Eight  were  the  heroes  of  the  chief;  and  the  heath  flamed  with  their 
arms.  There  Colla,  Durra  of  the  wounds,  there  mighty  Tofcar,, 
and  Tago,  there   Freftal  the  vidlorious  ftood ;  Dairo  of  the  happy 

deeds,  and  Dala  the  battle's  bulwark  in   the  narrow  way. The 

fword  flamed  in  the  hand  of  Cormac,  and  graceful  was  the  look  of 
the  hero. 

Eight  were  the  heroes  of  OfTian  ;  Ullin  ftormy  fon  of  war  j 
Mullo  of  the  generous  deeds ;  the  noble,  the  graceful  Scelacha ; 
Oglan,  and  Cerdal  the  wrathful,  and  Dumariccan's  brows  of  death. 
And  why  fliould  Ogar  be  the  lall ;  fo  wide  renowned  on  the  hills 
of  Ardven  ? 

Ogar  met  Dala  the  ftrong,  face  to  face,  on  the  field  of  heroes. 
The  batile  of  the  chiefs  was  like  the  wind  on  ocean's  foamy  waves. 

The 
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The  dagger  is  remembered  by  Ogar ;  the  weapon  which  he  loved  ; 
nine  times  he  drowned  it  in  Dcla's  fide.  The  ftormy  battle  turned. 
Three  times  I  broke  on  Cormac's  fliield  :  three  times  he  broke  his 

fpear.     But,  unhappy  youth  of  love  !  I  cut  his  head  away. Five 

times  I  fhook  it  by  the  lock.     The  friends  of  Cormac  fled. 

Whoever  would  have  told  me,  lovely  maid,  when  then  I  flrove 
in  battle ;  that  blind,  forfaken,  and  forlorn  I  now  lliould  pafs  the 
night ;  firm  ought  his  mail  to  have  been,  and  unmatched  his  arm 
in  battle. 

Now*  on  Lena's  glopmy  heath  the  voice  of  mulic  died  away. 
The  unconftant  blaft  blew  hard,  and  the  high  oak  fliook  its  leaves 
around  me  i  of  Everallin  were  my  thoughts,  when  flie,  in  all  the 
light  of  beauty,  and  her  blue  eyes  rolling  in  tears,  ftood  on  a  cloud 
before  my  fight,  and  fpoke  with  feeble  voice. 

O  OssiAN,  rife  and  fave  my  fon  ;  fave  Ofcar  prince  of  men,  near 

the  red  oak  of  Lubar's  ftream,  he  fights  with  ochlin's  fons. She 

funk  into  her  cloud  again.  I  clothed  me  with  my  fteel.  My  fpear 
fupported  my  fleps,  and  my  rattling  armour  rung.  I  hummed,  as  I 
was  wont  in  danger,  the  fongs  of  heroes  of  old.  Like  diftant  thun- 
der -f  Lochlin  heard  ;  they  fled  ;  my  fon  purfued. 

*  The  poet  returns  to  his  fu^je^S.     IF  my.     This  paflage   refembles  one  in  the 

one  could  fix  the  time  of  the  year  in  which  eighteenth  Iliad,  where  the  voice  of  Achil- 

the  a£lion  of  the  poem  happened,  from  the  les  frightens  the  Trojans  from  the  body  of 

fcene  defcribed   here,  I  fhould  be  tempted  Patroclus. 

to  place  it    in  autumn — The  trees  flied  Forth  march'd  the  chief,  and  diftant  from 

their  leaves,  and   the  winds  are   variable,  the  crowd 

both  which  circumftances  agree  with  that  Highontherampartrais'd  hisvoicealoud. 
feafon  of  the  year.  So  high  his  brazen  voice  the  hero  rear'd, 

t  Offian  gives  the  reader  a  high  idea  of  Hofts  drop  their  arms  and  trembled  as 
himfelf.     His  very   fong  frightens  the  ene-  they  fear'd.  Pope. 

H  2  I  CALLED 
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I  CALLED  him  like  a  diflant  ftream.     My  fon  return  over  Lena. 

No  further  purllie  the  foe,  though    Oflian  is  behind  thee. He 

came  ;  and  lovely  in  my  ear  was  Ofcar's  founding  fleel.  Why  didll 
thou  ftop  my  hand,  he  faid,  till  death  had  covered  all  ?  l-'or  dark 
and  dreadful  by  the  itream  they  met  thy  fon  and  Fillan.  They 
watched  the  terrors  of  the  night.  Our  fwords  have  conquered 
fome.  But  as  the  winds  of  night  pour  the  ocean  over  the  white 
fands  of  Mora,  fo  dark  advance  the  fons  of  Lochlin  over  Lena's 
ruftling  heath.  The  ghofts  of  night  fliriek  afar;  and  I  have  ken 
the  meteors  of  death.  Let  me  awake  the  king  of  Morven,  he 
that  fmiles  in  danger ;  for  he  is  like  the  fun  of  heaven  that  rifes  in 
a  florm. 

FiNGAL  had  flarted  from  a  dream,  and  leaned  on  Trenmor's 
fliield  i  the  dark-brown  fliield  of  his  fathers ;  which  they  had  lifted 
of  old  in  the  battles  of  their  race. 

My  hero  had  feen  in  his  rell  the  mournful  form  of  Agandecca ; 
flie  came  from  the  way  of  the  ocean,  and  llowly,  lonely,  moved  over 
Lena.  Her  face  was  pale  like  the  mill  of  Cromla ;  and  dark  were 
the  tears  of  her  cheek.  She  often  raifed  her  dim  hand  from  her 
robe ;  her  robe  which  was  of  the  clouds  of  the  defart :  flie  raifed  her 
dim  hand  over  Fingal,  and  turned  away  her  filent  eyes. 

Why  weeps  the  daughter  of  Starno,  faid  Fingal,  with  a  figh  ? 
Why  is  thy  face  fo  pale,  thou  daughter  of  the  clouds  ? 

She  departed  on  the  wind  of  Lena;  and  left  him  in  the  midft  of 
the  night. She  mourned  the  fons  of  her  people  that  were  to  fall 

by  Fingal's  hand. 

The 
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The  hero  ftarted  from  reft,  and  {till   beheld  her  in  his  foul. . 

The  found  of  Ofcar's  fteps  approached.  The  king  faw  die  gray 
/hield  on  liis  fide.  For  the  faint  beam  of  the  morning  came  over 
the  waters  of  Ullin. 

What  do  the  foes  in  their  fear,  faid  the  rifing  king  of  Morven  ? 
Or  fly  they  through  ocean's  foam,  or  wait  they  the  battle  of  ileel  ? 
But  why  fhould  Fingal  afk  ?  I  hear  their  voice  on  the  early  wind. — 
Fly  over  Lena's  heath,  O  Ofcar,  and  awake  our  friends  to  battle. 

The  king  flood  by  the  ftone  of  Lubar ;  and  thrice  reared  his  ter- 
rible voice.  The  deer  ftarted  from  the  fountains  of  Cromla ;  and 
all  the  rocks  fliook  on  their  hills.  Like  the  noife  of  a  hundred 
mountain-ftreams,  that  burft,  and  roar,  and  foam  :  like  the  clouds 
that  gather  to  a  tempeft  on  the  blue  face  of  the  fky  ;  fo  met  the  fons 
of  the  defart,  round  the  terrible  voice  of  Fingal.  For  pleafant  was 
the  voice  of  the  king  of  Morven  to  the  w-arriors  of  his  land  :  for  often 
had  he  led  them  to  battle,  and  returned  with  the  fpoils  of  the  foe. 

Come  to  battle,  faid  the  king,  ye  children  of  the  florm.      Come 

to  the  death  of  thoufands.     Comhal's  fon  will  fee  the  light. My 

fword  fhall  wave  on  that  hill,  and  be  the  fhield  of  my  people.     But 
never  may  you  need  it,  warriors  ;  while  the  fon  of  Morni  fights,  the 

chief  of  mighty  men. He  fliall  lead  my  battle;   that  his  fame 

may  rife  in  the  fong. 

O  YE  ghofls  of  heroes  dead  !  ye  riders  of  the  florm  of  Cromla  I 
receive  my  falling  people  with  joy,  and  bring  them  to  your  hills. — 
And  may  the  blall  of  Lena  carry  them  over  my  feas,  that  they  may 
come  to  my  filent  dreams,  and  delight  my  foul  in  refl. 

FiLLAN 
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Fill  AN  and  Oicar,  of  the  dark-brown  hair!  fair  Ryno,  with 
the  pointed  fteel !  advance  with  valour  to  the  fight ;  and  behold  the 
fon  of  Morni.  Let  your  fwords  be  like  his  in  the  ftrife  :  and  behold 
the  deeds  of  his  hands.  Protedl  the  friends  of  your  father  :  and 
remember  the  chiefs  of  old.  My  children,  I  will  fee  you  yet, 
though  here  ye  fhould  fall  in  Erin.  Soon  fiiall  our  cold,  pale  gholls 
meet  in  a  cloud,  and  fly  over  the  hills  of  Cona. 

Now  like  a  dark  and  ftormy  cloud,  edged  round  with  the  red 
lightning  of  heaven,  and  flying  wefl:ward  from  the  morning's  beam, 
the  king  of  hills  removed.     Terrible  is  the  light  of  his  armour,  and 

two  fpears  are  in  his  hand. His  gray  hair  falls  on  the  wind. 

He  often  looks  back  on  the  war.  Three  bards  attend  the  fon  of 
fame,  to  carry  his  words  to  the  heroes. — High  on  Cromla's  fide  he 
fat,  waving  the  lightning  of  his  fword,  and  as  he  waved  we  moved. 

Joy  rofe  in  Ofcar's  face.  His  cheek  is  red.  His  eye  fheds  tears. 
The  fword  is  a  beam  of  fire  in  his  hand.  He  came,  and  fmiling, 
fpoke  to  OlTian. 

O  RULER  of  the  fight  of  fl:eel !  my  father,  hear  thy  fon.  Retire 
with  Morven's  mighty  chief;  and  give  me  Ofiians  fame.  And  if 
here  I  fall ;  my  king,  remember  that  breall:  of  fnow,  that  lonely 
fun-beam  of  my  love,  the  white-handed  daughter  of  Tofcar.  For 
with  red  cheek  from  the  rock,  and  bending  over  the  ftream,  her  foft 
hair  flies  about  her  bofom  as  flie  pours  the  figh  for  Ofcar.  Tell  her 
I  am  on  my  hills  a  lightly-bounding  fon  of  the  wind  ;  that  hereafter, 
in  a  cloud,  I  may  meet  the  lovely  maid  of  Tofcar. 

Raise,  Ofcar,  rather  raife  my  tomb.  I  will  not  yield  the  fight 
to   thee.     For  firll  and  bloodiefl:    in  the  war  my  arm  iliall  teach 

8  thee 
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thee  how  to  fight.  But,  remember,  my  fon,  to  place  this  fword, 
this  bow,  and  the  horn  of  my  deer,  within  that  dark  and  narrow 
houfe,  whofe  mark  is  one  gray  flonc.  Olcar,  I  have  no  love  to  leave 
to  the  care  of  my  fon  ;  for  graceful  Evirallin  is  no  more,  the  lovely 
daughter  of  Branno. 

Such  were  our  words,  when  Gaul's  loud  voice  came  growing  on 
the  wind.  He  waved  on  high  the  fword  of  his  father,  and  ruflied 
to  death  and  wounds. 

As  waves  white-bubbling  over  the  deep  come  fwelling,  roaring 
on ;  as  rocks  of  ooze  meet  roaring  waves :  fo  foes  attacked  and 
fought.  Man  met  with  man,  and  fteel  with  fteel.  Shields  found, 
men  fall.  As  a  hundred  hammers  on  the  fon  of  the  furnace,  fo  rofe, 
fo  rung  their  fwords. 

Gaul  ruflied  on  like  a  whirlwind  in  Ardven.  The  deftrudlion 
of  heroes  is  on  his  fword.  Swaran  was  like  the  fire  of  the  defart  in 
the  ecchoing  heath  of  Gormal.  How  can  I  give  to  the  fong  the 
death  of  many  fpears  ?  IVIy  fword  rofe  high,  and  flamed  in  the  ftrife 
of  blood.  And,  Ofcar,  terrible  wert  thou,  my  beft,  my  greateft 
fon  !  I  rejoiced  in  my  fecret  foul,  when  his  fword  flamed  over  the 
flain.  They  fled  amain  through  Lena's  heath  :  and  we  purfued  and 
flew.  As  fl:ones  that  bound  from  rock  to  rock  ;  as  axes  in  ecchoing 
woods  ;  as  thunder  rolls  from  hill  to  hill  in  difmal  broken  peals  }  fo 
blow  fucceeded  to  blow,  and  death  to  death,  from  the  hand  of  Ofcar  * 
and  mine. 

*  Offian  never  fails   to  give  a  fine  cha-  a  propriety  in  dwelling  here  on  the  adions 

raiSler  of  his  beloved  fon.     His  fpeech  to  of  Ofcar,   as    the    beautiful  Malvin.',    to 

his  father  is  that  of  a  hero  ;  it  contains  the  whom   the  book  is  addrtfled,  was  in  love 

fubmiflion  due  to  a  parent,  and  the  warmth  v/ith  that  hero. 
that  becomes  a  young  warrior.     There  b 

But 
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But  Swaran  clofed  round  Morni's  fon,  as  the  ftrength  of  the  tide 
of  Iniftore.  The  king  half-rofe  from  his  hill  at  the  fight,  and  half- 
afilimed  the  fpear.  Go,  UUin,  go,  my  aged  bard,  begun  the  king 
of  Morven.  Remind  the  mighty  Gaul  of  battle;  remind  him  of 
his  fathers.  Support  the  yielding  fight  with  fong;  for  fong  enlivens 
war.  Tall  Ullin  went,  with  fteps  of  age,  and  fpoke  to  the  king 
of  fwords. 

Son  *  of  the  chief  of  generous  fleeds !  high-bounding  king  of 
fpears.  Strong  arm  in  every  perilous  toil.  Hard  heart  that  never 
yields.  Chief  of  the  pointed  arms  of  death.  Cut  down  the  foe; 
let  no  white  fail  bound  round  dark  Iniftore.  Be  thine  arm  like 
thunder.  Thine  eyes  like  fire,  thy  heart  of  folid  rock.  Whirl  round 
thy  fword  as  a  meteor  at'  night,  and  lift  thy  fliield  like  the  flame  of 
death.  Son  of  the  chief  of  generous  fteeds,  cut  down  the  foe ;  deftroy. 

The  hero's  heart  beat  hi?h.    But  Swaran  came  with  battle.    He 

cleft  the  Ihield  of  Gaul  in  twain  ;  and  the  fons  of  the  delart  fled. 

Now  Fingal  arofe  in  his  might,  and  thrice  he  reared  his  voice. 

Cromla  anlwered  around,   and  the  fons  of  the  defart  ftood  ftill. 

They  bent  their  red  faces  to  earth,  afliamed  at  the  prefence  of  Fin- 
gal. He  came  like  a  cloud  of  rain  in  the  days  of  the  fun,  when 
flow  it  rolls  on  the  hill,  and  fields  expedl  the  lliower.  Swaran  be- 
held the  terrible  king  of  Morven,  and  fl:opped  in  the  midft  of  his 
courfc.  Dark  he  leaned  on  his  fpear,  rolling  his  red  eyes  around. 
Silent  and   tall  he  feemed  as  an  oak  on  the  banks  of  Lubar,  which 

*  The  war-fong  of  Ullin  varies  from  the  rhymes,  has  been  carried  down  almoft  to 

reft  of  tiic  poem  in  the  verfification.   It  runs  our  own  times.    Several  of  thefe  war- fongs 

down  like  a  torrent;  and   confifls   almoft  are  extant,  but  the   m  oft  of  them  are  only 

ii.tire'y   of  epithets.     Tlie  cuftom  of  en-  a  group  of  epithets,  without  beauty  or  har- 

couraging   men   in  battle   with   extempore  monv,  utterly  dcftitute  of  poetical  merit. 

I  had 
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had  its   branches  blafted  of  old  by  the  Hghtning  of  heaven. It 

bends  over  the  ftream,  and  the  gray  mofs  whiltles  in  the  wind  :  fo 
llood  the  king.  Then  llowly  he  retired  to  the  rifing  heath  of  Lena. 
His  thoufands  pour  around  the  hero,  and  the  darknefs  of  battle  ga- 
thers on  the  hill. 

FiNGAL,  like  a  beam  from  heaven,  flione  in  the  midft  of  his 
people.  His  heroes  gather  around  him,  and  he  fends  forth  the  voice 
of  his  power.  Raife  my  flandards  *  on  high, — fpread  them  on  Le- 
na's wind,  like  the  flames  of  an  hundred  hills.  Let  them  found  on 
the  winds  of  Erin,  and  remind  us  of  the  fight.  Ye  fons  of  the  roar- 
ing ftreams,  that  pour  from  a  thoufand  hills,  be  near  the  king  of 
Morven  :  attend  to  the  words  of  his  power.  Gaul  ftrongeft  arm  of 
death !  O  Ofcar,  of  the  future  fights ;  Connal,  fon  of  the  blue 
blades  of  Sora ;  Dermid  of  the  dark-brown  hair,  and  Offian  king 
of  many  fongs,  be  near  your  father's  arm. 

We  reared  the  fun-beam -f- of  battle;  the  ftandard  of  the  king. 
Each  hero's  foul  exulted  with  joy,  as,  waving,  it  flevv'  on  the  wind. 
It  was  ftudded  with  gold  above,  as  the  blue  wide  fliell  of  the  nightly 
fky.     Each  hero  had  his  ftandard  too ;  and  each  his  gloomy  men. 

Behold,  faid  the  king  of  generous  (llells,  how  Lochlin   divides 

on  Lena. They  ftand  like  broken  clouds  on  the  hill,  or  an  half 

confumed  grove  of  oaks  ;  when  we  fee  the  iky  through  its  branches, 
and  the  meteor  paifing  behind.     Let  every  chief  among  the  friends 

*  Th'  imperial  enfign,  which  full  high         f  Fingal's  ftandard  w.ns  dillinguifhed  by 

advanc'd,  ths  mmt  oi fun  beam  ;  probably  on  account 

Shone  lilce    a    meteor    ftrcaming    to  the  of  its  bright  colour,  and  its  being  fludded 

wind.  with  gold.  Tobegin  a  battle  is  e\prtfled,  in 

Milton.  Q\<i  ZQj:n^Q^iucr\,  by  lifting  of  ih^fm.-heam. 

I  of 
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of  Fingal  take  a  dark  troop  of  thofe  that  frown  fo  high  j  nor  let  » 
Ton  of  the  ecchoing  groves  bound  on  the  waves  of  laiilore. 

Mine,  fald  Gaul,  be  the   feven  chiefs   that  came  from  Lane's 

lake. Let   Iniflore's  dark  king,  faid  Ofcar,  come  to  the  fword 

of  Offian's  fon. To  mine  the  king  of  Inilcon,  faid  Connal,  heart 

of  fieel  !  Or  Mudan's  chief  or  I,  faid  brown-haired  Dermid,  fliall 
fleep  on  clay-cold  earth.  My  choice,  though  now  fo  weak  and 
dark,  was  Terman's   battling  king ;  I  promifed  with  my  hand  to 

win  the  hero's   dark-brown  lliield. Bleft   and  vicftorious   be  my 

chiefs,  faid  Fingal  of  the  mildefl:  look ;  Swaran,  king  of  roaring 
waves,  thou  art  the  choice  of  Fingal. 

Now,  like  an  hundred  different  winds  that  pour  through  many 
vales ;  divided,  dark  the  fons  of  the  hill  advanced,  and  Cromla  ec- 
choed  around. 

How  can  I  relate  the  deaths  when  we  clofed  in  the  flrife  of  our 
ileel  ?  O  daughter  of  Tofcar  !  bloody  v/ere  our  h.mds  !  The  gloomy 

ranks  of  Lochlin   fell  like   the  hanks  of  the  roaring  Cona. Our 

arms  were  victorious  on  Lena  :  each  chief  fulfilled  his  promife.  Be- 
fide  the  murmur  of  Branno  thou  didft:  often  fit,  O  maid;  when  thy 
white  bolbm  rofc  frequent,  like  the  down  of  the  fwan  when,  flow 

£he  fails  the  lake,  and  fidelong  winds  are  blowing. Thou  hail; 

feen  the  fun*  retire  red  and  flow  behind  his  cloud;  night  gathering 

*  Sol  quoque  (sf  exoriois  bf  cum  fe  andit  Above  the  reft  the  fun,  who  never  lies, 

in  undas  Foretels  the  change  of  weather  in  the  fkies. 

Sigia  doblt.  Solent cert':Jfima Ji^na fcquunu^-.  For  if  he  rife,  unwilling  to  his  race, 

Vt  qua  mane  I  ef,rt,l3'  qutefurgeniibui  ajlrls.  Cloudi  on  his  brow  ap.d  fpots  upon  his  face; 

JUtubl  najcer.tan  macuUs  variaverit  ortum  Or  if  thro'  mifts  he  (hoots  his  fullen  beams, 

Conditus  fn  nubeni,  medioque  rffugtt'a  tube  ;  Frugal  of  light, in  loofeandftraggiingftrean-.j, 

SufpeUi  tibi fu.t  imbrei.  ViRG.  Sufpcd  a  drilling  day.  Dryden. 

round 
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round  on  the  mountain,  while  the  unfrequent  blaft  *  roared  in  narrow 
vales.  At  length  the  rain  beats  hard  j  and  thunder  rolls  in  peals. 
Lightning  glances  on  the  rocks.  Spirits  ride  on  beams  of  fire.  And 
the  ftrength  of  the  mountain-ftreams  -f-  conies  roaring  down  the 
hills.  Such  was  the  noife  of  battle,  maid  of  the  arms  of  fnow.  Why, 
daughter  of  the  hill,  that  tear  ?  the  maids  of  Lochlin  have  caufe  tn 
weep.  The  people  of  their  country  fell,  for  bloody  were  the  blue 
blades  of  the  race  of  my  heroes.  But  I  am  fad,  forlorn,  and  blind  ; 
and  no  more  the  companion  of  heroes.  Give,  lovely  maid,  to  mc 
thy  tears,  for  I  have  feen  the  tombs  of  all  my  friends. 

It  was  then  by  Fingal's  hand  a  hero  fell,  to  his  grief. Gray- 
haired  he  rolled  in  the  duft,  and  lifted  his  faint  eyes  to  the  king. 
And  is  it  by  me  thou  haft  fallen,  faid  the  fon  of  Comhal,  thou 
friend  of  Agandecca !  I  have  feen  thy  tears  for  the  maid  of  my  love 
in  the  halls  of  the  bloody  Starno.  Thou  haft  been  the  foe  of  the 
fbes  of  my  love,  and  haft  thou  fallen  by  my  hand  ?  Raife,  Ullin, 
raife  the  grave  of  the  fon  of  Mathon  ;  and  give  his  name  to  the  fong 
of  Agandecca;  for  dear  to  my  foul  haft  thou  been,  thou  darkly- 
dwelUng  maid  of  Ardven. 

CucHULLiN,  from  the  cave  of  Cromla,  heard  the  nolfe  of  the 
troubled  war.  He  called  to  Connal  chief  of  fwords,  and  Carril  of 
other  times.  The  gray-haired  heroes  heard  his  voice,  and  took  their 
afpen  fpears. 

*Cr)it!nuoveni:sfurieniilusautfietapon:i  Soft  whif^ers  run  along  the  leafy  wood, 

Jnii'tiint  agitata  uimefcere  ;  (Jf  aridiis  a!th  And  mountains  whittle  to  the  murm'ring 
Mi'itlbui  audlri  fragor^autrefonantia  longe  flood.  Dry  DEN. 

Littora    m'ljceri,   ^    nemorum    increbefcere  f ruur.i  di  montibus nir.nes.    ViRG. 

murmur.  Virg.  The   rapid  rains,  defcending  from  the  hills. 

For  ere  the  rifing  winds  begin  to  roar,  To  rolling  torrents  fwell  the  creeping  nils. 
The  working  feas  advance  to  wa(h  the  fhcre;  Dryden. 

I  2  They 
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They  cnme,  and  finv  the  tide  of  battle,  like  the  crowded  waves  of 
the  ocean ;  when  the  d.irk  wind  blows  from  the  deep,  and  rolls  the 
billows  through  the  fandy  vale. 

CucHULLiN  kindled  at  the  fight,  and  darknefs  gathered  on  his 
brow.  His  hand  is  on  the  fword  of  his  fathers  :  his  red-rolling  eyes 
on  the  foe.  He  thrice  attempted  to  rufli  to  battle,  and  thrice  did 
Connal  flop  him.  Chief  of  the  iile  of  mill:,  he  faid,  Fingal  fubdues 
the  foe.  Seek  not  a  part  of  the  fame  of  the  king ;  himfelf  is  like 
the  ftorm. 

Then,  Carril,  go,  replied  the  chief,  and  greet  the  king  of  Mor- 
ven.  When  Lochlin  falls  away  like  a  ftream  after  rain,  and  the 
noife  of  the  battle  is  over.  Then  be  thy  voice  fweet  in  his  ear  to 
praife  the  king  of  fwords.  Give  him  the  fword  of  Caithbat,  for 
Cuchullin  is  worthy  no  more  to  lift  the  arms  of  his  fathers. 

But,  O  ye  ghofts  of  the  lonely  Cromla  !  ye  fouls  of  chiefs  that  are 
Ro  more  !  be  ye  the  companions  of  Cuchullin,  and  talk  to  him  in 
the  cave  of  his  forrow.  For  never  more  fliall  I  be  renowned  among 
the  mighty  in  the  land.  I  am  like  a  beam  that  has  flione,  like  a 
mift  that  fled  away ;  when  the  blalf  of  the  morning  came,  and 
brightened  the  fliaggy  fide  of  the  hill.  Connal !  talk  of  amis  no  more : 
departed  is  my  fame. — My  fighs  fliall  be  on  Cromla's  wind  ;  till  my 

footfleps  ceafe   to  be  feen. And  thou,   white-bofom'd  Bragela,. 

mourn  over  the  fall  of  my  fiime ;  for,  vanquillied,   I  will  never  re- 
turn to  thee,  thou  fun-beam  of  Dunfcaich. 


FINGAL, 


(  6I  ) 
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NOW  Connal,  on  Cromla's  windy  fide,  ipoke  to  the  chief  of 
the  noble  car.  Why  that  gloom,  fon  of  Semo  ?  Our  friends 
are  the  mighty  in  battle.  And  renowned  art  thou,  O  warrior  !  many 
were  the  deaths  of  thy  fteel.  Often  has  Bragela  met  with  blue- 
rolling  eyes  of  Joy ;  often  has  fhe  met  her  hero,  returning  in  the 
midft  of  the  valiant ;  when  his  fword  was  red  with  flaughter,  and 
his  foes  filent  in  the  fields  of  the  tomb.  Pleafant  to  her  ears  were 
thy  bards,  when  thine  adtions  rofe  in  the  fong. 


*  The  fourth  day  ftill  continues.  The 
poet  by  putting  the  narration  in  the  mouth 
of  Connal,  who  ftill  remained  with  Cu- 
chullin  on  the  fide  of  Cromla,  gives  pro- 
priety to  the  praifes  of  Fingal.  The  be- 
ginning of  this  book,  in  the  original,  is 
one  of  the  moft  beautiful  parts  of  the 
poem.  The  verfification  is  regular  and 
full,  and  agees  very  well  with  the  fedate 


character  of  Connal. No  poet  has  ad- 
apted the  cadence  of  his  verfe  more  to  the 
temper  of  the  fpeaker,  than  Oflian  has 
done.  It  is  more  than  probable  that  the 
whole  poem  was  originally  defigned  to  be 
fung  to  the  harp,  as  the  verfification  is  fo 
various,  and  Co  much  fuited  to  the  different 
paffions  of  the  human  mind. 

But 
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But  behold  the  king  of  Morven  j  he  moves  below  like  a  pillar  of 
£re.  His  flrength  is  like  the  ftream  of  Lubar,  or  the  wind  of  the 
ecchoing  Cromla ;  when  the  branchy  forefts  of  night  are  overturned. 

Happy  are  thy  people,  O  Fingal,  thine  arm  fliall  fight  their 
battles  :  thou  art  the  hrfl  in  their  dangers  ;  the  wifeft  in  the  days  of 
their  peace.  Thou  fpeakefl  and  thy  thoufands  obeyj  and  armies 
tremble  at  the  found  of  thy  fteel.  Happy  are  thy  people,  Fingal, 
chief  of  the  lonely  hills. 

Who  is  that  fo  dark  and  terrible  coming  in  the  thunder  of  his 
courfe  ?  who  is  it  but  Starno's  fon  to  meet  the  king  of  Morven  ?  Be- 
hold the  battle  of  the  chiefs  :  it  is  like  the  florm  of  the  ocean,  when 
two  fpirits  meet  far  diflant,  and  contend  for  the  rolling  of  the  wave. 
The  hunter  hears  the  noife  on  his  hill  j  and  fees  the  high  billows 
advancing  to  Ardven's  ihore. 

Such  were  the  words  of  Connal,  when  the  heroes  met  in  the 
midft  of  their  falling  people.  There  was  the  clang  of  arms  !  there 
every  blow,  like  the  hundred  hammers  of  the  furnace !  Terrible  is 
the  battle  of  the  kings,  and  horrid  the  look  of  their  eyes.  Their 
dark-brown  fliields  are  cleft  in  twain ;  and  their  fteel  flies,  broken, 
from  their  helmets.  They  fling  their  weapons  down.  Each  rufhes  * 
to  his  hero's  grafp.  Their  finewy  arms  bend  round  each  other : 
they  turn  from  fide  to  fide,  and  ftrain  and  ftretch  their  large  fpread- 

*   This   paffage  refembles  one   in   the     Now  to  the  grafp  each  raar.ly  body  bends; 
twenty  third  liiad.  The  humid  fweat  from  ev'ry  poredefcends ; 

Clofe  lock'd  above  their  heads  and  arms      Their  bones    refound   with    blows  :  fides, 

are  mixt ;  Ihoulders,  thighs, 

Below  their  planted  feet  at  diflance  fixt ;       Swell  to  each  gripe,  and  bloody  tumours  rife. 

Pope. 

3  ^g 
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ing  limbs  below.  But  when  the  pride  of  their  ftrength  arofe,  they 
fliook  the  hill  with  their  heels ;  rocks  tumble  from  their  places  on 
high;  the  green-headed  buflies  are  overturned.  At  length  the 
ftrength  of  Swaran  fell ;  and  the  king  of  the  groves  is  bound. 

Thus  have  I  feen  on  Cona;  but  Cona  I  behold  no  more,  thus 
have  I  feen  two  dark  hills  removed  from  their  place  by  the  ftrength 
of  the  burfting  ftream.  They  turn  from  fide  to  fide,  and  their  tall 
oaks  meet  one  another  on  high.  Then  they  fall  together  with  all 
tlieir  rocks  and  trees.  The  ftreams  are  turned  by  their  fides,  and 
the  red  ruin  is  feen  afar.   ' 

Sons  of  the  king  of  Morven,  faid  the  noble  Fingal,  guard  the 
king  of  Lochlin  ;  for  he  is  ftrong  as  his  thoufand  waves.  His  hand 
is  taught  to  the  battle,  and  his  race  of  the  times  of  old.  Gaul,  thou 
firft  of  my  heroes,  and  Offian  king  of  fongs,  attend  the  friend  of 

Agandecca,  and  raife  to  joy  his  grief. But,  Qfcar,   FiUan,   and 

Ryno,  ye  children  of  the  race !  purfue  the  reft  of  Lochlin  over 
the  heath  of  Lena ;  that  no  vefTel  may  hereafter  bound  on  the  dark- 
tolling  waves  of  Iniftore. 

They  flew  like  lightning  over  the  heath.  He  flowly  moved  as 
a  cloud  of  thunder  when  the  fultry  plain  of  fummer  is  filent.  His 
fword  is  before  him  as  a  fun-beam,  terrible  as  the  ftreaming  meteor 
of  niaht.  He  came  toward  a  chief  of  Lochlin,  and  fpoke  to  the  fon 
of  the  wave. 

Who  is  that  like  a  cloud  at  the  rock  of  the  roaring  ftream  ?  He 
cannot  bound  over  its  courfe ;  yet  ftately  is  the  chief!  his  bofTy 
fhield  is  on  his  fide;  and  his  fpear  like  the  tree  of  the  dclart. 
Youth  of  the  dark-brown  hair,  art  thou  of  Fingal's  foes  ? 

i  A-M- 
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I  AM  a  fon  of  Lochlin,  he  cries,  and  ftrong  is  my  arm  in  war. 
My  fpoufe  is  v/eeping  at  home,  but  Orla  *  will  never  return. 

Or  fights  or  yields  the  hero,  faid  Fingal  of  the  noble  deeds  ?  foes 
do  not  conquer  in  my  prefence  ;  but  my  friends  are  renowned  in  th-e 
hall.  Son  of  the  wave,  follow  me,  partake  the  feaft  of  my  ihells, 
and  purfue  the  deer  of  my  defart. 

No  :  faid  the  hero,  I  affill:  the  feeble :  my  ftrength  fliall  remain 
with  the  weak  in  arms.  My  fword  has  been  always  unmatched, 
O  warrior  :  let  the  king  of  Morven  yield. 

I  NEVER  yielded,  Orla,  Fingal  never  yielded  to  man.  Draw  thy 
fv/ord  and  chufe  thy  foe.     Many  are  my  heroes. 

And  does  the  king  refufe  the  combat,  faid  Orla  of  the  dark-brown 
hair  .-*  Fingal  is  a  match  for  Orla  :  and  he  alone  of  all  his  race. 

But,  king  ofMor\'en,  if  I  fliall  fall;  as  one  time  the  warrior 
muft  die ;  raife  my  tomb  in  the  midft,  and  let  it  be  the  greateft  on 
Lena.  And  fend,  over  the  dark-blue  wave,  the  fword  of  Orla  to 
the  fpoufe  of  his  love ;  that  (he  may  fliew  it  to  her  fon,  with  tears, 
to  kindle  his  foul  to  war. 

Son  of  the  mournful  tale,  faid  Fingal,  why  doft  thou  awaken  my 
tears  ?  One  day  the  warriors  muft  die,  and  the   children  fee  their 

*  The  ftory  of  Orla  is  fo  beautiful  and     attention  of  the  reader   when  he  expe£led 
afFedling  in  the  original,  that  many  are  in     nothing  but  languor  in  the  conduft  of  the 
poffeffion  of  it  in  the  north  of  Scotland,     poem,  as  the  great  af^ion  was  over  in  the 
who  never  heard  a  fyllable  more  of  the     conqueft  of  Swaran. 
poem.    It  varies  the  ailion,  and  awakes  the 

ufelefs 
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ufelefs  arms  in   the  hall.     But,  Orla,  thy  tomb  fliall   rife,  and  thy 
white-bofomed  fpoufe  weep  over  thy  fword. 

They  fought  on  the  heath  of  Lena,  but  feeble  was  the  arm  of 
Orla.  The  fword  of  Fingal  defcended,  and  cleft  his  Hiield  in  twain.  It 
fell  and  glittered  on  the  ground,  as  the  moon  on  the  ftream  of  night. 

King  of  Morven,  faid  the  hero,  lift  thy  fword,  and  pierce  my 
bread.  Wounded  and  faint  from  battle  my  friends  have  left  me 
here.  The  mournful  tale  fhall  come  to  my  love  on  the  banks  oi 
the  ftreamy  Loda ;  when  fhe  is  alone  in  the  wood ;  and  the  ruftling 
blaft  in  the  leaves. 

No ;  faid  tile  king  of  Morven,  I  will  never  wound  thee,  Orla. 
On  the  banks  of  Loda  let  her  fee  thee  efcaped  from  the  hands  of 
war.     Let  thy  gray-haired  father,  who,  perhaps,   is  blind  with  age, 

hear  the  found  of  thy  voice  in  his  hall. With  joy  let   the  hero 

rife,  and  learch  for  his  fon  with  his  hands. 

But   never  will  he  find   him,  Fingal  i    faid  the  youth  of  the 

ftreamy  Loda. On   Lena's  heath  I  fhall  die ;  and  foreign  bards 

will  talk  of  me.     My  broad  belt  covers  my  wound  of  death.     And 
now  I  give  it  to  the  wind. 

The  dark  blood  poured  from  his  fide,  he  fell  pale  on  the  heath 
of  Lena.  Fingal  bends  over  him  as  he  dies,  and  calls  his  younger 
heroes. 

Oscar  and  Fillan,  my  fons,  raife  high  the  memory  of  Orla. 
Here  let  the  dark-haired  hero  reft  far  from  the  fpoufe  of  his  love. 
Here  let  him  reft  in  his  narrow  houfe  far  from  the  found  of  Loda. 

K  The 
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The  fons  of  the  feeble  will  find  his  bow  at  home,  but  will  not  be 
able  to  bend  it.  His  faithful  dogs  howl  on  his  hills,  and  his  boars, 
which  he  ufed  to  purfue,  rejoice.  Fallen  is  the  arm  of  battle  ;  the 
mighty  among  the  valiant  is  low  ! 

Exalt  the  voice,  and  blow  the  horn,  ye  fons  of  the  king  of 
Morven  :  let  us  go  back  to  Swaran,  and  fend  the  night  away  on 
fong.  Fillan,  Ofcar,  and  Ryno,  fly  over  the  heath  of  Lena.  Where, 
Ryno,  art  thou,  young  fon  of  fame  ?  Thou  art  not  wont  to  be  the 
laft  to  anfwer  thy  father. 

Ryno,  faid  Ullin  firft  of  bards,  is  with  the  awful  forms  of  his 
fathers.  With  Trathal  king  of  fliields,  and  Trenmor  of  the  mighty 
deeds.  The  youth  is  low, — the  youth  is  pale, — he  lies  on  Le- 
na's heath. 

And  fell  the  fwifteft  in  the  race,  faid  the  king,  the  firft  to  bend 
the  bow  ?  Thou  fcarce  haft  been  known  to  me ;  why  did  young 
Ryno  fall  ?  But  fleep  thou  foftly  on  Lena,  Fingal  fliall  foon  behold 
thee.  Soon  ftiall  my  voice  be  heard  no  more,  and  my  footfteps  ceafe 
to  be  feen.    The  bards  will  tell  of  Fingal's  name  ;  the  ftones  will  talk 

of  me.     But,  Ryno,  thou  art  low  indeed, thou  haft  not  received 

thy  fame.  Ullin,  ftrike  the  harp  for  Ryno;  tell  what  the  chief 
would  have  been.  Farewel,  thou  firft  in  every  field.  No  more 
fliall  I  direa:  thy  dart.  Thou  that  haft  been  fo  fair ,-  I  behold  thee 
not — Farewel. 

The  tear  is  on  the  cheek  of  the  king,  for  terrible  was  his  fon  in 
war.  His  fon  !  that  was  like  a  beam  of  fire  by  night  on  the  hill  j 
when  the  forefts  fink  down  in  its  courfe,  and  the  traveller  trembles 
at  the  found. 

4  Whose 
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Whose  fame  is  in  that  dark-green  tomb,  begun  the  king  of  ge- 
nerous fhells  ?  four  flones  with  their  heads  of  mofs  ftand  there  ;  and 
mark  the  narrow  houfe  of  death.  Near  it  let  my  Ryno  reft,  and  be 
the  neighbour  of  the  valiant.  Perhaps  fome  chief  of  fame  is  here  to 
fly  with  my  fon  on  clouds.  O  Ullin,  raife  the  fongs  of  other  times. 
Bring  to  memory  the  dark  dwellers  of  the  tomb.  If  in  the  field  of 
the  valiant  they  never  fled  from  danger,  my  fon  fliall  reft  with  them, 
far  from  his  friends,  on  the  heath  of  Lena. 

Here,  faid  the  mouth  of  the  fong,  here  reft  the  firft  of  heroes. 
Silent  is  Lamderg  *  in  this  tomb,  and  Ullin  king  of  fwords.  And 
who,  foft  fmiling  from  her  cloud,  ftiews  me  her  face  of  love  ? 
Why,  daughter,  why  fo  pale  art  thou,  firft  of  the  maids  of  Cromla? 
Doft  thou  fleep  with  the  foes   in  battle,  Gelchofl"a,  white-bofomed 

daughter  of  Tuathal  ? Thou  haft  been  the  love  of  thoufands,  but 

Lamderg  was  thy  love.     He  came  to   Selma's  mofly   towers,   and, 
ftriking  his  dark  buckler,  fpoke : 

Where  is  Gelchofl'a,  my  love,  the  daughter  of  the  noble  Tua- 
thal ?  I  left  her  in  the  hall  of  Selma,  when  I  fought  with  the  gloomy 
Ulfadda.  Return  foon,  O  Lamderg,  flie  faid,  for  here  I  am  in  the 
midft  of  forrow.  Her  white  breaft  rofe  with  fighs.  Her  cheek  was 
wet  with  tears.  But  I  fee  her  not  coming  to  meet  me ;  and  to  footh 
my  foul  after  battle.  Silent  is  the  hall  of  my  joyj  I  hear  not  the 
voice  of  the  bard.— Bran  f  does  not  fliake  his  chains  at  the  gate,  glad 

*   Lamh-dhcarg   fignifies   bloody   hand,  north  of  Scotland,  to  give  the  names  of 

Gelchoffa,    white  legged.     Tuathal,  furly.  the  heroes   mentioned   in    this   poem,    to 

Ulfadda,    long-beard.     Ferchios,  the  ccn-  their  dogs ;    a  proof  that  they  are   fami- 

querorofmcn.  li^f  t°  ^he  ear,  and   their  fame  generally 

f  Bran  is  a   common   name  of  gray-  known, 
hounds  to  this  day.     It  is  a  cuftom  in  the 
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at  the   coming  of  Lamderg.     Where  is   Gelchoffa,  my  love,  the 
mild  daughter  of  the  generous  Tuathal  ? 

Lamderg  !  fays  Ferchios  the  fon  of  Aidon,  Gelchoffa  may  be  on 
Cromla  ;  flie  and  the  maids  of  the  bow  purfuJing  the  flying  deer. 

Ferchios  r  replied  the  chief  of  Cromla,  no  noife  meets  the  ear 
of  Lamderg.  No  found  is  in  the  woods  of  Lena.  No  deer  fly  in 
my  fight.  No  panting  dog  purfues.  I  fee  not  Gelchoffa  my  love, 
fair  as  the  full  moon  fetting  on  the  hills  of  Cromla.  Go,  Ferchios, 
go  to  AUad  *  the  gray-haired  fon  of  the  rock.  His  dwelling  is  in 
the  circle  of  flones.     He  may  know  of  Gelchoffa. 

The  fon  of  Aidon  went;  and  fpoke  to  the  ear  of  age.  AUad  ! 
thou  that  dwelleft  in  the  rock  :  thou  that  trembleft  alone,  whatfaw 
thine  eyes  of  age  ? 

I  SAW,  anfwered  AUad  the  old,  UUin  the  fon  of  Cairbar.  He 
came  like  a  cloud  from  Cromla ;  and  he  hummed  a  furly  fong  like 
a  blaft  in  a  leaflefs  wood.  He  entered  the  hall  of  Selma. Lam- 
derg, he  faid,  moft  dreadful  of  men,  fight  or  yield  to  UUin.  Lam- 
derg, replied  Gelchoffa,  the  fon  of  battle,  is  not  here.  He  fights 
Ulfada  mighty  chief.  He  is  not  here,  thou  firft  of  men.  But  Lam- 
derg never  yielded.     He  will  fight  the  fon  of  Cairbar. 

*  Allad  is  plainly  a  druid  :  he  is  called  fupernatural  knowledge   of  things ;    from 

the  fon  of  the  rock,  from  his  dwelling  in  a  the  druids,  no  doubt,  came  the  ridiculous 

cave  ;  and   the  circle  of  ftones  here  men-  notion  of  the  fecond  fight,  which  prevailed 

tioned  is  the  pale  of  the  druidical  temple,  in  the  highlands  and  ifies. 
He  is  here  confulted  as  one  who  had  a 

LovEtY 
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Lovely  art  thou,  laid  terrible  UUin,  daughter  of  the  generous 
Tuathal.  I  carry  thee  to  Cairbar's  halls.  The  valiant  fliall  have 
Gelchofla.  Three  days  I  remain  on  Cromla,  to  wait  that  fon  of 
battle,  Lamderg.  On  the  fourth  Gelchofla  is  mine,  if  the  mighty 
Lamderg  flies. 

All  AD  !  faid  the  chief  of  Cromla,  peace  to  thy  dreams  in  the 
cave.  Ferchios,  found  the  horn  of  Lamderg  that  Ullin  may  hear 
on  Cromla.  Lamderg*,  like  a  roaring  florm,  afcended  the  hill 
from  Selma.  He  hummed  a  furly  long  as  he  went,  like  the  noife 
of  a  falling  flream.  He  flood  like  a  cloud  on  the  hill,  that  varies 
its  form  to  the  wind.  He  rolled  a  ftone,  the  fign  of  war.  Ullin 
heard  in  Cairbar's  hall.  The  hero  heard,  with  joy,  his  foe,  and 
took  his  father's  fpeaf.  A  fmile  brightens  his  dark-brown  cheek,  as 
he  places  his  fword  by  his  fide.  The  dagger  glittered  in  his  hand. 
He  whiftled  as  he  went.  ^ 

Gelchossa  faw  the  filent  chief,  as  a  wreath  of  mift  alcending 

the  hill. She  ftruck  her  white  and  heaving  breaft;  and  filent, 

tearful,  feared  for  Lamderg. 

Cairbar,  hoary  chief  of  fliells,  faid  the  maid  of  the  tender 
hand ;  I  muft  bend  the  bow  on  Cromla ;  for  I  fee  the  dark-brown 
hinds. 

She  hailed  up  the  hill.     In  vain  !  the  gloomy  heroes  fought. 

Why  Ihould  I  teli   the  king  of  Morven  how  wrathful  heroes  fight  I. 

*  The  reader  will  find   this  paflage  al-  differently  by  tradition,  and  the  tranflator 

tercd  from  what  it  was  in  the  fragments  of  has  chofen  that  reading  which  favours  lead 

anaient  poetry. It  is  delivered  down  very  of  bombaft. 

J.  Fierce 
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Fierce  Ullin  fell.    Young  Lamderg  came  all  pale  to  the  daugh- 
ter of  generous  Tuathal. 

What  blood,  my  love,  the  foft-haired  woman  faid,  what  blood 
runs  down  my  warrior's  lide  ? It  is  Ullin's  blood,  the  chief  re- 
plied, thou  fairer  than  the  fnow  of  Cromla  !  Gelchoffa,  let  me  reft 
here  a  little  while.      The  mighty  Lamderg  died. 

And   fleepeft  thou  fo  foon  on  earth,  O  chief  of  fliady  Cromla? 

three  days  flie  mourned  befide  her  love. The  hunters  found  her 

dead.     They  raifed  this  tomb  above  the   three.     Thy  fon,  O  king 
of  Morven,  may  reft  here  with  heroes. 

And  here  my  fon  will  reft,  faid  Fingal,  the  noife  of  their  fame 
has  reached  my  ears.  Fillan  and  Fergus!  bring  hither  Orla;  the 
pale  youth  of  the  ftream  of  Lcda.  Not  unequalled  fliall  Ryno  lie  in 
earth  when  Orla  is  by  his  fide.  Weep,  ye  daughters  of  Morven  j 
and  ye  maids  of  the  ftreamy  Loda.  Like  a  tree  they  grew  on  the 
hills  ;  and  they  have  fallen  like  the  oak  *  of  the  defart ;  when  it  lies 
acrofs  a  ftream,  and  withers  in  the  wind  of  the  mountain. 

Oscar!  chief  of  every  youth!  thou  feeft  how  they  have  fallen. 
Be  thou,  like  them,  on  earth  renowned.  Like  them  the  fong  of 
bards.  Terrible  were  their  forms  in  battle  ;  but  calm  was  Ryno  in 
the  days  of  peace.     He  was  like  the  bow -f-  of  the  ftiower  feen  far 

* — uoT;rt;Sf.;r,^tTrtv—    HoM.Il.i6.  What  mean  thofe  colour'd  ftreaks  in 

as  the  mountain  oak  heav'n, 

Nods  to  the  ax,  till  with  a  groaning  found  Diftended  as  the  brow  of  God  appeas'd. 

It  finks,  and  fpreads  its   hor.ours  on  the  Or  ferve  they  as  a  flow'ry   verge  to  bind 

ground.  Pope.  The  fluid  ftirts  of  that  fame  watry  cloud  ? 

t  ——a  bow  Milton. 

ConfpicuQUS  with  three  lifted  colours  gay.  »\ 

diftant 
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diftant  on  the  ftream  ;  when  the  fun  is  fetting  on  Mora,  and  filence 
on  the  hill  of  deer.  Reft,  youngeft  of  my  fons,  reft,  O  Ryno,  on 
Lena.     We  too  fliall  be  no  more  j  for  the  warrior  one  day  muft  fall. 

Such  was  thy  grief,  thou  king  of  hills,  when  Ryno  lay  on  earth. 
What  muft  the  grief  of  Offian  be,  for  thou  thyfelf  art  gone.  I  hear 
not  thy  dillant  voice  on  Cona.  My  eyes  perceive  thee  not.  Often 
forlorn  and  dark  I  fit  at  thy  tomb  ;  and  feel  it  with  my  hands.  When 

I  think  I  hear  thy  voice  ;   it  is  but  the  blaft  of  the  defart. Fingal 

has  long  fince  fallen  afleep,   the  ruler  of  the  war. 

Then  Gaul  and  Offian  fat  with  Swaran  on  the  foft  green  banks 
of  Lubar.  I  touched  the  harp  to  pleafe  the  king.  But  gloomy 
was  his  brow.  He  rolled  his  red  eyes  towards  Lena.  The  hero 
mourned  his  people. 

I  LIFTED  my  eyes  to  Cromla,  and  I  faw  the  fon  of  generous  Se- 

mo. Sad  and  flow  he  retired   from   his  hill   towards   the  lonely 

cave  of  Tura.  He  faw  Fingal  victorious,  and  mixed  his  joy  with 
grief.  The  fun  is  bright  on  his  armour,  and  Connal  flowly  fol- 
lowed. They  funk  behind  the  hill  like  two  pillars  of  the  fire  of 
night :  when  winds  purfue  them  over  the  mountain,  and  the  flamiag 
heath  refounds.  Befide  a  ftream  of  roaring  foam  his  cave  is  in  a 
rock.  One  tree  bends  above  it ;  and  the  rufhing  winds  eccho  againft 
its  fides.  Here  refts  the  chief  of  Dunfcaich,  the  fon  of  generous 
Semo.  His  thoughts  are  on  the  battles  he  loft  ;  and  the  tear  is  on 
his  cheek.  He  mourned  the  departure  of  his  fame  that  fled  like  the 
miftof  Cona.  O  Bragela,  thou  art  too  far  remote  to  cheer  the  foul 
of  the  hero.  But  let  him  fee  thy  bright  form  in  his  foul;  that  his 
thoughts  may  return  to  the  lonely  fun-beam  of  Dunfcaich. 

Who 
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Who  comes  with  the  locks  of  age  ?  It  is  the  fon  of  the  fongs.  Hail, 
Carril  of  other  times,  thy  voice  is  like  the  harp  ia  the  halls  of  Tura. 
Thy  words  are  pleafant  as  the  fliower  that  falls  on  the  fields  of  the 
fun.  Carril  of  the  times  of  old,  why  comefl  thou  from  the  fon  of 
the  generous  Semo  ? 

Ossi  AN  king  of  fwords,  replied  the  bard,  thou  beft  raifefl  the  fong. 
Long  haft  thou  been  known  to  Carril,  thou  ruler  of  battles.  Often 
have  I  touched  the  harp  to  lovely  Evirallin.  Thou  too  haft  often 
accompanied  my  voice  in  Branno's  hall  of  generous  fhells.  And 
often,  amidft  our  voices,  was  heard  the  mildeft  Evirallin.  One  day 
fhe  fung  of  Cormac's  fall,  the  youth  that  died  for  hef  love.  I  faw 
the  tears  on  her  cheek,  and  on  thine,  thou  chief  of  men.  Her  foul 
was  touched  for  the  unhappy,  though  (he  loved  him  not.  How  fair 
among  a  thoufand  maids  was  the  daughter  of  the  generous  Branno  ! 

Bring  not,  Carril,  I  replied,  bring  not  her  memory  to  my  mind. 
My  foul  muft  melt  at  the  remembrance.  ATy  eyes  muft  have  their 
tears.    Pale  in  the  earth  is  (he  the  foftly-bluftiing  fair  of  my  love. 

But  fit  thou  on  the  heath,  O  Bard,  and  let  us  hear  thy  voice.  It 
is  pleafant  as  the  gale  of  fpring  that  fighs  on  the  hunter's  ear ;  when 
he  wakens  from  dreams  of  joy,  and  has  heard  the  mufic  of  the  fpi- 
rits  *  of  the  hill. 


Retreated  in  a  filent  valley,  fing 
With  notes  angelical. 


-Others  more  mild        What  could  it  lefs  when  fpirits  immortal 
fing? 

Surpended  hell,  and  took  with  raviJhment 

-The  harmony,  The  thronging  audience.  Milton. 
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THE  clouds  of  night  came  rolling  down  and  reft  on  Cromla's 
dark-brown  fteep.  The  ftars  of  the  north  arife  over  the  rol- 
ling of  the  waves  of  UUin ;  they  fhew  their  heads  of  fire  through 
the  flying  mift  of  heaven.  A  diftant  wind  roars  in  the  wood ;  but 
filent  and  dark  is  the  plain  of  death. 

Still  on  the  darkening  Lena  arofe  In  my  ears  the  tuneful  voice 
of  Carril.  He  fung  of  the  companions  of  our  youth,  and  the  days 
of  former  years ;  when  we  met  on  the  banks  of  Lego,  and  fent 
round  the  joy  of  the  fhell.  Cromla,  with  its  cloudy  fteeps,  anfwered 
to  his  voice.  The  ghofts  of  thofe  he  fung  came  In  their  ruftling 
blafts.  They  were  feen  to  bend  with  joy  towards  the  found  of 
their  praile. 

*   This   book   opens  with   the   fourth     up  in  the  poem.     The  fcene   lies  in  the 
right,    and  ends  on  the  morning  of  the     heath  of  Lena,  and  the  mountain  Cromla 
fixth  day.     The  time  of  five  days,  five     on  the  coaft  of  Ulfler. 
nights,  and  a  part  of  the  fixth  day  is  taken 
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Be  thy  foul  blefi:,  O  Carrii,  in  the  midH;  of  thy  eddying  winds. 
O  that  thou  wouldll  come  to  my  hall  when  I  am  alone  by  night  I 
—And  thou  doft  come,  my  friend,  I  hear  often  thy  light  hand  oti 
my  harp ;  when  it  hangs  on  the  diftant  wall,  and  the  feeble  found 
touches  my  ear.  Why  doft  thou  not  fpeaic  to  me  in  my  grief,  and 
tell  when  I  lliall  behold  my  friends  ?  But  thou  palfcll:  away  in  thy 
murmuring  blalt;  and  thy  wind  whiftles  through  the  gray  hair 
of  OlTian. 

Now  on  the   fide  of  Mora  the  heroes  gathered  to  the   feaft.     A 

thoufand  aged  oaks  are  burning  to  the  wind. The  ftrength  *  of 

the  fliells  goes  round.  And  the  fouls  of  warriors  brighten  with  joy. 
But  the  king  of  Lochlin  is  filent,  and  forrow  reddens  in  the  eyes  of 
his  pride.  He  often  turned  toward  Lena  and  remembered  that 
he  fell. 

FiNG  AL  leaned  on  the  fliield  of  his  fathers.  His  gray  locks  flowly 
•waved  on  the  wind,  and  glittered  to  the  beam  of  night.  He  faw 
the  grief  of  Swaran,  and  fpoke  to  the  firft  of  Bards. 

Raise,  Ullin,  raife  the  fong  of  peace,  and  footh  my  foul  after 
battle,  that  my  ear  may  forget  the  noife  of  arms.  And  let  a  hun- 
dred harps  be  near  to  gladden  the  king  of  Lochlin.  He  muft  depart 
from  us  with  ioy. None  ever  went  fad  from  Fingal.     Ofcar  !  the 


*  By  the  ftrength  of  the  (hell  is  meant 
the  liquor  the  heroes  drunk  :  cf  what  kind 
it  was,  cannot  be  afcertaineJ  at  this  diftance 
cf  time.  The  tranflator  has  met  with  fe- 
veral  ancient  poems  that  mention  wax- 
lights  and  wine  as  common  in  the  halls  of 
Fingal.  The  names  of  both  are  borrowed 
from  the  Latin,  which  plainly  fhews  that 


our  anceftors  had  them  from  the  Romans, 
if  they  had  them  at  all.  The  Caledonians 
in  their  frequent  incur.lons  to  the  province 
might  become  acquainted  with  thofe  con- 
veniencies  of  life,  and  introduce  them  into 
their  own  country,  among  the  booty  which 
they  carried  from  South  Britain. 

lightning 
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lii^htnino- of  my  fword  is  againfl:  the  flrong  in  battle;  but  peaceful 
it  lies  by  my  fide  when  warriors  yield  in  war. 

Trenmor  *,  faid  the  mouth  of  the  fongs,  lived  in  the  days  of 
other  years.  He  bounded  over  the  waves  of  the  north  :  companion 
of  the  ftorm.  The  high  rocks  of  the  land  of  Lochlin,  and  its  groves 
of  murmuring  founds  appeared  to  the  hero   through  the  mift  ; — he 

bound  his  white-bofomed   fails. Trenmor  purfued  tile  boar  that 

roared  along   the  woods  of  Gormal.     Many  had  fled  from  its  pre* 
fence;  but  the  fpear  of  Trenmor  flew  it. 

Three  chiefs  that  beheld  the  deed,  told  of  the  mighty  fl:ranger. 
They  told  that  he  fl;ood  like  a  pillar  of  fire  in  the  bright  arms  of  his 
valour.  The  king  of  Lochlin  prepared  the  feafl:,  and  called  the 
blooming  Trenmor.  Three  days  he  feafted  at  Gormal's  windy 
towers  ;  and  got  his  choice  in  the  combat. 

The  land  of  Lochlin  had  no  hero  that  yielded  not  to  Trenmor. 
The  fliell  of  joy  went  round  with  longs  in  praife  of  the  king  of 
Morven;  he  that  came  over  the  waves,  the  firfl:  of  mighty  men. 

Now  when  the  fourth  gray  morn  arofe,  the  hero  launched  his  fliip; 
and  walking  along  the  fllent  {hore  waited  for  the  rufliing  wind.  For 
loud  and  diflant  he  heard  the  blafl:  murmuring  in  the  grove. 

Covered  over  with  arms  of  fl:eel  a  fon  of  the  woody  Gormal 
appeared.  Red  was  his  cheek  and  fair  his  hair.  His  fliin  like  the 
fnow  of  Morven.  Mild  rolled  his  blue  and  fmiling  eye  when  he 
fpoke  to  the  king  of  fwords. 

*  Trenmor  was  great  grandfather  to  Fingal.  The  ftory  is  introduced  to  fjcilitatc 
the  dlfmiffion  of  Swaran, 

L  2  Stay, 
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Stay,  Trenmor,  ftay  thou  firfl;  of  men,  thoa  haft  not  conquered 
Lonval's  fon.  My  fword  has  often  met  the  brave.  And  the  wile 
fhun  the  ftrength  of  my  bow. 

Thoo  fair-haired  youth,  Trenmor  replied,  I  will  not  fight  with 
Lonval's  fon.  Thine  arm  is  feeble,  fun-beam  of  beauty.  Retire 
to  Gormal's  dark-brown  hinds. 

But  I  will  retire,  replied  the  youth,  with  the  fword  of  Tren- 
mor ;  and  exult  in  the  found  of  my  fame.  The  virgins  fhall  gather 
with  fmiles  around  him  who  conquered  Trenmor.  They  lliall  figh 
with  the  fighs  of  love,  and  admire  the  length  of  thy  fpear ;  when 
I  fliall  carry  it  among  thoufands,  and  lift  the  glittering  point  to 
the  fun. 

Thou  (lialt   never  carry  my  fpear,   faid  the  angry  king  of  Mor- 

ven. Thy  mother  fliall  find  thee  pale  on  the  fliore  of  the  eccho- 

ing  Gormal ;  and,  looking  over  the  dark-blue  deep,  fee  the  fails  of 
him  that  flew  her  fop_. 

I  WILL  not  lift  the  fpear,  replied  the  youth,  my  arm  is  not 
ftrong  with  years.  But  with  the  feathered  dart,  I  have  learned  to 
pierce  a  diftant  foe.     Throw  down   that  heavy   mail  of  fl;eel ;  for 

Trenmor  is  covered  all  over. 1  firft,  will  lay  my  mail  on  eartb. 

Throw  now  thy  dart,  thou  king  of  Morven. 

He  faw  the  heaving  of  her  breafl:.  It  was  the  fifter  of  the  king. 
— She  had  feen  him  in  the  halls  of  Gormal ;  and  loved  his  face  of 

youth. The   fpear  dropt  from  the  hand  of  Trenmor :  he  bent 

his  red  cheek  to  the  ground,   for  he  had  feen  her  like  a  beam  ot  light 
3  that 
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that  meets  tlie  fons  of  the  cave,  when  they  rcvifxt  the  fields  of  the 
fun,  and  bend  their  aching  eyes. 

Ch  I E  F  of  the  windy  Morven,  begun  the  maid  of  the  arms  of  fnow ; 
let  me  reft  in  thy  bounding  fhip,  far  from  the  love  of  Corlo.  For 
he,  like  the  thunder  of  the  defart,  is  terrible  to  Inibaca.  He  loves 
me  in  the  gloom  of  his  pride,  and  fliakes  ten  thoufand  fpears. 

Rest  thou  in  peace,  laid  the  mighty  Trenmor,  behind  the  fliield 
of  my  fathers.  I  will  not  fly  from  the  chief,  though  he  fhakes  ten 
thoufand  fpears. 

Three  days  he  waited  on  the  ftiore  j  and  fent  his  horn  abroad. 
He  called  Corlo  to  battle  from  all  his  ecchoing  hills.  But  Corlo 
came  not  to  battle.  The  king  of  Lochlin  defcended.  He  feafted 
on  the  roaring  fhore ;  and  gave  the  maid  to  Trenmor. 

King  of  Lochlin,  faid  Fingal,  thy  blood  flows  in  the  veins  of 
thy  foe.  Our  families  met  in  battle,  becaufe  they  loved  the  ftrife 
of  fpears.     But  often  did  they  feaft  in  the  hall ;  and  fend  round  the 

joy  of  the  fhell. Let  thy  face  brighten  with  gladnefs,  and  thine 

ear  delight  in  the  harp.  Dreadful  as  the  ftorm  of  thine  ocean,  thou 
haft  poured  thy  valour  forth ;  thy  voice  has  been  like  the  voice  of 
thoufands  when  they  engage  in  battle.  Raife,  to-morrow,  thy 
white  fails  to  the  wind,  thou  brother  of  Agandecca.  Bright  as  the 
beam  of  noon  ftie  comes  on  my  mournful  foul.  I  have  feen  thy  tears 
for  the  fair  one,  and  fpared  thee  in  the  halls  of  Starno ;  when  my 
fword   was   red    with  flaughter,  and   my   eye  full  of  tears  for  the 

maid. Or  doft   thou  chufe  the   fight?  The  combat   which  thy 

fathers  gave  to  Trenmor  is  thine  :  that  thou  mayeft  depart  renown- 
ed like  the  fun  fctting  in  the  weft. 

King 
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:  King  of  the  race  of  Morven,  laid  the  chief  of  the  waves  of 
Lochlin  ;  never  will  Swaran  fight  with  thee,  firft  of  a  thoufand 
heroes !  I  have  feen  thee  in  the  halls  of  Starno,  and  few  were  thy 

years  beyond  my  own. When  fliall  I,  I  faid  to  my  foul,  lift  the 

fpear  like  the  noble  Fingal  ?  We  have  fought  heretofore,  O  warrior, 
on  the  fide  of  the  fliaggy  Malmor  j  after  my  waves  had  carried  mc 
jto  thy  halls,  and  the  feafl:  of  a  thoufand  fliells  was  fpread.  Let  the 
bards  fend  him  who  overcame  to  future  years,  for  noble  was  the 
ftrife  of  heathy  Malmor. 

But  many  of  the  fliips  of  Lochlin  have  loft  their  youths  on  Lena. 
Take  thefe,  thou  king  of  Morven,  and  be  the  friend  of  Swaran. 
And  when  thy  fons  ihall  come  to  the  molly  towers  of  Gormal ;  the 
feaft  of  fliells  fliall  be  fpread,  and  the  combat  offered  on  the  vale. 

Nor  rtiip,  replied  the  king,  fliall  Fingal  take,  nor  land  of  many 
hills.  The  defart  is  enough  to  me  with  all  its  deer  and  woods.  Rife 
on  thy  waves  again,  thou  noble  friend  of  Agandecca.  Spread  tliy 
white  fails  to  the  beam  of  the  morning,  and  return  to  the  ecchoing 
hills  of  Gormal. 

Blest  be  thy  foul,  thou  king  of  fliells,  faid  Swaran  of  the  dark - 
brown  fliicld.  In  peace  thou  art  the  gale  of  fpring.  In  war  the 
mountain-florm.  Take  now  my  hand  in  friendfliip,  thou  noble 
king  of  Morven. 

Let  thy  bards  mourn  thofe  who  fell.     Let  Erin  give  the  fons  of 

Lochlin  to  earth  ;  and  raife  the  moiTy  Itones  of  their  fame.      That 

the  children  of  the  north  hereafter  may  behold  the  place  where  their 

fathers  fought.     And  fome   hunter  may  fay,  when  he  leans  on  a 

2  moffv 
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moffy  tomb,  here  Fingal   and  Swaran  fought,  the  heroes  of  other 
years.    Thus  hereafter  fhall  he  fay,  and  our  fame  fliall  laft  for  ever. 

Swaran,  faid  the  king  of  the  hills,  to-day  our  fame  is  greateft. 
We  fhall  pafs  away  like  a  dream.  No  found  will  be  in  the  fields 
of  our  battles.  Our  tombs  will  be  loft  in  the  heath.  The  hunter 
fliall  not  know  the  place  of  our  reft.  Our  names  may  be  heard  iii 
the  fong,  but  the  ftrength  of  our  arms  will  ceafe. 

O  OssrAN,  Carril,  and  Ullin,  you  know  of  heroes  that  are  no 
more.  Give  us  the  fong  of  otlier  ye^rs.  Let  the  night  pafs  away  oa 
the  found,  and  morning  return  with  joy. 

We  gave  tlie  fong  to  the  kings,  and  a  liundred  harps  accom- 
panied our  voice.  The  face  of  Swaran  brightened  like  the  full  moon 
of  heaven,  when  the  clouds  vanilli  away,  and  leave  her  calm  and 
broad  in  the  raidft  of  the  iky. 

It  was  then  that  Fingal  fpoke  to  Carril  the  chief  of  other  times. 
Where  is  the  fon  of  Semo  ;  the  king  of  the  ille  of  mift  .?  has  he  re- 
tired, like  the  meteor  of  death,  to  the  dreaiy  cave  of  Tura  ? 

CucHULLiN,  faid  Carril  of  other  times,  lies  in  the  dreary  cave  of 
Tura.  His  hand  is  on  the  fword  of  his  ftrength.  His  thoughts  on 
the  battles  which  he  loft.  Mournful  is  the  king  of  fpears,  for  he  has 
often  been  victorious.  He  fends  the  fword  of  his  war  to  reft  on. 
the  fide  of  Fingal.  ,  For,  like  the  ftorm  of  the  defart,  thou  haft 
fcattered  all  his  foes.  Take,  O  Fingal,  the  fword  of  the  hero;  for 
his  fame  is  departed  like  mift  when  it  flies  before  the  ruftling  wind 
©f  the  vale. 

Noi 
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No  :  replied  the  king,  Fingal  {hall  never  take  his  fword.  His 
arm  is  mighty  in  war ;  and  tell  him  his  fame  (hall  never  fail.  Many 
have  been  overcome  in  battle,  that  have  fhone  afterwards  like  the 
fun  of  heaven. 

O  SwARAN,  king  of  the  refounding  woods,  gi\«e  all  thy  grief 

away. The  vanquifhed,  if  brave,  are  renowned;  they  are  like 

the  fun  in  a  cloud  when  he  hides   his  face  in  the  fouth,  but  looks 
again  on  the  hills  of  grafs. 

Grumal  was  a  chief  of  Cona.  He  fought  the  battle  on  every 
coaft.  His  foul  rejoiced  in  blood  ;  his  ear  in  the  din  of  arms.  He 
poured  his  warriors  on  the  founding  Craca ;  and  Craca's  king  met 
him  from  his  grove  ;  for  then  within  the  circle  of  Brumo  *  he  fpoke 
to  the  flone  of  power. 

Fierce  was  the  battle  of  the  heroes,  for  the  maid  of  the  breafl: 
of  fnow.  The  fame  of  the  daughter  of  Craca  had  reached  Grumal 
at  the  ftreams  of  Cona  ;  he  vowed  to  have  the  white-bofomed  maid, 
or  die  on  the  ecchoing  Craca.  Three  days  they  ftrove  together,  and 
Grumal  on  the  fourth  was  bound. 

Far  from  his  friends  they  placed  him  in  the  horrid  circle  of 
Brumo;  where  often,  they  faid,  the  ghofts  of  die  dead  howled  round 
the  (lone  of  their  fear.  But  afterwards  he  fhone  like  a  pillar  of  the 
light  of  heaven.  They  fell  by  his  mighty  hand,  and  Grumal  had 
his  fame. 

*  This  pafTage  alludes  to  the  religion  of  the  king  of  Craca.  Sec  a  note  on  a  fimilar 
fubjedt  in  the  third  book. 

Raise, 
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Raise,  ye  bards  of  other  times,  raife  high  the  praife  of  heroes  ; 
that  my  foul  may  fettle  on  their  fame ;  and  the  mind  of  Swaran  ceafe 
to  be  fad. 

They  lay  in  the  heath  of  Mora  ^  the  dark  winds  ruflle  over  the 

heroes. A  hundred  voices  at  once  arofe,  a  hundred  harps  were 

ftrung ;  they  fung  of  other  times,  and  the  mighty  chiefs  of  for- 
mer years. 

When  now  fhall  I  hear  the  bard  j  or  rejoice  at  the  fame  of  my 
fathers  ?  The  harp  is  not  ftrung  on  Morven  ;  nor  the  voice  of  mufic 
raifed  on  Cona.  Dead  with  the  mighty  is  the  bard  ;  and  fame  is  in 
the  defart  no  more. 

Morning  trembles  with  the  beam  of  the  eafl,  and  glimmers  on 
gray-headed  Cromla.     Over  Lena  is  heard  the  horn  of  Swaran,  and 

the  fons  of  the  ocean  gather  around. Silent  and  fad  they  mount 

the  wave,  and  the  blaft  of  UUin  is  behind  their  fails.  White,  as  the 
mid  of  Morven,  they  float  along  the  fea. 

Call,  faid  Fingal,  call  my  dogs,  the  long-bounding  fons  of  the 
chace.     Call  white-breafted  Bran  ;  and  the  furly  ftrength  of  Luath. 

■ Fillan,  and  Ryno — but  he  is  not  here ;  my  fon  refts  on  the  bed 

of  death.  Fillan  and  Fergus,  blow  my  horn,  that  the  joy  of  the 
chace  may  arife ;  that  the  deer  of  Cromla  may  hear  and  ftart  at  the 
lake  of  roes. 

The  fhrill  found  fpreads  along  the  wood.     The  fons  of  heathy 

Cromla  ai'ife.- A  thoufand  dogs  fly  off  at  once,  gray-bounding 

M  throui^h 
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through  the  divided  heath.  A  deer  fell  by  every  dog,  and  three  by 
the  white-breafted  Bran.  He  brought  them,  in  their  flight,  to  Fin- 
gal,  that  the  joy  of  the  king  might  be  great. 

One  deer  fell  at  the  tomb  of  Ryno  ;  and  the  grief  of  Fingal  re- 
turned. He  faw  how  peaceful  lay  the  ftone  of  him  who  was  the 
firft  at  the  chace. No  more  flialt  thou  rife,  O  my  fon,  to  par- 
take of  the  feafl  of  Cromla.  Soon  will  thy  tomb  be  hid,  and  the 
grafs  grow  rank  on  thy  grave.  The  fons  of  the  feeble  iliall  pafs 
over  it,  and  fliall  not  know  that  the  mighty  lie  there. 

OssiAN  and  Fillan,  fons  of  my  ftrength,  and  Gaul  king  of  the 
blue  blades  of  war,  let  us  afcend  the  hill  to  the  cave  of  Tura,  and 

find  the  chief  of  the  battles  of  Erin. Are  thefe  the  walls  of  Tura, 

gray  and  lonely  they  rife  on  the  heath  ?  The  king  of  fhells  is  fad,  and 
the  halls  are  defolate.  Come  let  us  find  the  king  of  fwords,  and 
give  him  all  our  joy. 

But  is  that  Cuchullin,  O  Fillan,  or  a  pillar  of  fmoke  on  the 
heath  ?  The  wind  of  Cromla  is  on  my  eyes,  and  I  diftinguifli  not 
my  friend. 

FiNGAt  !  replied  the  youth,  it  is  the  fon  of  Semo.  Gloomy 
and  fad  is  the  hero ;  his  hand  is  on  his  fword.  Hail  to  the  fon  of 
battle,  breaker  of  the  fliields  ! 

Hail  to  thee,  replied  Cuchullin,  hail  to  all  the  fons  of  Morven. 

Delightful  is  thy  prefence,  O  Fingal,  it  is  like  the  fun  on  Cromla; 

when  the  hunter  mourns  his  abfence  for  a  feafon,  and  fees  him  be- 

2  tween 
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tween  the  clouds.     Thy  fbns  are  like  ftars  that  attend  thy  courfe, 
and  give  light  in  the  night. 

It  is  not  thus  thou  hart:  feen  me,  O  Fingal,  returning  from  the 
wars  of  the  defart ;  when  the  kings  of  the  world  *  had  fled,  and  joy 
returned  to  the  hill  of  hinds. 

Many  are  thy  words,  Cuchullin,  faid  Connan -f- of  the  fmall  re- 
nown. Thy  words  are  many,  fon  of  Semo,  but  where  are  thy 
deeds  in  arm*  ?  Why  did  we  conic,  over  the  ocean,  to  aid  thy 
feeble  fword  ?  Thou  flyert:  to  thy  cave  of  forrow,  and  Connan  fights 
thy  battles ;  Refign  to  me  thefe  arms  of  light ;  yield  them,  thou 
fon  of  Erin. 

No  hero,  replied  the  chief,  ever  fought  the  arms  of  Cuchullin  ^ 
and  had  a  thoufand  heroes  fought  them  it  were  in  vain,  thou  gloo- 
my youth.  I  fled  not  to  the  cave  of  forrow,  as  long  as  Erin's 
warriors  lived. 

Youth  of  the  feeble  arm,  fiid  Fingal,  Connan,  fay  no  more. 
Cuchullin  is  renowned  in  battle,  and  terrible  over  the  defart.  Often 
have  I  heard  thy  fame,  thou  fl:ormy  chief  of  Inisfail.  Spread  now 
thy  white  fails  for  the  ifle  of  mirt:,  and  fee  Bragela  leaning  on  her 
rock.  Her  tender  eye  is  in  tears,  and  the  winds  lift  her  long  hair 
from  her  heaving  breaft.     She  lirtiens  to  the  winds  of  night  to  hear 

*  This  is  the  only  paflage  in  the  poem,  f  Connan  was  of  the  family  of  Morni. 

wherein  the   wars  of  Fingal  againft   the  He  is  mentioned  in   fcveral  other  poems, 

Romans  are  alluded  to : The   Roman  and  always  appears    with  the  fame  cha- 

emperor  is  diftinguifhed  in  old  compofition  raifler.     The  poet  pafTed  him  over  in  fs- 

by  the  title  of  king  a/ tht  wsrid,  Jence  till    now,    and  his  behaviour    here 

deferves  no  better  ufage. 

M  2                                      *         the 
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the  voice  of  thy  rowers  *  ;  to  hear  the  fong  of  the  fea,  and  the  found 
of  thy  diftant  harp. 

And  long  fhall  fhe  liften  in  vain  j  Cuchullin  fhall  never  return. 
How  can  I  behold  Bragela  to  raife  the  figh  of  her  breaft  ?  Fingal, 
I  was  always  vi(ftorious  in  the  battles  of  other  fpears  ! 

And  hereafter  thou  flialt  be  vidlorious,  faid  Fingal  king  of  lliells. 
The  fame  of  CuchuUin  fhall  grow  like  the  branchy  tree  of  Cromla. 
Many  battles  await  thee,  O  chief,  and  many  fliall  be  the  wounds  of 
thy  hand. 

Bring  hither,  Ofcar,  the  deer,  and  prepare  the  feaft  offliellsj 
that  our  fouls  may  rejoice  after  danger,  and  our  friends  delight  in 
our  prefence. 

We  fat,  we  feafted,  and  we  fung.  The  foul  of  Cuchullin  rofe. 
The  ftrength  of  his  arm  returned;  and  gladnefs  brightened  on 
his  face. 

Ullin  gave  the  fong,  and  Carril  raifed  the  voice.  I,  often,  join- 
ed the  bards,   and  fung  of  battles  of  the  fpear. Battles  !  where  I 

often  fought ;  but  now  I  fight  no  more.     The  fame  of  my  former 
adions  is  ceafed  ;  and  I  fit  forlorn  at  the  tombs  of  my  friends. 

Thus  they  pafTed  the  night  in  the  fong;  and  brought  back  the 
morning  with  joy.  Fingal  arofe  on  the  heath,  and  fliook  his  glit- 
tering fpear  in  his   hand. He  moved  firft  toward  the  plains  of 

Lena,  and  we  followed  like  a  ridge  of  fire. 

*  The  pra£lice  of  finging  when  they  row  northwefl  coaft  of  Scotland  and  the  ifles. 
is  univerfal  among  the  inhabitants  of  the     It  deceives  time,  and  infpirits  the  rowers. 

Spread 
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Spread  the  fail,  faid  the  king  of  Morven,  and  catch  the  winds 

that  pour  from  Lena. We  rofe  on  the  wave -with   fongs,  and 

ruflied,  with  joy,  through  the  foam  of  the  ocean*. 

*  It  is  allowed  by  the  beft  critics  that  Fcrrum  advnfofub  peSiore  condit 

an  epic  poem  ought  to  end  happily.    This  Fervidus.  AJl  illi  folvuntur  frigore  membra, 

rule,  in  its  moft  material  clrcumftances,  is  Vitaiue  cum gemitufugitind^gnaiafuh umbrae. 
obferved  by  the  three   moft  defervedly  ce-  Virgil. 

lebrated  poets,  Homer,  Virgil,  and   Mil-  He  rais'd  his  arm  aloft ;  and  at  the  word 

ton  •  yet    I  know  not  how  it  happens,  the  Deep  in  his  bofom  drove  the  (hming  fword. 

conclufions  of  their  poems  throw  a  me-  The  ftreaming  blood   diftain'd   his    arms 
lancholy  damp  on   the  mind.     One  leaves  around, 

his  reader  at  a  funeral ;  another  at  the  un-  And  the  difdainful  foul  came  rufhing  thro- 
timely  death  of  a  hero  ;  and  a  third  in  the  the  wound.  Dryden. 

folitary  fcenes  of  an  unpeopled  world.  They,  hand  in  hand,  with  wand'ring  fteps 

ils  oV  cii*(pUTrov  TOtipov  "Exiojo?   iVtto-  and  flow, 

j>^^„„.  Homer.  Through  Eden  took  their  folitary  way 


Such  honours  Ilion  to  her  hero  paid, 
And  peaceful  flept  the  mighty   Hedor's 
fliade.  PoP^' 


Milton, 
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The     PERSONS. 


FiNGAL. 
HiDALLA.V. 

Coma'la. 


Melilcoma,   T  daughters  of 
Dersagrena,}     Morni. 
Bards. 


Dersagrena. 

THE  chace  is  over. — No  noife  on  Ardven  but  the  torrent's  roar ! 
Daughter  of  Morni,    come  from  Crona's  banks.     Lay 
down  the  bow  and  take  the  harp.     Let  the  night  come  on   witk 

fongs,  and  our  joy  be  great  on  Ardven. 

Melilcoma. 


*  This  poem  is  valuable  on  account  of 
the  light  it  throws  on  the  antiquity  of  Of- 
fian's  compoiltions.  The  Caracul  men- 
tioned here  is  the  fame  with  Caracalla  the 
fon  of  Severus,  who  in  the  year  21 1  com- 
manded an  expedition  againft  the  Caledo- 
nians,— The  variety  of  the  meafure  ftiews 


that  the  poem  was  originally  fet  to  mufic, 
and   perhaps    prefented  before   the  chiefs 

upon  folemn  occafions. Tradition  has 

handed  down  the  ftory  more  complete  than 
it  is  in  the  poem — "  Comala,  the  daughter 
of  Sarno  king  of  Iniflore  or  Orkney  iflands, 
fell  in  love  with  Fingal  the  fon  of  Comhal 

at 


88 


O       M 


Melilcoma  *. 
And  night  comes  on,  thou  blue-eyed  maid,  gray  night  grows 
dim  along  the  plain.  I  faw  a  deer  at  Crona's  ftream;  r.  mofly  bank 
he  feemed  through  the  gloom,  but  foon  he  bounded  away.  A  me- 
teor played  round  his  branchy  horns ;  and  the  awful  faces  -j-  of  other 
times  looked  from  the  clouds  of  Crona. 


Dersagrena  %. 

These  are  the  figns  of  Fingal's  death. The  king  of  fliields  is 

fillen  ! — and  Caracul  prevails.  Rife,  Comala  ||,  from  thy  rocks ; 
daughter  of  Sarno,  rife  in  tears.  The  youth  of  thy  love  is  low,  and 
his  ghoil  is  already  on  our  hills, 

Melilcoma. 
There   Comala  fits  forlorn!  two  gray   dogs   near   fhake    their 
rough  ears,  and  catch  the  flying  breeze.     Her  red  cheek  refts  on 
her  arm,  and  the  mountain  wind  is  in  her  hair.     She  turns  her  blue- 


at  a  feaft,  to  which  her  father  had  invited 
him,  [  Fingal,  B.  III.  ]  upon  his  return 
from  Lochlin,  after  the  death  of  Agan- 
decca.  Her  pafTion  was  fa  violent,  that  fhe 
followed  him,  difguifed  like  a  youth,  wiio 
wanted  to  be  employed  in  his  wars.  She 
was  foon  difcovered  by  Hidallan  the  fon  of 
Lamor,  one  of  Fingal's  heroes,  whofe  love 
fhe  had  flighted  fome  time  before— Her  ro- 
mantic paflion  and  beauty  recommended 
her  fo  much  to  the  king,  that  he  had  re- 
folved  to  make  her  his  wife ;  when  news 
was  brought  him  of  Caracul's  expedition. 
He  marched  to  flop  the  progrefs  of  the 
enemy,   and  Comala  attended   him. 


He  left  her  on  a  hill,  within  fight  of  Cara- 
cul's army,  when  he  himfelf  went  to  battle, 
having  previoufly  promifed,  if  he  furvived, 
to  return  that  night."     The  fequel  of  the 
flory  may  be  gathered  from  the  poem  itfelf. 
*  Melilcoma, — foft-rolUng  eye, 
f  Jpf'arent  dirts foiies,  intmicaqve  Tvojee 
Numina  magna  deuin.  ViRG. 

dreadful  founds  I  hear. 
And  the  dire  forms  of  hofWe  gods  appear. 

Drvden. 
X  Derfagrena,    the  brigh:ncfs  of  a  fun' 
beam, 

11  Comala,  the  maid  cf  ike  pkafant  brew. 

rolling 
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rolling  eyes   toward  the  fields  of  his  proniife. Where  art  thou, 

O  Fingal,  for  the  night  is  gathering  around  ? 

CoMALA. 

O  Carun  *  of  the  ftreams  !  why  do  I  behold  thy  waters  rolling 
in  blood  ?  Has  the  noife  of  the  battle  been  heard  on  thy  banks  ;  and 

ileeps  the  king  of  Morven  ? Rife,  moon,  thou  daughter  of  the 

fky !  look  from  between  thy  clouds,  that  I  may  behold  the  light  of 
his  fteel,  on  the  field  of  his  promife. — Or  rather  let  the  meteor,  that 
lights  our  departed  fathers  through  the  night,  come,  with  its  red 
light,  to  fliew  me  the  way  to  my  fallen  hero.  Who  will  defend  me 
from  forrow  ?  Who  from  the  love  of  Hidallan  ?  Long  fhall  Comala 
look  before  (he  can  behold  Fingal  in  the  midft  of  his  hofl;  bright 
as  the  beam  of  the  morning  in  the  cloud  of  an  early  {hower. 

Hidallan  -f-. 
Roll,  thou  mift  of  gloomy  Crona,  roll  on  the  path  of  the  hun- 
ter. Hide  his  fleps  from  mine  eyes,  and  let  me  remember  my 
friend  no  more.  The  bands  of  battle  are  fcattered,  and  no  crowding 
fteps  are  round  the  noileof  his  fleel.  O  Carun,  roll  thy  ftreams  of 
blood,  for  the  chief  of  the  people  fell. 

*  Carun  or  Cara'on,  a  winding  river. —         f  Hidallan  was  fent  by  Fingal  to   give 
This  river  retains  ftill  the  name  of  Carron,     notice  to  Comala  of  his  return  ;  he,  to  re- 


and  falls  into  the  Forth  fome  miles  to  the 
North  of  Falkirk. 

Gentefqui  alias  cum  peUeret  artnii 

Sedtbus,  out  liSlas  vilem  fervaret  in  ujtim 

Snvitii,  hie  ccnUnta  fuos  defender e  f.ncs 

Roma  fccurigeris  pratendit  niitnia  Sect  is  : 

Hicjpepmgrejfuspofita,  Caroms  ad  undam     was  prefented  of  old, 

Tcrrninus  Aufanii  fignat  divcrtia  legni. 
Buchanan. 

N 


venge  himfelf  on  her  for  flighting  hi>  love 
fome  time  before,  told  her  that  the  king 
was  killed  in  battle.  He  even  pretended 
that  he  carried  his  body  from  the  field  to 
be  buried  in  her  prefence ;  and  this  cir- 
cumftance  makes  it  probable  that  the  poem 


Comala, 
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COiMALA. 

Who  fell  on  Carim's  grafly  banks.  Ion  of  the  cloudy  night  ?  Was 
he  white  as  the  fnow  of  Ardven  ?  Blooming  as  the  bow  of  the 
fhower  ?  Was  his  hair  like  the  mift  of  the  hill,  foft  and  curling  in 
the  day  of  the  fun  ?  Was  he  like  the  thunder  of  heaven  in  battle  ? 
Fleet  as  the  roe  of  the  defart  ? 

HiDALLAN. 

O  THAT  I  might  behold  his  love,  fair-leaning  from  her  rock  ! 
Her  red  eye  dim  in  tears,  and  her  blufliing  cheek  half  hid  in  her 
locks  !  Blow,  thou  gentle  breeze,  and  lift  the  heavy  locks  of  the 
maid,  that  I  may  behold  her  white  arm,  and  lovely  cheek  of  her 
forrow ! 

COMALA. 

And  is  the  fon  of  Comhal   fallen,  chief  of  the  mournful  tale? 

The  thunder  rolls  on  the  hill  ! The  lightening  flies  on  wings  of 

fire  !  But  they  frighten  not  Comala  ;  for  her  Fingal  fell.  Say,  chief 
of  the  mournful  tale,  fell  the  breaker  of  the  ihields  ? 

HiDALLAN. 

The  nations  are  fcattered  on  their  hills;  for  they  iliall  hear  the 
voice  of  the  chief  no  more. 

Comala. 

CoNF  usioN  purfue  thee  over  thy  plains  ;  and  deftruclion  overtake 
thee,  thou  king  of  the  world.  Few  be  thy  fteps  to  thy  grave  ;  and 
let  one  virgin  mourn  thee.     Let  her  be,  like  Comala,  tearful  in  the 

days  of  her  youth. Why  haft  thou  told  me,  Hidallan,  that  my 

hero  fell  ?  I  might  have  hoped  a  little  while  his  return,  and  have 
thought  I  faw  him  on  the  diftant  rock  ;  a  tree  might  have  decei\'ed 
me  with  his  appearance ;  and  the  wind  of  the  hill  been  the  found 

of 
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of  his  horn  in  mine  ear.     O  that  I  were  on  the  banks  of  Carun  ! 
that  my  tears  might  be  warm  on  his  cheek ! 

HiDALLLAN. 

He  lies  not  on  the  banks  of  Carun  :  on  Ardven  heroes  raife  his 
tomb.  Look  on  them,  O  moon,  from  thy  clouds ;  be  thy  beam 
bright  on  his  breaft,  that  Comala  may  behold  him  in  the  light  of 
his  armour. 

Comala. 

Stop,  ye  Ions  of  the  grave,  till  I  behold  my  love.  He  left  me 
at  the  chace  alone.  I  knew  not  that  he  went  to  war.  He  faid  he 
would  return  with  the  night ;  and  the  king  of  Morven  is  •■ -turned. 
Why  didrt:  thou  not  tell  me  that  he  would  fall,  O  trembling  fon  of 
the  rock  *  !  Thou  haft  feen  him  in  the  blood  of  his  youth,  but 
thou  didft  not  tell  Comala  ! 

Melilcoma. 
What   found  is  that  on   Ardven  ?  Who  is   that   bright   in  the 
vale  ?  Who  comes  like  the  ftrength  of  rivers,  when  their  crowded 
waters  glitter  to  the  moon  ? 

Comala. 

Who  is  it  but  the  foe  of  Comala,  the  fon  of  the  king  of  the 
world  !  Ghoft  of  Fingal  !  do  thou,  from  thy  cloud,  dire<fl  Comala's 

bow.     Let  him   fall  like  the  hart  of  the  defart. It  is  Fingal  in 

the  crowd  of  his  ghofts. — Why  doft  thou  come,  my  love,  to  frighten 
and  pleafe  my  foul  ? 

*  By  the  fon  of  thi  i ock  file  means  a  beginning  of 'he  reign  of  Fingal ;  and  that 
druid.  It  is  probable  that  fome  of  the  or-  Comala  had  confulted  one  of  them  con- 
cier  of  the  druids  remained  as  late  as  the     cerning  the  event  of  the  war  with  Caracul. 

N  2  Fingal. 
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FiNGAL. 

Raise,  ye  bards  of  the  fong,  the  wars  of  the  flreamy  .Carun. 
Caracal  has  fled  from  my  arms  along  the  fields  of  his  pride.  He 
fets  far  dilliant  like  a  meteor  that  inclofes  a  fpirit  of  night,  when 
the  winds  drive  it  over  the  heath,  and  the  dark  woods  are  gleam- 
ing around. 

I  HEARD  a  voice  like  the  breeze  of  my  hills.  Is  it  the  huntrefs 
of  Galmal,  the  white-handed  daughter  of  Sarno  r  Look  from  thy 
rocks  *,  my  love  ;  and  let  me  hear  the  voice  of  Comala. 

COMALA. 

Take  me  to  the  cave  of  thy  reft,  O  lovely  fon  of  death  ! 

FiNGAL. 

Come  to  the  cave  of  my  reft. The  ftorm  is  over  -f-,  and  the  fun 

is  on  our  fields.     Come  to  the  cave  of  my   reft,  huntrefs  of  ec- 
choing  Cona. 

CoMALA. 

He  is  returned  with  his  fame  ;  I  feel  the  right  hand  of  his  battles. 
But  I  muft  reft  befide  the  rock  till  my  foul  fettle  from  fear. — 
Let  the  harp  be  near  j  and  raife  the  fong,  ye  daughters  of  Morni. 

Dersacrena. 

Com  ALA  has  flain  three  deer  on  Ardven,  and  the  fire  afcends  on 
the  rock ;  go  to  the  feaft  of  Comala,  king  of  the  woody  Morven  ! 

*  O  my  dove  that  art  in  the  clefts  of  the  t  The  winter  is  part,  the  rain  is  over 
rock,  in  the  kaet  pi jces  of  the  flairs,  let  me     and  gone. 

fee  thy  countenance,  let  me  hear  thy  voice.  Solomon's  Song. 

Solomon's  Song. 

FiNGAL. 
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FlNGAL. 

Raise,  ye  fons  of  the  fong,  the  wars  of  the  ftreamy  Carun ;  that 
my  white-handed  maid  may  rejoice :  while  I  behold  the  feaft  of 
my  love. 

Bards. 

Roll,  ftreamy  Carun,  roll  in  joy,  the  fons  of  battle  fled.  The 
fteed  is  not  feen  on  our  fields ;  and  the  wings  *  of  their  pride  fpread 
in  other  lands.  The  fun  will  now  rife  in  peace,  and  the  fhadows 
defcend  in  joy.  The  voice  of  the  chace  will  be  heard ;  and  the 
fhields  hang  in  the  hall.  Our  delight  will  be  in  the  war  of  the 
ocean,  and  our  hands  be  red  in  the  blood  of  Lochlin.  Roll,  flreamy 
Carun,  roll  in  joy,  the  fons  of  battle  fled. 

Melilcoma. 

Descend,  ye  light  mifls  from  high;  ye  moon-beams,  lift  her 
foul. Pale  lies  the  maid  at  the  rock  !  Comala  is  no  more  ! 

FiNGAL. 

Is  the  daughter  of  Sarno  dead  ;  the  white-bofomed  maid  of  my 
love  ?  Meet  me,  Comala,  on  my  heaths,  when  I  lit  alone  at  the 
flreams  of  my  hills. 

HiDALLAN. 

Ceased  the  voice  of  the  huntrefs  of  Galmal  ?  Why  did  I  trouble 
the  foul  of  the  maid  ?  When  fhall  I  fee  thee,  with  joy,  in  the  chace 
of  the  dark-brown  hinds  ? 

FingAl. 

Youth  of  the  gloomy  brow  !  no  more  fhalt  thou  feaft  in  my 
halls.     Thou  fhalt  not  purfue  my  chace,  and  my  foes  fliall  not  fall 

*  Perhaps  the  poet  alludes  to  the  Roman  eagle. 

by 
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by  thy  fword  *. Lead  me  to  the  place  of  her  reft  that  I  may  be- 
hold her  beauty. Pale  (lie  lies  at  the  rock,  and  the  cold  winds 

lift  her  hair.  Her  bow-ftring  founds  in  the  blaft,  and  her  arrow 
was  broken  in  her  fall.  Raife  the  praife  of  the  daughter  of  Sarno, 
and  give  her  name  to  the  wind  of  the  hills. 

Bards. 

See!  meteors  roll  around  the  maid;  and  moon-beams  lift  her 
foul !  Around  her,  from  their  clouds,  bend  the  awful  faces  of  her 
fathers ;  Sarno  -\-  of  the  gloomy  brow ;  and  the  red-rolling  eves  of 
Fidallan.  When  fliall  thy  white  hand  arife,  and  thy  voice  be  heard 
on  our  rocks  ?  The  maids  fliall  feek  thee  on  the  heath,  but  they  will 
not  find  thee.  Thou  flialt  come,  at  times,  to  their  dreams,  and 
fettle  peace  in  their  foul.  Thy  voice  fhall  remain  in  their  ears  ;|:, 
and  they  fliall  think  with  joy  on  the  dreams  of  their  reft.  Meteors 
roll  around  the  maid,  and  moon-beams  lift  her  foul  ! 

*  The  fequel  of  the  ftory  of  Hidallan  is  allan   was  the  firft    king   that   reigned    in 

introdi,ccd,    as  an    epifode,    in   the   poem  Iniftore. 

which   imnieuiately   follows    in    this    col-  J  The  angel  ended,  and  in  Adam's  ear 

L'clion.  So  charming  left  his  voice,  that  he  a  while 

t  Sarno  the  father  of  Comala  died  foon  Thought  him  flill  fpeaking,  ftill  flood  fix'd 

after  the  fii!;ht  of  his  daushier. Fid-  to  hear.  Milto.v. 
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BRING,  daughter  ofTofcar,  bring  the  harp;  the  Hght  of  the 
fong  rifes  in  Offian's  foul.  It  is  Uke  the  field,  when  darknefs 
covers  the  hills  around,  and  the  fliadow  grows  flowly  on  the  plain 
of  the  fun. 

I  BEHOLD  my  fon,  O  Malvina,  near  the  moffy  rock  of  Crona -f- ; 
but  it  is  the  mill: ;{:  of  the  defart  tinged  with  the  beam  of  the  weft  : 
Lovely  is  the  mill  that  alTumes  the  form  of  Ofcar  !  turn  from  it,  ye 
winds,  when  ye  roar  on  the  fide  of  Ardven. 

Who  comes  towards  my  fon,  with  the  murmur  of  a  fong?  His 
ftaffis  in  his  hand,  his  gray  hair  loofe  on   the  wind.     Surly  joy 

•  Caros  is  probably  the  noted  ufurper  party  under  the  command  of  Ofcar  the  for. 
Caraufius,  by  birth  a  Menapian,  who  af-  of  Offian.  This  battle  is  the  foundation 
fumed  the  purple  in  the  year  284;  and,  of  the  prefent  poem,  which  is  addrefled  to 
feizing  on  Bitain,  defeated  the  emperor  Malvina  the  daughter  of  Tofcar. 
Manimian  Herculius  in  feveral  naval  en-  -f-  Crona  is  the  name  of  a  fmall  ftream 
gagements,  which  gives  propriety  to  his  which  runs  into  the  Carron.  On  its 
being  called  in  this  poem  the  king  cffiips.  banks  is  the  fcene  of  the  preceding  drama- 
's—He repaired  Agricola's  wail,  in  order  tic  poem. 

to  obtlrudl  the  incurfions  of  the  Caledo-  J  \Vho  is   this   that  comeih  out  of  the 

nians ;  and  when  he  was  employed  in  that  wildernefs  like  pillars  of  fmoke. 

work,    it  appears  he  was   attacked    by  a  Solomon's  Song. 

I  lightens 
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lightens  his  face ;  and  he  often  looks  back  to  Caros.     It  is  Ryno  * 
of  the  fong,  he  that  went  to  view  the  foe. 

What  does  Caros  kingof  fhips,  faid  the  fon  of  the  now  mourn- 
ful OtTian  ?  fpreads  he  the  wings  -f-  of  his  pride,  bard  of  the  times 
of  old? 

He  fpreads  them,  Ofcar,  replied  the  bard,  but  it  is  behind  his 
gathered  heap  |.  He  looks  over  his  ftones  with  fear,  and  beholds 
thee  terrible,  as  the  ghofl:  of  night  that  rolls  the  wave  to  his  fliips. 

Go,  thou  firftof  my  bards,  fays  Ofcar,  and  take  the  fpear  of  Fin- 
gal.  Fix  a  flame  on  its  point,  and  fhake  it  to  the  winds  of  heaven. 
Bid  him,  in  fongs,  to  advance,  and  leave  the  rolling  of  his  wave. 
Tell  to  Caros  that  I  long  for  battle ;  and  that  my  bow  is  weary  of 
the  chace  of  Cona.  Tell  him  the  mighty  are  not  here ;  and  that 
my  arm  is  young. 

He  went  with  the  murmur  of  his  fong.  Ofcar  reared  his  voice 
on  high.  It  reached  his  heroes  on  Ardven,  like  the  noife  of  a 
cave  II ;  when  the  fea  of  Togorma  rolls  before  it ;  and  its  trees  meet 

the  roaring  winds. They  gather  round  my  fon    like  the  ftreams 

of  the  hill  i  when,  after  rain,  they  roll  in  the  pride  of  their  courfe, 

Ryno  came  to  the  mighty  Caros,  and  ftruck  his  flaming  fpear. 
Come  to  the  battle  of  Ofcar,  O  thou  that  fittefl:  on  the  rolling  of 
waters.     Fingal  is  difliant  far ;  he  hears  the  fongs  of  his  bards  in 

*  Ryno  is  often  mentioned  in  the  an-         X  Agricola's  wall  which   Caraufius  re- 

cient   poetry. He  feems  to  have  been     paired. 

a  bard,  of  the  firft  rank,   in   the  days  of        ||  As  when  the  hollow  rocks  retain 

Fingal.  The  found  of  bluflering  winds. — 

t  The  Roman  eagle.  Milton. 

Morven : 
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Morven  :  and  the  wind  of  his  hall  is  in  his  hair.  His  terrible  fpear 
is  at  his  fide;  and  his  fliield  that  is  like  that  darkened  moon.  Come 
to  the  battle  of  Ofcar ;  the  hero  is  alone. 

He  came  not  over  the  ftreamy  Carun  * ;  the  bard  returned  with 
his  fong.  Gray  night  grows  dim  on  Crona.  The  feaft  of  fhells 
is  fpread.  A  hundred  oaks  burn  to  the  wind,  and  faint  light  gleams 
over  the  heath.  The  ghofts  of  Ardven  pafs  through  the  beam,  and 
{hew  their  dim  and  diftant  forms.  Comala  -f  is  half-unfeen  on  her 
meteor ;  and  Hidallan  is  fullen  and  dim,  like  the  darkened  moon 
behind  the  mift  of  night.  , 

Why  art  thou  fad?  faid  Ryno;  for  he  alone  beheld  the  chief. 
Why  art  thou  lad,  Hidallan,  halt  thou  not  received  thy  fame  ?  The 
fongs  of  Offian  have  been  heard,  and  thy  ghoft  has  brightened  in 
the  wind,  when  thou  didll  bend  from  thy  cloud  to  hear  the  fong  of 
Morven's  bard. 

And  do  thine  eyes  behold  the  hero,  faid  Ofcar,  like  the  dim 
meteor  of  night  ?  Say,  Ryno,  fay,  how  fell  the  chief  that  was  fo  re- 
nowned in  the  days  of  our  fathers  ? His  name  remains  on  the 

rocks  of  Cona ;  and  I  have  often  feen  the  Itreams  of  his  hills. 

Fin  GAL,  replied  the  bard,  had  driven  Hidallan  from  his  wars. 
The  king's  foul  was  fad  for  Comala,  and  his  eyes  could  not  behold 
Hidallan. 

•  The  river  Carroii.  order  to  introduce  the  feq'jel  of  Hidallan's 

t  This  is  the  fcene  of  Comala's  death,  ftory,  who,  on  account  cf  her  death,  had 

which  is  the  fubjea  of  the  dramatic  poem,  been  expelled  from  the  wars  of  Fingal. 

— The  poet  mentions  her  in  this  place,  in 

O  hoSELY; 
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Lonely,  fad  along  the  heath  he  flowly  moved  with  filent  fleps. 
His  arms  hang  difordered  on  his  fide.  His  hair  flies  loofe  from  his 
helmet.  The  tear  is  in  his  down-caft  eyes;  and  the  figh  half-filent 
in  his  breaft. 

Three  days  he  ftrayed  nnfeen,  alone,  before  he  came  to  La- 
mor's  halls  :   the  moffy  halls  of  his  fathers,  at  the  ftream  of  Balva  *. 

, There  Lamor  fit  alone  beneath  a  tree ;  for  he  had  fent  his 

people  with  Hidallan   to  war.     The  rtream  ran  at  his  feet,  and  his 
gray  head  refted  on  his  ftaff.      Sightlefs  are   his  aged   eyes.     He 

hums  the  fong  of  other  times. The  noife  of  Hidallan's  feet  came 

to  his  ear  :  he  knew  the  tread  of  his  (on. 

Is  the  fon  of  Lamor  returned  ;  or  is  it  the  found  of  his  ghoft  ? 
Haft  thou  fallen  on  the  banks  of  Carun,  fon  of  the  aged  Lamor  ? 
Or,  if  I  hear  the  found  of  Hidallan's  feet  j  where  are  the  mighty  in 
the  war  ?  where  are  my  people,  Hidallan,  that  were  wont  to  return 

with  their    echoing  fliields  ? Have  they  fallen   on  the  banki 

of  Carun  ? 

No  :  replied  the  fighing  youth,  the  people  of  Lamor  live.  They 
are  renowned  in  battle,  my  father ;  but  Hidallan  is  renowned  no 
more.  I  muft  lit  alone  on  the  banks  of  Balva,  when  the  roar  of  the 
battle  grows. 

But  thy  fiithers  never  fiit  alone,  replied  the  rifing  pride  of  La- 
mor ;  they  never  fat  alone  on  the  banks  of  Balva,  when  the  roar  of 
battle  rofe. Doft  thou  not  behold  that  tomb  .?  My  eyes  difcern 

*  This  is  perhaps  that  fmall  ftream,  tivar  in  Stirlingftiire.  Balva  fignifies  a 
ftill  retaining  the  name  of  Balva,  which  filent  Jir earn  ;  and  Glcntivar,  ths  Jtquejltred 
runs  through  the  romantic  valley  of  Glen-     vaU> 
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it  not ;  there  rcfts  tlie  noble  Garmilion  wlio   never  fled  from  war. 

Come,  thou   renowned  in  battle,  he  fays,  come  to  thy  father's 

tomb. How  am  I  renowned,  Garmallon,   for  my  fon  has  fled 

from  war  ? 

King  of  the  ftreamy  Balva  !  fiid  Hidallan  with  a  figh,  why  dofl: 
thou  torment  my  foul  ?  Lamor,  I  never  feared. — Fingal  was  fad  for 
Comala,  and  denied  his  wars  to  Hidallan  j  go  to  the  gray  flreams 
of  thy  land,  he  faid,  and  moulder  like  a  leaflefs  oak,  which  the 
winds  have  bent  over  Balva,  never  more  to  grow. 

And  muft  I  hear,  Lamor  replied,  the  lonely  tread  of  Hidallan's 
feet  ?  When  thoufands  are  renowned  in  battle,  fliall  he  bend  over 
my  gray  ftreams  ?  Spirit  of  the  noble  Garmallon  !  carry  Lamor  to 
his  place ;  his  eyes  are  dark ;  his  foul  is  fad  ;  and  his  fon  has  loft 
his  fame. 

Where,  faid  the  youth,  fliall  I  fearch  for  fame  to  gladden  the 
foul  of  Lamor  ?  From  whence  fliall  I  return  with  renown,  that  the 

found  of  my  arms  may  be  pleafant  in  his  ear  ? If  I  go  to  the 

chace  of  hinds,  my  name  will  not  be  heard. — Lamor  will  not  feel 
my  dogs,  with  his  hands,  glad  at  my  arrival  from  the  hill.  He  will 
aiot  enquire  of  his  mountains,  or  of  the  dark-brown  deer  of  his 
defarts. 

I  MUST  fall,  faid  Lamor,  like  a  leaflefs  oak  :  it  grew  on  a  rock, 

but  the   winds  have  overturned  it. My  ghoft  w-ill   be  Ceen  on 

my  hills,  mournful  for  my  young  Hidallan.    Will  not  ye,  ye  miflis,  as 

yc  rife,  hide  him   from   my  fight  ? -My   fon  ! — go  to  Lamor's 

hall  :  there  the  arms  of  our  fathers  hang. — Bring  the  fword  of  Gar- 
mallon ; — he  took  it  from  a  foe. 

0  2  He 
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He  went  and  brought  the  fword  with  all  its  ftudded  thongs. 

He  gave  it  to  his  father.     The  gray-haired  hero  felt   the  point  with 
his  hand.— — 


My  fon  ! — lead  me  to  Garmallon's  tomb  :  it  rifes  befide  that  ruft- 
ling  tree.  The  long  grafs  is  withered  ; — I  heard  the  breeze  whir- 
ling there. — A  little  fountain  murmurs  near,  and  fends  its  water  to 
Balva.     There  let  me  reft ;  it  is  noon  :   and  the  fun  is  on  our  fields. 

He  led  him  to  Garmallon's  tomb.     Lamor  pierced  the  fide  of  his 

fon. They   fleep  together  :  and   their  ancient  halls   moulder  on 

Balva's  banks. — Ghofls  are  feen  there  at  noon  :  the  valley  is  filent, 
and  the  people  fliun  the  place  of  Lamor. 

Mournful  is  thy  tale,  faid  Ofcar,  fon  of  the  times  of  old  ! — 
My  foul  fighs  for  Hidallan ;  he  fell  in  the  days  of  his  youth.  He 
flics  on  the  blaft  of  the  defart,  and  his  wandering  is  in  a  foreign 
land. 

Sons  of  the  ecchoing  Morven  !  draw  near  to  the  foes  of  Fingal. 
Send  the  night  away  in  fongs  ;  and  watch  the  flrength  of  Caros. 
Ofcar  goes  to  the  people  of  other  times ;  to  the  fhades  of  filent  Ard- 
ven  ;  where  his  fathers  fit  dim  in  their  clouds,  and  behold  the  future 
war. — And  art  thou  there,  Hidallan,  like  a  half-extingui(hed  meteor  ? 
Come  to  my  fight,  in  thy  forrow,  chief  of  the  roaring  Balva  ! 

The  heroes  move  with  their  fongs. — Ofcar  flowly  afcends  the 
hill. — The  meteors  of  night  fet  on  the  heath  befare  him.  A  diftant 
tori'ent  faintly  roars. — Unfrequent  blafts  rufla  through  aged  oaks. 
The  half-enlightened  moon  finks  dim  and  red  behind  her  hill. — 
Feeble  voices  are  heard  on  the  heath. Ofcar  drew  his  fword. 

J  Come, 
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Come,  faid  the  hero,  O  ye  ghofts  of  my  fathers  !  ye  that  fought 
againft  the  kings  of  the  world  ! — Tell  ine  the  deeds  of  future  times  i 
and  your  converfe  in  your  caves ;  when  you  talk  together  and  behold 
your  fons  in  the  fields  of  the  valiant. 

Trenmor  came,  from  his  hill,  at  the  voice  of  his  mighty  fon. — 
A  cloud,  like  the  fteed  of  the  ftranger,  fupported  his  airy  limbs. 
His  robe  is  of  the  mifh  of  Lano,  that  brings  death  to  the  people. 
His  fword  is  a  green  meteor  half-extinguifhed.  His  face  is  with- 
out form,  and  dark.  He  fighed  thrice  over  the  hero  :  and  thrice 
the  winds  of  the  night  roared  around.  Many  were  his  words  to 
Ofcar  :  but  they  only  came  by  halves  to  our  ears  :  they  were  dark 
as  the  tales  of  other  times,  before  the  light  of  the  fong  arofe.  He 
flowly  vanifhed,  like  a  mill:  that  melts  on  the  funny  hill. 

It  was  then,  O  daughter  of  Tofcar,  my  fon  begun  firfl  to  be  fad. 
He  forefaw  the  fall  of  his  race  -,  and,  at  times,  he  was  thoughtful 
and  dark  J  like  the  fun*  when  he  carries  a  cloud  on  his  face  j  but 
he  looks  afterwards  on  the  hills  of  Cona. 

Oscar  paffed  the  night  among  his  fathers,  gray  morning  met 
him  on  the  banks  of  Carun. 

A  GREEN  vale  furrounded  a  tomb  which  arofe  in  the  times  of  old. 
Little  hills  lift  their  head  at  a  diltance ;  and  ftretch  their  old  trees 
to  the  wind.  The  warriors  of  Caros  fat  there,  for  they  had  pafied 
the  ftream  by  night.  They  appeared,  like  the  trunks  of  aged  pines, 
to  the  pale  light  of  the  morning. 

Oscar  flood  at  the  tomb,  and  railed  thrice  his  terrible  voice. 
The  rocking  hills  ecchoed  around  :  the  ftarting  roes  bounded  away. 

*  '  caput  obfcura  nitidum/enugine  texil,  Virg. 

And 
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And  the  trembling  ghofts  of  the  dead  fled,  flirieking  on  their  clouds. 
So  terrible  was  the  voice  of  my  fon,  when  he  called  his  friends. 

A  THOUS  ANDfpears  rofe  around;  the  people  of  Caros  rofe. — Why, 
daughter  of  Tofcar,  why  that  tear  ?  My  fon,  though  alone,  is  brave. 
Ofcar  is  like  a  beam  of  the  fky  ;  he  turns  around  and  the  people  fall. 
His  hand  is  like  the  arm  of  a  ghoft,  when  he  flretches  it  from  a  cloud  : 
the  reft  of  his  thin  form  is  unfeen  :  but  the  people  die  in  the  vale. 

'Mr  ion  beheld  the  approach  of  the  foe ;  and  he  flood  in  the  fi- 

knt  drxrkncfs  of  his  ftrength. "  Am  I  alone,  faid  Ofcar,  in  the 

inidit  of  a  thoufand  foes  ? — Many  a  fpear  is  there  ! — many  a  darkly- 
roUiug  eye  ! — Sliall  I  fly  to  Ardven  ? — But  did  my  fathers  ever  fly  ! 

The  mark  of  their  arm  is  in  a  thoufand  battles. — Ofcar  too  will 

be  renowned. Come,  ye  dim  ghofls  of  my  fathers,  and  behold 

my  deeds  in  war ! — I  may  fall ;  but  I  will  be  renowned  like  the 
race  of  the  ecclioing  Morven  *". 

He  ftood,  growing  in  his  place,  like  the  flood  of  the  narrow  vale. 
The  battle  came,  but  they  fell :  bloody  was  the  fword  of  Ofcar. 

The  noife  reached  his  people  at  Crona  ;  they  came  like  a  hundred 
ftreams.  The  warriors  of  Cares  fled,  and  Ofcar  remained  like  a 
rock  left  by  the  ebbing  fea. 

^  This  paflage  is  very  like  the  foliloquy  \Vhat  danger,  fingly  if  I  ftand  the  ground, 

of  Ulyfl'es  upon  a  fimilar  occafion.  My  friends  all  fcatter  d,  all  the  foes  around  ? 

"D-iiAOi  lyu,  Tt  sraOx' ;   utyx  fj.h   xxKev,  Yet   wherefore    doubtful  ?    let   this     truth 
aixc  ^E'Ca/Aai,  fuflice  ; 

nXtiSJi/  TxfCr,<rai'  TO  h  fiyiiv  oiixiv  a,\i>u  1  he  brave  meets  danger,  and  ihecoward  flies: 

MSk!?'  &c.  Hom.  II.  II.  To  die  or  conquer  proves  a  hero's  heart, 

Whatfarthcrfubtcrfugejwhathopcsremain?  And  knowing  this,  1  know  a  foldier's  part. 
What  fliame,  inglorious  if  J  quit  the  plain  r  Pope. 

y  Now 
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Now  dark  and  deep,  with  all  his  fteeds,  Caros  rolled  his  might 
alono- :  the  little  ftreams  arc  loft  in  his  courfe  ;  and  the  earth  is  rock- 

ino-   round. Battle   fpreads   from   wing  to  wing  :   ten   thoufand 

fw'ords  gleam  at  once  in  the  il^y. But  why  Hiould  Offian  fing  of 

battles  ?— For  never  more  iliall  my  fteel  fliine  in  war.  I  remember 
the  days  of  my  youth  with  forrow  j  when  I  feel  the  weaknefs  of  my 
arm.  Happy  are  they  who  fell  in  their  youth,  in  the  midft  of  their 
renown  ! They  have  not  beheld  the  tombs  of  their  friend  :  or  fail- 
ed to  bend  the  bow  of  their  ftrength. Happy  art  thou,  O  Of- 

car,  in  the  midft  of  thy  ruaiing  blaft.  Thou  often  goeft  to  the 
fields  of  thy  fame,  where  Caros  fled  from  thy  lifted  fword. 

Darkness  comes  on  my  foul,  O  fair  daughter  of  Tofcar,  I  he- 
hold  not  the  form  of  my  fon  at  Carun ;  nor  the  figure  of  Ofcar  on 
Crona.  The  ruftling  winds  have  carried  him  far  away ;  and  the 
heart  of  his  father  is  fad. 

But  lead  me,  O  Malvina,  to  the  found  of  my  woods,  and  the 
roar  of  my  mountain  ftreams.  Let  the  chace  be  heard  on  Cona ; 
that  1  may  think  on  the  days  of  other  years.— And  bring  me  the 
harp,  O  maid,  that  I  may  touch  it  when  the  light  of  my  foul  (hall 

arife. Be  thou  near,  to  learn  the  fong ;   and  future  times  flvall 

hear  of  OlTian. 

THEfons  of  the  feeble  hereafter  will  lift  the  voice  on  Cona; 
and,  looking  up  to  the  rocks,  {.y,  "  Here  OfTiau  dwelt."  They 
iball  admire  the  chiefs  of  old.  and  the  race  that  are  no  more : 
while  we  ride  on  our  clouds,  Malvina,  on  the  wings  of  the  roaring 
winds.  Our  voices  fhall  be  heard,  at  times,  in  the  defart ;  and  we 
(hall  fing  on  the  winds  of  the  rock. 

THE 


(     10+     ) 


THE 


WAR    of    INIS-THONA*: 


OEM. 


UR  youth  is  like  the  dream  of  the  hunter  on  the  hill  of  heath. 
He  fleeps  in  the  mild  beams  of  the  fun  ;  but  he  awakes  amidll: 
a  ftorm ;  the  red  lightning  flies  around  :  and  the  trees  Ihake  their 
heads  to  the  wind.  He  looks  back  with  joy,  on  the  day  of  the 
fun ;  and  the  pleafant  dreams  of  his  reft ! 

When  fliall  Ollian's  youth  return,  or  his  ear  delight  in  the  found 
of  arms }  When  fhall  I,  like  Ofcar,  travel  -f  in  the  light  of  my 
fteel  ? — Come,  with  your  ftreams,  ye  hills  of  Cona,  and  liften  to 
the  voice  of  Oflian  !  The  fong  rifes,  like  the  fun,  in  my  foul  j  and 
my  heart  feels  the  joys  of  other  times. 

I  BEHOLD  thy  towers,  O  Selma!  and  the  oaks  of  thy  {haded 
wall : — thy  ftreams  found  in  my  ear ;  thy  heroes  gather  round. 
Fingal  fits  in  the  midft ;  and  leans   on  the  fliield  of  Trenmor  : — his 


*  Inis-thona,  ;'.  e.  the  ijland  of  wave!, 
was  a  country  of  Scandinavia  fubjeiS  to  its 
own  king,  but  depending  upon  the  king- 
dom of  Lochlin. — This  poem  is  an  epifode 
introduced  in  a  great  work  compofed  by 
Offian,  in  which  the  aftions  of  his  friends, 
and  his  beloved    fon  Ofcar,    were   inter- 


woven.  The  work  itfelf  is  loft,  but  fome 

epifodes,  and  the  (lory  of  the  poem,  are 
handed  down  by  tradition.  There  are 
fome  now  living,  who,  in  their  youth,  have 
heard  the  whole  repeated. 

t    Travelling  in   the   greatnefs  of  his 
ftrength.  Isaiah  Ixiii.  i. 

fpear 
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fpear  ftands  againft  the  waJl ;  he  Hltens  to  the  Cong  of  his  bards 

The  deeds  of  his   arm  are   heard;  and  the  acftions  of  the  king  in 
his  youth. 

Oscar  had  returned  from  the  chace,  and  heard  the  hero's  praife. 
— He  took  the  fliicld  of  Branno  *  from  the  wall ;  his  eyes  were 
filled  with  tears.  Red  was  the  cheek  of  youth.  His  voice  was 
trembling,  low.  My  fpear  fliook  its  bright  head  in  his  hand :  he 
fpoke   to   Morven's  king. 

Fin  GAL  !  thou  king  of  heroes  !  OITian,  next  to  him  in  war  !  ye 
have  fought  the  battle  in  your  youth  ;  your  names  are  renowned  in 
the  fong. — Ofcar  is  like  the  mill  of  Cona ;  I  appear  and  vaniili.— 
The  bard  will  not  know  my  name. — The  hunter  will  not  fearch  in 
the  heath  for  my  tomb.  Let  me  fight,  O  heroes,  in  the  battles  of 
Inis-thona.     Diftant  is   the  land  of  my  war ! — ye  fliall  not  hear  of 

Ofcar's  fall. Some  bard  may  find  me  there,  and  give  my  name 

to  the  fong. — The  daughter  of  the  ftranger  iLall  fee  my  tomb,  and 
weep  over  the  youth  that  came  from  afar.  The  bard  fliall  fay,  at 
the  feaft,  hear  the  fong  of  Ofcar  from  the  diftant  land  ! 

Oscar,  replied  the  kingof  Morven  ;  thou  (halt  fight,  fon  of  my 
fame ! — Prepare  my  dark-bofomed  fliip  to  carry  my  hero  to  Inis- 
thona.  Son  of  my  fon,  regard  our  fame ; — for  thou  art  of  the  race 
of  renown.     Let  not  the   children  offtrangers  fay,  feeble   are   the 

fons  of  Morven ! Be   thou,   in  battle,  like  the    roaring  florm  : 

mild  as  the  evening  fun  in  peace. — Tell,  Ofcar,  to  Inis-thona's  king, 
that  Fingal  remembers  his  youth ;  when  we  ftrove  in  the  combat 
together  in  the  days  of  Agandecca. 

*  This  is  Branno,  the  father  of  Everal-  round  the  lake  of  Lego. — His  great  aclions 
lin,  and  grandfather  to  Ofcar ;  he  was  of  are  handed  down  by  tradition,  and  his  ho- 
Irifli  extradion    and  lord   of  the  country     fpitality  has  pafled  into  a  proverb. 

P  They 
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They  lifted  up  the  founding  fail;  the  wind  whiftled  through  the 
thongs  *  of  their  marts.     Waves  laflithe  oozy  rocks :  the  ftrength  of 

ocean  roars. My  fon  beheld,  from  the  wave,  the  land  of  groves. 

He  ruflied  into  the  ecchoing  bay  of  Runa ;  and   fent  his  fword  to 
Annir  king  of  fpears. 

The  gray-haired  hero  rofe,  when  he  faw  the  fword  of  Fingal. 
His  eyes  were  full  of  tears,  and  he  remembered  the  battles  of  their 
youth.  Twice  they  lifted  the  fpear  before  the  lovely  Agandecca  : 
heroes  flood  far  diftant,  as  if  two  ghofts  contended. 

But  now,  begun  the  king,  I  am  old  ;  the  fword  lies  ufelefs  in  my 
hall.  Thou  who  art  of  Morven's  race  !  Annir  has  been  in  the  rtrife 
of  fpears;  but  he  is  pale  and  withered  now,  like  the  oak  of  Lano- 
I  have  no  fon  to  meet  thee  with  joy,  or  to  carry  thee  to  the  halls  of 
his  fathers.  Argon  is  pale  in  the  tomb,  and  Ruro  is  no  more. — 
My  daughter  is  in  the  hall  of  rtrangers,  and  longs  to  behold  my 

tomb. Her  fpoufe  fliakes  ten  ihoufand  fpears ;  and  comes  -f-  like 

cloud  of  death  from  Lano. — Come,  to  fliare  the  feaft  of  Annir,  foi\ 
of  ecchoing  Morven. 

Three  days  they  feafted  together;  on  the  fourth  Annir  heard 
the  name  of  Ofcar. — They  rejoiced  in  the  fhell  J ;  and  purfued  the 
boars  of  Runa. 

*  Leather  thongs  were  ufed  in  Offian's  pleat  vidlory.     An  end  was  put  to  the  war 

time,  inftcaJ  of  ropes.  by  the  death  of  Cormalo,  who  fell  in  a  fingle 

t  Cormalo  had  refolved  on  a  war  agalnft  combat,  by  Ofcar's  hand. — Thus  is  the 

liis  father  in  law  Annir  king  of  Inis  thona,  ftory  delivered  down  by  tradition  ;  though 

in  order  to  deprive  him  of  his  kingdom  :  the  poet,  to  raife  the  character  of  his  fon,. 

tlie  injufticc  of  his  defigns  was  fo  much  re-  makes  Ofcar  himfelf  propofe  the  expedition, 

fented  by  Fingal,  that  he  fent  his  grandfon,  %  To  rejoice  in  the  Jlell  is  a  phrafe  for 

Ofcar,  to  the  afliftance  of  Annir.    Both  ar-  feafting  fumptuoufiy  and  drinking  freely. 

•nies  came  foon  to  a  battle,  in  which  the  I  have  obferved   in  a  preceding  note,  that 

condiiiSl  and  valour  of  Ofcar  obtained  a  com-  the  ancient  Scots  drunk  in  fiiells. 

1  Beside 
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Beside  the  fount  of  mofly  ftoncs,  the  weary  heroes  reft.    The  tear 

fteals  in   fecret  from  Annir  :  and  he  broke  the  rifing  figh. Here 

darkly  reft,  the  hero  faid,  the  children  of  my  youth. — This  ftone  is 
the  tomb  ofRuro:  that  tree  founds  over  the  grave  of  Argon.  Do 
ye  hear  my  voice,  O  my  fons,  within  your  narrow  houfe  ?  Or  do 
ye  fpeak  in  thefe  ruftling  leaves,  when  the  winds  of  the  defart  rife  ? 


King  of  Inis-thona,  faid  Ofcar,  how  fell  the  children  of  youth  ? 
The  wild  boar  often  rufhes  over  their  tombs,  but  he  does  not  di- 
fturb  the  hunters.  They  purfue  deer  *  formed  of  clouds,  and  bend 
their  airy  bow. — They  ftill  love  the  fport  of  their  youth  ;  and  mount 
tlie  wind  with  joy. 


*  The  notion  of  Offian  concerning  the 
ftate  of  the  deceafed,  was  the  fame  with 
that  of  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans. 
They  imagined  that  the  fouls  purfued,  in 
their  feparate  ftate,  the  employments  and 
pleafures  of  their  former  life. 

yirmaprocul,cit>rufque  virum  miratur  inanis. 
Slant  terra  defixa  hajla,  pajfimque  foluti 
Per  campum  pafcunttir    cqui,    qua  gratia 

curruum 
Armorumque  fuit  vivis ;  qua  cura  nitentis 
Pafcere  eqw.s,  eadem  fequitur  tcllure  repoflos. 

VlRG. 

The  chief  beheld  their  chariots  from  afar; 
Their  (hining  arms  and  courfers  train'd 

to  war : 
Their  lances  fix'd   in  earth,  their  ftceds 

around, 
Free  from  the  harnef',  graze  the  flow'ry 

ground. 


The  love  of  horfes  which  they  had,  alive. 
And  care  of  chariots,  after  death  furvive. 
Dryden. 

Tou  Si   [Ji.iT  niT(iQr,rxv  (itriu  HpxxXviiiriVr 
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HoM.Odyff.  II. 
Now  I  the  ftrength  of  Hercules  behold, 
A  tow'ring  fpe£lre  of  gigantic  mold  ; 
Gloomy  as  night  he  ftands  in  zSt  to  throw 
Th'  aerial  arrow  from  the  twanging  bow. 
Around  his  breaft  a  wond'rous  zone  is  roll'J 
Where  woodland  monflers  grin  in  fretted 

gold. 
There  fullen  lions  fternly  feem  to  roar. 
There  W.U  and  havock  mJ  deftruclion  flood, 
And  vengeful  murder  red  with  human  blood. 
Pope. 
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CoRMALo,  replied  the  king,  is  chief  of  ten  thoufand  fpears ; 
he  dwells  at  the  dark-rolling  waters  of  Lano  *  ;  which  fent  forth  the 
cloud  of  death.  He  came  to  Runa's  ecchoing  halls,  and  fought  the 
honour  of  the  fpear  ■f.  The  youth  was  lovely  as  the  firfl  beam  of 
the  fun  ;  and  few  were  they  who  could  meet  him  in  fight ! — My 
heroes  yielded  to  Cormalo  :  and  my  daughter  loved  the  fon  of  Lano. 

Argon  and  Ruro  returned  from  the  chace,-  the  tears  of  their 
pride  defcend  : — They  rolled  their  filent  eyes  on  Runa's  heroes,  be- 
caufe  they  yielded  to  a  ftranger :  three  days  they  feafted  with  Cor- 
malo :  on  the  fourth  my  Argon  fought. — But  who  could  fight  with 
Argon  ! — Lano's  chief  is  overcome.  His  heart  fwelled  with  the  grief 
of  pride,  and  he  refolved,  in  fecret,  to  behold  the  death  of  my  fons. 

Thev  went  to  the  hills  of  Runa,  and  purfued  the  dark-browa 
hinds.  The  arrow  of  Cormalo  flew  in  fecret ;  and  my  children 
fell.  He  came  to  the  maid  of  his  love  ;  to  Inis-thona's  dark-haired 
maid. They  fled  over  the  defart — and  Annir  remained  alone. 

.Night  came  on  and  day  appeared;  nor  Argon's  voice,  nor  Ru- 
ro's  came.  At  length  their  much-loved  dog  is  feen  ;  the  fleet  and 
bounding  Runar.     He  came   into  the  hall  and  howled;  and  feemed 

to  look  tovvards  the  place  of  their  fall. We   followed  him  :  we 

found  them  here  :  and  laid  them  by  this  mofiy  ftream.  This  is  the 
haunt  of  Annir,  when  the  chace  of  the  hinds  is  over.  I  bend  like 
the  trunk  of  an  aged  oak  above  them  :  and  my  tears  for  ever  flow. 

*    Lano    was    a  lake  of  Scandinavia,  plaim  cf  autumn,  and  brings  death  to  the 

remarkable,    in    the   days    of   Oflian,   for  people.  Fingal,  B.  I. 

emitting  a  peftilential   vapour  in   autumn.  t  By //j^ /;»nc«r  f/z/^^y^^ar  is  meant  the 

And  thou,    O   valiant   Duchsmar,    like  the  tournament   praiSliled   among   the  ancient 

tnijl  of  marjhy  Lano  ;  when  it  fails  over  the  northern  nations. 

2  RONNAN, 
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O  Ron  NAN  !  laid  the  rifing  Ofcar,  Ogar  king  of  ipears  !  call  my 
heroes  to  my  fide,  the  foiis  of  ilreamy  Morvcn.  To-day  we  go  to 
Lano's  water,  that  fends  forth  the  cloud  of  death.  Cormalo  will  not 
long  rejoice  :  death  is  often  at  the  point  of  our  fwords. 

They  came  over  the  defart  like  ftormy  clouds,  when  the  winda 
roll  them  over  the  heath :  their  edges  are  tinged  with  lightniiig  : 
and  the  ecchoing  groves  forefee  the  ftorm.  The  horn  of  Ofcar's 
battle  is  heard  ;  and  Lano  fliook  over  all  its  waves.  The  children 
of  the  lake  convened  around  the  founding  fliield  of  Cormalo. 

Oscar  fought,  as  he  was  wont  in  battle.  Cormalo  fell  beneath 
his  fword  :   and  the  fons  of  the  difmal  Lano  fled  to  their  fecret  vales. 

Ofcar  brought  the  daughter  of  Inis-thona  to  Annir's  ecchoing- 

halls.      The  face  of  age  is  bright  with   ioy ;    he   bleft  the  king  of 
fwords. 

Ho\Y  great  was  the  joy  of  Offian,  when  he  beheld  the  diflant  fail 
of  his  fon  !  it  was  like  a  cloud  of  light  that  rifes  in  the  eaft,  when 
the  traveller  is  fad  in  a  land  unknown ;  and  difmal  night,  with  her 
ghofts,  is  fitting  around  him. 

We  brought  him,  with  fongs,  to  Selma's  halls.  Fingal  ordered 
the  feaft  of  lliells  to  be  fpread.  A  thoufand  bards  raifed  the  name 
of  Ofcar :  and  'Morven  anfwered  to  the  noife.  The  daughter  of 
Tofcar  was  there,  and  her  voice  was  like  the  harp  ;  when  the  difi:ant 
found  comes,  in  the  evening,  on  the  foft-ruftling  breeze  of  the  vale. 

O  LAY  me,  ye  that  fee  the  light,  near  fome  rock  of  my  hills  : 
let  the  thick  hazels  be  around,  let  the  ruftling  oak  be  near.  Green 
be  the  place  of  my  reft ;  and  let  the  found  of  the  diftant  torrent 
be  heard.     Daughter  of  Tofcar,  take  the  harp,  and  raife  the  lovely 

foHg 
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fong  of  Selma;  that  fleep  may  overtake  my  foul  in  the  midft  of 
joy  ;  that  the  dreams  of  my  youth  may  return,  and  the  days  of  the 
mighty  Fingal. 

Selma  !  I  behold  thy  towers,  thy  trees,  and  fliaded  wall.  I  fee 
the  heroes  of  Morven  ;  and  hear  the  fong  of  bards.  Ofcar  lifts  the 
fword  of  Cormalo  ;  and  a  thoufand  }-ouths  admire  its  ftudded  thongs. 
They  look  with  wonder  on  my  fon  ;  and  admire  the  ftrength  of  his 
arm.  They  mark  the  joy  of  his  father's  eyes;  they  long  for  an 
equal  fame. 

And  ye  rtiall  have  your  fime,  O  fons  of  flreamy  Morven. — My 
foul  is  often  brightened  with  the  fong ;  and  I  remember  the  com- 
panions of  my  youth. But  fleep  defcends  with  the  found  of  the 

harp  ;  and  pleafant  dreams  begin  to  rife.  Ye  fons  of  the  chace  ftand 
far  diftant,  nor  difturb  my  rell  *.  The  bard  of  other  times  con- 
verfes  now  with  his  fathers,  the  chiefs  of  the  days  of  old. — Sons  of 
the  chace,  ftand  far  diftant ;  dil^urb  not  the  dreams  of  Offian. 

*  I  charge  you,  O  ye  daughters  of  Je-  fielJ,  that  yc  fiir  not  up,  nor  awake  my 
rufalem,  by  the  roes,  and  by  the  hinds  of  the    love,  till  he  pleafe.         Solomon's  Song. 
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SON  of  the  diftant  land,  who  dwelleft  in  the  fecret  cell!  do  I 
hear  the  founds  of  thy  grove  ?  or  is  it  thy  voice  of  fongs  ? — 
The  torrent  was  loud  in  my  ear,  but  I  heard  a  tuneful  voice ;  dofl 
thou  praife  the  chiefs  of  thy  land  ;  or  the  ipirits  -f-  of  the  wind  ? — 
But,  lonely  dweller  of  the  rock  !  look  over  that  heathy  plain  :  thou 
feeft  green  tombs,  with  their  rank,  whiftling  grafs  i  with  their  ftones 

*  This  poem  is  compleat ;   nor  does  it  ragon  king  of  Sera,  a  country  of  Scandi- 

appear  from  tradition,  that  it  was   intro-  navia,  the  declared  enemy  of  Fingal.    The 

duced,  as  an  epifode,  into  any  of  Offian's  valour  of  Aldo  foon   gained    him  a  great 

great  works.— It  it  called,  in  the  original,  reputation  in  Sora:   and  Lorma  the  beauti- 

Duan  a   Chuldich,    or  the  CulJee's  p:em,  ful  wife  of  Erragon  fell  in  love  with  him. 

becaufe  it  was  addrefTed  to  one  of  the  firft  — He  found  means  to  efcape  with  her,  and 

Chriftian   mifHonaries,    who  were   called,  to  come  to  Fingal,    who  refided  then  in 

from   their   retired    life,    Culdees,    or  fe-  Selma  on  the  weftern  coaft. —  Erragon  in- 

qurjlered  perfons. — The  ftory  bears   a  near  vaded  Scotland,  and  was  (lain  in  battle  by 

refemblance  to  that  which  was  the  foun-  Gaul  the  fon  of  Morni,  after  he  had  re- 

dation  of  the  Iliad.     Fingal,  on  his  rtturn  je(3ed  terms  of  peace  offered  him  by  Fin- 

from  Ireland,  after  he  had   expelled    Swa-  gal. — In  this  war   Aldo  fell,    in  a  fingle 

ran  from  that  kingdom,  made  a  feaft  to  all  combat,  by  the  hands  of  his  rival  Erragon  ; 

his  heroes:  he  forgot  to  invite  Ma-ronnan  and  the  unfoitunate  Lorma  afterwards  died 

and  Aldo,  two  chiefs,  who  had  not  been  of  grief, 

along  with  him  on  his  expedition.     They  f  The  poet  alludes  to  the  religious  hymns 

refented  his  negled  j  and  went  over  to  Er-     of  the  Culdees. 

of 
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of  moiTy  heads :  thou  feeft  them,  fon  of  the  rock,  but  OiTian's  eyes 
have  failed. 

A  MOUNTAIN-STREAM  comes  I'oarlng  down  and  fends  its  wa- 
ters round  a  green  hill :  four  moffy  ftones,  in  the  midft  of  withered 
grafs,  rear   their  heads  on    the  top  :   two  trees,  which   the  ftorms 

have  bent,  fpread  their  whiftling   branches  around. This  is  thy 

dwelling,  Erragon  * ;  this  thy  narrow  houfe  :  the  found  of  thy  fliells 
have  been  long  forgot  in  Sora :  and  thv  fliield  is  become  dark,  in  thy 

hall. Erragon,  king  of  fliips  !  chief  of  diftant  Sora  !  how  hall 

thou  fallen  on  our  mountains  y  !  How  is  the  mighty  low  ! 

Son  of  the  fecret  cell !  doft  thou  delight  in  fongs  ?  Hear  the 
"battle  of  Lora;  the  found  of  its  flcel  is  long  fince  paft.  So  thun- 
der on  the  darkened  hill  roars  and  is  no  more.  The  fun  returns 
with  his  filent  beams :  the  glittering  rocks,  and  green  heads  of  the 
mountains  fmile. 

The  bay  of  Cona  received  our  ihips  '^,  from  Ullin's  rolling  waves : 
our  white   ilieets  hung  loofe  to   the  mafts  :   and  the  boifterous  winds 

roared  behind  the  groves  of  Morven. The  horn  of  the  king  is 

founded,  and  the  deer  ftart  from  their  rocks.  Our  arrows  flew  in 
the  woods ;  the  feaft  of  the  hill  is  fpread.  Our  I'oy  was  great  on 
our  rocks,  for  the  fall  of  the  terrible  Swaran. 

*  Erragon,  or  Ferg  thonn,  fignifies  the         How  are  the  mighty  fallen  in  the  midft 

ra^e  of  the  wav.s ;  probably  a  poetical  name  of  the  battle  !  O  Jonathan,  thou  waft  flain 

given  him  by  Oflian  himfelf  ;  for  he  goes  in  thine  high  places, 
by  the  name  of  Annir  in  tradition.  2  Sam.  ii.  25. 

t  The  beauty  of  Ifrael  is  flain  on  thy  high         J  This  was  at  Fingal's  return    from  his 

places  :  how  aie  the  mighty  fallen  !  war  againfl  Swaran. 
2  Sam.  ii,  19. 

Two 
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Two  heroes  were  forgot  at  our  feaft;  and  the  rage  of  their  bo- 
fbms  burned.  They  rolled  their  red  eyes  in  fecret :  the  figh  burfts 
from  their  breafts.  They  were  feen  to  talk  together,  and  to  throw 
their  fpears  on  earth.  They  were  two  dark  clouds,  in  the  midll:  of 
our  joy ;  like  pillars  of  milt  on  the  fettled  fea  :  it  glitters  to  the  fun, 
but  the  mariners  fear  a  ftorm. 

Raise  my  white  fails,  faid  Ma-ronnan,  raife  them  to  the  winds  of 
the  well ;  let  us  rufh,  O  Aldo,  through  the  foam  of  the  northern 
wave.  We  are  forgot  at  the  feaft :  but  our  arms  have  been  red  in 
blood.     Let  us  leave  the  hills  of  Fingal,   and  ferve  the  king  of  Sora. 

His  countenance  is  fierce,  and  the  war  darkens  round  his  fpear. 

Let  us  be  renowned,  O  Aldo,  in  the  battles  of  ecchoing  Sora. 

Thev  took  their  fwords  and  fliields  of  thongs;  and  ruHied  to 
Lumar's   founding  bay.     They  came  to  Sera's  haughty  king,  the 

chief  of  bounding  fteeds. Erragon  had  returned  from  tlie  chace  : 

his  fpear  was  red  in   blood.     He  bent  his  dark  face  to  the  ground  : 

and  whiftled  as   he  went. He  took  the  ftrangers  to   his  feafts : 

they  fought  and  conquered  in  his  wars. 

Aldo  returned  with  his  fame  towards  Sora's  lofty  walls. — From 
her  tower  looked  the  fpoufe  of  Erragon,  the  humid,   rolling  eyes  of 

Lorma. Her  dark-brown  hair  flies  on   the  wind  of  ocean  :   her 

white  breaft  heaves,  like  fnow  on  heath  ;  when  the  jjentle  winds 
arife,  and  flowly  move  it  in  the  lig-t.  She  f:;w  young  Aldo,  like 
the  beam  of  Sora's  fetting  fun.  Her  foft  heart  fi ghed  :  tears  filled 
hcT  eyes ;  and  l?er  white  arm  fupportcd  her  head. 

Three  days  fhe  fat  within  the  hall,  and  covered  grief  with  joy. 
— On  the  fourth  {he  fled  with  the  hero,  along  the  rolling  fea.— — ' 
They  came  to  Cona's  moffy  tov/ers,  to  Fingal  king  of  fpears. 

Q^  Ald» 
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Aldo  of  the  heart  of  pride  !  faid  the  rifing  king  of  Morven,  fhall 
I  defend  thee  from  the  wrath  of  Sora's  injured  king  r  who  will  now 
receive  my  people  into  their  halls,  or  ^ive  the  feafl  of  ftrangers, 
fince  Aldo,  of  the  little  foul,  has  carried  away  the  fair  of  Sora  ?  Go 
to  thy  hills,  thou  feeble  hand,  and  hide  thee  in  thy  caves  ;  mourn- 
ful is  the  battle  we  mufl:  fight,  with  Sora's  gloomy  king. Spirit 

of  the  noble  Trenmor  !  When  will  Fingal  ceafe  to  fight  ?  I  was 
born  in  the  midll:  of  battles  *,  and  my  fteps  muft  move  in  blood  to 
my  tomb.  But  my  hand  did  not  injure  the  weak,  my  fteel  did  not 
touch  the  feeble  in  arms. — I  behold  thy  tempefts,  O  Morven,  which 
will  overtrun  my  halls ;  when  my  children  are  dead  in  battle,  and 
none  remains  to  dwell  in  Selma.  Then  will  the  feeble  come,  but 
they  will  not  know  my  tomb  :  my  renown  is  in  the  fong  :  and  my 
adlions  fliall  be  as  a  dream  to  future  times. 

His  people  gathered  around  Erragon,  as  the  florms  round  the 
ghoft  of  night  j  when  he  calls  them  from  the  top  of  Morven,  and 

prepares  to  pour  them  on  the  land  of  the  ftranger. He  came  to 

the  fhore  of  Cona,  and  fent  his  bard  to  the  king  j  to  demand  the 
combat  of  thoufands  ;  or  the  land  of  many  hills. 

Fingal  fat  in  his  hall  with  the  companions  of  his  youth  around 
him.  The  young  heroes  were  at  the  chace,  and  far  diitant  in  the 
defart.  The  gray-haired  chiefs  talked  of  other  times,  and  of  the 
adtions  of  their  youth  j  when  the  aged  Narthmor -f- came,  the  king 
of  flreamy  Lora. 

This  is  no  time,  begun  the  chief,  to  hear  the  fongs  of  other  years  : 
Erragon  frowns  on  the  coaft,  and  lifts  ten  thoufand  fwords.   Gloomy 

*  Comhal  the  Father  of  Fingal  was  flain     may,  with  propriety,  be  faid  to  have  been 
in  battle,   againft  the  tribe  of  Morni,  the     born  in  the  midjl  of  banks. 
very  day  that  Fingal  was  born ;  fo  that  he         \'^zix\.-m(ix,  greutjir(ngth.  Lor?.,  >:o!j): 
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is  the  king  among  his  chiefs  !  he  is  Uke  the  darkened  moon,  amidft 
the  meteors  of  night. 

Come,  faid  Fingal,  from  thy  hall,  thou  daughter  of  my  love  j  come 
from  thy  hall,  Bofmina  *,  maid  of  ftreamy  Morven  !  Narthmor, 
take  the  fteeds  ■f  of  the  flrangers,  and  attend  the  daughter  of  Fingal  : 
let  her  bid  the   king  of  Sora  to  our   feaft,  to  Selma's  fliaded  wall. 

Offer  him,  O  Bofmina,  the  peace  of  heroes,  and  the  wealth 

of  generous  Aldo  :  our  youths  are  far  diftant,  and  age  is  on  our 
trembling  hands. 

She  came  to  the  hoft  of  Erragon,  like  a  beam  of  light  to  a  cloud. 

i In  her  right  hand  flione  an  arrow  of  gold  :   and  in   her  left  a 

fparkling  fliell,  the  fign  of  Morven's  peace. 

Erragon  brightened  in  her  prefence  as  a  rock,  before  the  fud- 
den  beams  of  the  fun ;  when  they  ilfue  from  a  broken  cloud,  divid- 
ed by  the  roaring  wind. 

Son  of  the  diftant  Sora,  begun  the  mildly  blufliing  maid,  come  to 
the  feaft  of  Morven's  king,  to  Selma's  fhaded  walls.  Take  the  peace 
of  heroes,  O  warrior,  and  let  the  dark  fword  reft  by  thy  fide. — And 
if  thou  chufeft  the  wealth  of  kings,   hear  the  words  of  the  generous 

Aldo. He  gives   to  Erragon  an  hundred  fteeds,  the  children  of 

the  rein  ;  an  hundred  maids  from  diftant  lands  ;  an  hundred  hawks 
with  fluttering  wing,  that  fly  acrofs  the  fky.  An  hundred  girdles  X 
fliall  alfo  be  thine,   to  bind  high-bofomed  women ;  the  friends  of 

the 

•*  Bo(-mh'mz,  fpft  and  tender  hanJ.    She  Roman  province,  which  fcems  to  be  inti- 

was  the  youngeft  of  Fingal's  children.  mated  in  the  phrafe  of  they?tv</j  ofjlranger:. 

f  Thefe  were  probably  horl'cs  taken  in  J  Sandified  girdles,  till  very  lately,  were 

the  iiicurfions  of  the  Caledonians  into  the  kept  in  many  families  in  the  north  of  Scot- 

Q_2  ^^"^^i 
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the  births  of  heroes,  and  the  cure  of  the  fons  of  toil. — Ten  fheJIs 
ftudded  with  gems   fliall   fliine  in  Sora's  towers  :   the  blue  water 

trembles  on   their  flars,  and  feems  to   be  fparkling  wine. They 

gladdened  once  the  kings  of  the  world  *,  in  the  midfl:  of  their  ec- 
choing  halls.      Thefe,  O  hero,  fliall  be  thine  ;  or  thy  white-bofom- 

ed  fpoufe. Lorma  (hall  roll  her  bright  eyes  in  thy  halls ;  though 

Fingal  loves  the  generous  Aldo  : — Fingal  ! — who  never  injured  a 
hero,  though  his  arm  is  ftrong. 

Soft  voice  of  Cona  !  replied  the  king,   tell  him,  that  he  fpreads 

his  feaft  in  vain. Let  Fingal  pour  his   fpoils   around  me;  and 

bend  beneath  my  power.  Let  him  give  me  the  fwords  of  his  fa- 
thers, and  the  fhields  of  other  times ;  that  my  children  may  be- 
hold them  in  my  halls,  and  fay,  "  Thefe  are  the  arms  of  Fingal." 

Never  fliall  they  behold  them  in  thy  halls,  fiid  the  rifmg  pride 
of  the  maid;  they  are  in  the  mighty  hands  of  heroes  who  never 
yielded  in  war. — King  of  the  ecchoing  Sora  !  theftorm  is  gathering 
on  our  hills.  Doft  thou  not  forefee  the  fall  of  thy  people,  fon  of 
the  diflant  land  .? 

She  came  to  Selma's  filent  halls;  the  king  beheld  her  down-cafl 
eyes.  He  role  from  his  place,  in  his  ftrength,  and  fliook  his  aged 
locks. — He  took  the  founding  mail  of  Trenmor,  and  the  dark-brown 
fiiield  of  his  fathers.  Darknefs  filled  Selma's  hall,  when  he  ftretch- 
ed  his  hand  to  his  fpear  : — the  ghofts  of  thoulands  were  near,  and 

land  ;  they  were  bound  about   women   in  with  words  and  geflures  which  fhewed  the 

labour,  and  were  fuppofcd  to  alleviate  their  cuftom  to  have  come  originally  from  the 

pains,  and  to  accelerate    the  birth.     1  hey  druids. 

were  iinpreflcd   with    feveral    niyftical    (i-         *  The  Roman  emperors.     Thefe  ftieJls 

gures,  and  the  ceremony  of  binding  them  were  fome  of  the  fpoiisof  the  province. 


about  the  woman's  waift,  was  accom  an  eJ 


forefaw 
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forefavv  the  death  of  the  people.  Terrible  joy  rofe  in  the  face  of  the 
aged  heroes :  they  rudied  to  meet  the  foe  ;  their  thoughts  are  on  the 
ad:ions  of  other  years  :  and  on  the  fame  of  the  tomb. 

Now  the  dogs  of  the  chace  appeared  at  Trathal's  tomb  :  Fingal 
knew  that  his  young  heroes  followed   them,  and  he   ilopt  in   the 

midft  of  his  courfe. Ofcar  appeared  the  firft  ; — then  Morni's  fon, 

and  Nemi's  race  : — Fercuth  *  fliewed  his  gloomy  form :  Dermid 
fpread  his  dark  hair  on  the  wind.  Oflian  came  the  laft,  O  fon  of  the 
rock  -f",  I  hummed  the  fong  of  other  times  :  my  fpear  fupported 
tny  fteps  over  the  little  ftreams,  and  my  thoughts  were  of  mighty 
men.  Fingal  ftruck  his  bofly  fliield  ;  and  gave  the  difmal  fign  of 
war ;  a  thoufand  fwords  J,  at  once  unflieathed,  gleam  on  the  wav- 
ing heath.     Three   gray-haired  fons  of  the  fong   raifc   the  tuneful, 

mournful  voice. Deep  and  dark  with  founding  fleps,  we  rufh,  a 

gloomy  ridge,  along  :  like  the  fhower  of  a  ftorm  when  it  pours  on 
the  narrow  vale. 

The  king  of  Morven  fat  on  his   hill:   the   fun-beam  ||  of  battle 
flew  on  the  wind  :   the  companions  of  his  youth  are  near,  with  all 

their  waving  locks  of  age. Joy  role  in  the  hero's  eyes  when  he 

beheld  his  fons  in  war  j  when  he  faw  them  amidil  the  lightning  of 

fwords,  and  mindful  of  the  deeds  of  their  fathers. Erragon  came 

on,  in  his  ftrength,  like  the  roar  of  a  winter  fcream.:  the  battle  falls 
in  his  courfe,  and  death  is  at  his  fiJe. 

*  Fear-cuth,  the  fame  with  Fergus  ^/j  •;//<;«  Of  mighty  Cherubhii  ;  the  fudden  bLize 

*,/"//7^iyar(/,  or  a  commander  of  an  army.  Far   rounJ   illumin'il   hell. 

t   The   poet    addreiVes    himfelf   to   the  RIiLTOS'. 

■  Cuidce.  11  I  have  obfcrved  in  a  former  note,  that 

:J;  He  fpake;   and  to  confir.Ti  his   words  the  flandard  of  Fingal  was  called  the  fun- 

out-flew.  [  thighs  beam  fiom    its  being  fluJded  with  ftoncs 

Millions  of  fJaminj  Taor's,  drawn  from  the  and  goU. 

3  Who 
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Who  comes,  fiiid  Fingal,  like  the  bounding  roe,  like  the  hart  of 
ecchoing  Cona  ?    His  Ihield  glitters  on  his  fide ;  and  the  clang  of  his 

armour  is  mournful. He  meets   with  Erragon  in   the  ftrife  !— 

Behold  the  battle  of  the  chiefs  ! — it  is  like  the  contending  of  ghofls 

in  a  gloomy  itorm. But  fallell  thou,    fon  of  the  hill,  and  is  thy 

white  bofom  Itained  with   blood  ?  Weep,  unhappy  Lorma,  Aldo  is 
no  more.- 

The  king  took  the  fpear  of  his  flrength  j  for  he  was  fad  for  the 
fall  of  Aldo:  he  bent  his  deathful  eyes  on  the  foe  j  but  Gaul  met 

the  king  of  Sora. Who  can  relate  the  fight  of  the  chiefs  r — The 

mighty  ftranger  fell. 

Sons  of  Cona!  Fingal  cried  aloud,  ftop  the  hand  of  death. — 
Mighty  was  he  that  is  now  fo  low !  and  much  is  he  mourned  in 
Sora  !  The  ftranger  will  come  towards  his  hall,  and  wonder  why  it 
is  filent.     The  king  is  fallen,  O  ftranger,  and  the  Joy  of  his  houfe 

is  ceafed. Liften  to  the  found  of  his  woods  :  perhaps  his  ghoft  is 

there ;  but  he  is  far  diftant,  on  Morven,  beneath   the  fword  of  a 
foreign  foe. 

Such  were  the  words  of  Fingal,  when  the  bard  raifed  the  fong 
ef  peace ;  we  flopped  our  uplifted  fwords,  and  fpared  the  feebler 
foe.  We  laid  Erragon  in  that  tomb;  and  I  raifed  the  voice  of  grief : 
the  clouds  of  night  came  rolling  down,  and  the  ghofl  of  Erragon 
appeared  to  fome. — His  face  was  cloudy  and  dark;  and  an  half- 
formed  figh  is  in  his  breaft. Blefl;  be  thy  ibul,  O  king  of  Sora  ! 

thine  arm  was  terrible  in  war  ! 

Lorma  fat,  in  Aldo's  hall,  at  the  light  of  a  flaming  oak :  the 
night  came,  but  he  did  not  return ;  and  the  foul  of  Lorma  is  fad. 
— What  detains   thee,  hunter  of  Cona  ?  for  thou  didil  promife  to 

return. 
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return. Has  the  deer  been  diftant  far ;  and  do  the  dark  winds 

figh,  round  thee,  on  the  heath  ?  I  am  in  tlie  land  of  ftrangers, 
where  is  my  friend,  but  Aldo  ?  Come  from  thy  ecchoing  hills,  O 
my  beft  beloved ! 

Her  eyes  are  turned  toward  the  gate,  and  flie  liftens  to  the  rufl- 
ling  blaft.      She  thinks  it  is  Aldo's  tread,  and  joy  rifes  in  her  face  : 

— but  forrow  returns  again,  like  a  thin  cloud  on  the  moon. And 

thou  wilt  not  return,  my  love  ?  Let  me  behold  the  face  of  the  hill. 
The  moon  is  in  the  eaft.  Calm  and  bright  is  the  breafl  of  the 
lake  !  When  fliall  I  behold  his  dogs  returning  from  the  chace  ? 
When  fliall  I  hear  his  voice,  loud  and  diflant  on  the  wind  ?  Come 
from  thy  ecchoing  hills,  hunter  of  woody  Cona  ! 

His  thin  ghofl  appeared,  on  a  rock,  like  the  watry  beam  of  the 
moon,  when  it  ruflies  from  between  two  clouds,  and  the  mid- 
night fhower  is  on  the  field. She  followed  the  empty  form  over 

the  heath,  for  (he  knew  that  her  hero  fell. — I  heard  her  approachino- 
cries  on  the  wind,  like  the  mournful  voice  of  the  breezej  v/hen  it 
fighs  on  the  grafs  of  the  cave. 

She  came,  (he  found  her  hero :  her  voice  Was  heard  no  more  : 
filent  file  rolled  her  fad  eyes ;  flie  was  pale  as  a  watry  cloud,  that 
rifes  from  the  lake,  to  the  beam  of  the  moon. 

Few  were  her  days  on  Cona  :  fhe  funk  into  the  tomb  :  Fingal 
commanded  his  bards ;  and  they  fung  over  the  death  of  Lorma. 
The  daughters  *  of  Morven  mourned  her  for  one  day  in  the  year, 
when  the  dark  winds  of  autumn  returned. 

*  The  daughters  of  Ifracl  went  yearly  to  lament  the  daughter  of  Jephthah  the 
Gileadite  four  days  in  a  year.  Judges  xi.  40. 

Son 
4 
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Son  of  the  dhlant  land*,  thou  dwelled  in  the  field  of  fame  :  O- 
let  thy  fong  rife,  at  times,  in  the  praife  of  thofe  that  fell :  that  their 
thin  ghofts  may  rejoice  around  thee ;  and  the  foul  of  Lorma  come 
on  a  moon-beam  -j-,  when  thou  lieft  down  to  reft,  and  the  moon 
looks  into  thy  cave.  Then  flialt  thou  fee  her  lovely ;  but  the  tear 
is  ftill  on  her  cheek. 

*  The  poet  addrelTes  himfelf  to  the  near  the  window  of  my  reft ;  when  tny 
Culdee.  thoughis  are  of  peace  j  and  the  din  of  arms 

1  Be  theu  on  a  moonbeam,  O  Alcrna,     is  over.  Fincal,  B.  I. 
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CONLATH  and  CUTHONA 
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DID  not  OfTian  hear  a  voice  ?  or  is  it  the  found  of  days  that  are 
no  more  ?  Often  does  the  memory  of  former  times  come,  like 
the  evening  fun,  on  my  foul.     The  noife  of  the  chace  is  renewed  j 

and,  in  thought,  I  lift  the   fpear. But  OfTian  did  hear  a  voice  : 

Who  art  thou,  fon  of  the  night  ?  The  fons  of  little  men  are  afleep, 
and  the  midnight  wind  is  in  my  hall.  Perhaps  it  is  the  fliield  of 
Fingal  that  echoes  to  the  blaft,  it  hangs  in  Offian's  hall,  and  he  feels 


*  Conlath  was  the  youngeft  of  Morni's 
fons,  and  brother  to  the  celebrated  Gaul, 
who  is  fo  often  mentioned  in  Offian's  poems. 
He  was  in  love  with  Cuthona  the  daughter 
of  Rumar,  when  Tofcar  the  fon  of  Kin- 
fena,  accompanied  by  Fercuth  his  friend, 
arrived,  from  Ireland,  at  Mora  where 
Conlath  dwelt.  He  was  hofpitably  re- 
ceived, and  according  to  the  cuftom  of  the 
times,  feafted,  three  days,  with  Conlath. 
On  the  fourth  he  fet  fail,  and  coafting  the 
ifland  of  waves.,  probably,  one  of  the  He- 
brides, he  faw  Cuthona  hunting,  fell  in  love 
with  her,  and  carried  her  away,  by  force, 
in  his  fhip.  He  was  forced,  by  ftrefs  of 
weather,  into  I-thona  a  defiut  ifle.  In  the 
mean-time  Conlath,  hearing  of  the  rape, 


failed  after  him,  and  found  him  on  the 
point  of  failing  for  the  coaft  of  Ireland. 
They  fought ;  and  they,  and  their  followers 
fell  by  mutual  wounds.  Cuthona  did  not  long 
furvive  :  for  Ihe  died  of  grief  the  third  day 
after.  Fingal,  hearing  of  their  unfortunate 
death,  fent  Stormal  the  fon  of  Moran  to 
bury  them,  bjt  forgot  to  fend  a  bard  to 
fing  the  funeral  fong  over  their  tombs.  The 
ghoft  of  Conlath  came,  long  after,  to  Of- 
fian,  to  intreat  him  to  tranfmit,  to  pofle- 
rity,  his  and  Cuihona's  fame.  For  it  was 
the  opinion  of  the  times,  that  the  fouls  of  the 
deceafed  were  not  happy,  till  their  elegies 

were  compofed  by  a  bard. Thus  is  the 

flory  of  the  poem  handed  down  by  tra- 
dition. 


R 


it 
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it  fometimes  with  his  hands. Yes ! — I  hear  thee,  my  friend ; 

long  has  thy  voice  been  abfent  from  mine  ear  !  What  brings  thee, 
on  thy  cloud,  to  OfTian,  fon  of  the  generous  Morni  ?  Are  the  friends 
of  the  a2;ed  near  thee  ?  Where  is  Ofcar,  fon  of  fame  ? — He  was  of- 
ten near  thee,  O  Conlath,  when  the  din  of  battle  rofe. 

Ghost  of  Conlath. 

Sleeps  the  fweet  voice  of  Cona,  in  the  midft  of  his  ruftling  hall  ? 
Sleeps  Oflian  in  his  hall,  and  his  friends  without  their  fame  ?  The 
fea  rolls  round  the  dark  I-thona  *,  and  our  tombs  are  not  feen  by  the 
ftranger.  How  long  fliall  our  fame  be  unheard,  fon  of  the  eccho- 
ing  Morven  ? 

OSSIAN. 

O  THAT  mine  eyes  could  behold  thee,  as  thou  futefl,  dim,  on 
thy  cloud  !  Art  thou  like  the  mift  of  Lano  ;  or  an  half  extinguifhed 
meteor  ?  Of  what  are  the  llcirts  of  thy  robe  ?  Of  what  is  thine  airy 

bow  ? But   he  is  gone  on  his  blaft  like   the  fliadow  of  mill. — 

Come  from  thy  wall,  my  harp,  and  let  me  hear  thy  found.  Let 
the  light  of  memory  rile  on  I-thona ;  that  I  may  behold  my  friends. 
And  Oflian  does  behold  his  friends,  on  the  dark-blue  ifle. — The  cave 
of  Thona  appears,  with  its  mofly  rocks  and  bending  trees.  A  ftream 
roars  at  its  mouth,  and  Tofcar  bends  over  its  courfe.  Fercuth  is  fad 
"by  his  fide  :  and  the  maid  -|-  of  his  love  fits  at  a  diftance,  and  weeps. 
Does  the  wind  of  the  waves  deceive  me  ?  Or  do  I  hear  them  fpeak  ? 

ToSCAR. 

The  night  was  flormy.  From  their  hills  the  groaning  oaks  came 
down.  The  fea  darkly-tumbled  beneath  the  blafl,  and  the  roaring 
waves  were  climbing  againft  our  rocks. — The  lightning  came  often 

*  I-thonn,  i/IuytJ  of  wr.ves,  one  of  the  f  Cuthona  the  daughter  of  Rumar,  whom 
uninhabited  wcftein  iflcs.  Tofcar  had  carried  aw.\v  by  force. 

3  .'  ^"^- 
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and  fliewed  the  blafted  fern. — Fercuth  !  I  faw  the  ghoft  of  night  *. 
Silent  he  flood,  on  that  banki  his  robe  of  mift  flew  on  the  wind. — 
I  could  behold  his  tears  :  an  aged  man  he  fcemed,  and  full  of 
thought. 

Fercuth. 

It  was  thy  father,  O  Tofcar  ;  and  he  forefees  fome  death  among 
his  race.     Such  was   his  appearance  on    Cromla,  before  the  great 

Ma-ronnan  -|-  fell. Ullin  ^  !  with   thy  hills  of  grafs,  how  plea- 

fant  are  thy  vales  !  Silence  is  near  thy  blue  ftreams.  and  the  fun  is 
on  thy  fields.  Soft  is  the  found  of  the  harp  in  Selama  ||,  and  lovely 
the  cry  of  the  hunter  on  Cromla.  But  we  are  in  the  dark  I-thona, 
furrounded  by  the  Itorm.  The  billows  lift  their  white  heads  above 
our  rocks :  and  we  tremble  amidft  the  night. 

ToSCAR. 

Whither  is  the  foul  of  battle  fled,  Fercuth  with  the  locks  of 
age  ?  I  have  feen  thee  undaunted  in  danger,  and  thine  eyes  burning 
with  joy  in  the  fight.  Whither  is  the  foul  of  battle  fled  ?  Our  fa- 
thers never  feared. — Go  :  view  the  fettling  fea  :  the  flormy  wind  is 
laid.  The  billows  flill  tremble -j-  on  the  deep,  and  feem  to  fear  the 
blafl:.  But  view  the  fettling  fea :  morning  is  gray  on  our  rocks. 
The  fun  will  look  foon  from  his  eafl ;  in  all  his  pride  of  light. 

*  It  was  long  thought,  in  the  North  of  fcflion  concerning  the  extraordinary  death 

Scotland,  that  ftorms  were  railed  by  the  of  that  hero, 
ghofts  of  the  deceafed.     This  notion  ib  ftill         %  Ulfter  in  Freland. 
entertained  by  the  vulgar ;  for  they  think  that  )|  Sehimath — Leautifulto  hihold,  the  nam3 

whirlwinds,  and  fudden  I'quails  of  wind  are  of  Cufcar's  palace,  on  the  coaft  of  Ulfter, 

cccafioned  by  fpirits,  who  tranfport  them-  near  the   mountain  Cromla  the  fcene  of 

felves,  in  that  manner,  from  (  ne  place  to  the  epic  poem. 

another.  \  the  face  of  ocean  fleeps, 

t  Maronnan  was  the  brother  of  Tof-  And  a  ftill  hoiror  faddens  all  the  deeps. 
var ;  the  tranflator  has  a  poem  in  his  pof-  Pope's  Homer. 

R  2  I  LIFTED 
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I  LIFTED  up  my  fails,  with  joy,  before  the  halls  of  generous 
Conlath.  My  courfe  was  by  the  ifle  of  \^'aves,  where  his  love  pur- 
fued  the  deer.  I  faw  her,  like  that  beam  of  the  fun  that  iffues  from 
the  cloud.  Her  hair  was  on  her  heaving  breafl: ;  flie,  bending  for- 
ward, drew   the  bow  :  her  white  arm  feemed,  behind  her,  like  the 

fnow  of  Cromla  : Come  to  my  foul,  I  faid,  thou  huntrefs  of  the 

ifle  of  waves !  But  flie  fpends  her  time  in  tears,  and  thinks  of  the  ge- 
nerous Conlath.  Where  can  I  find  thy  peace,  Cuthona,  lovely  maid! 

Cu-THONA  *. 

A  DISTANT  fteep  bends  over  the  fea,  with  aged  trees  and  moffy 
rocks :  the  billows  roll  at  its  feet  :  on  its  fide  is  the  dwelling  of 
roes.  The  people  call  it  Ardven.  There  the  towers  of  Mora  rife. 
There  Conlath  looks  over  the  fea  for  his  only  love.  The  daughters 
of  the  chace  returned,  and  he  beheld  their  downcafi:  eyes.  Where 
is  the  daughter  of  Rumar  ?  But  they  anfwered  not. — My  peace  dwells 
on  Ardven,  fon  of  the  diftant  land  ! 

TOSCAR. 

And  Cuthona  fhall  return  to  her  peace  ;  to  the  halls  of  generous 
Conlath.  He  is  the  friend  of  Tofcar  :  I  have  feafi:ed  in  his  halls. — 
Rife,  ye  gentle  breezes  of  Ullin,  and  flretch  my  fails  towards  Ard- 
ven's  {hores.  Cuthona  jQiall  refi:  on  Ardven  :  but  the  days  of  Tof- 
car will  be  fad. — I  fhall  fit  in  my  cave  in  the  field  of  the  lim.  The 
blaft  will  ruflle  in  my  trees,  and  I  fhall  think  it  is  Cuthona's  voice. 
But  Hie  is  diftant  far,  in  the  halls  of  the  mighty  Conlath. 

*  Cu-thona,  the  mournful  found  of  the     found   of  the   waves ;  her  name   in  tradi- 
uaves;    a    poetical   name   given    her   by     tion  is  Gorm-huil,  the  b'.ue-e)ed  maid. 
Oflian,  on  acount  of  her  mourning  to  the 

4  Oh! 


A       POEM. 

CUTHOKA. 

Oh  !  what  cloud  is  that  ?  It  carries  the  ghofts  of  my  fathers. 
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fee  the  fkirts  of  their  robes,  hke  gray  and  watry  mift.  When  fliall 
I  fall,  O  Rumar  ? — Sad  Cuthona  fees  her  death.  Will  not  Conlath 
behold  me,  before  I  enter  the  narrow  houfe  *  ? 

OSSIAN. 

And  he  will  behold  thee,  O  maid  :  he  comes  along  the  rolling 
fea.  The  death  of  Tofcar  is  dark  on  his  fpear ;  and  a  wound  is  in 
his  fide.  He  is  pale  at  the  cave  of  Thona,  and  fhews  his  ghaftly 
wound  -{-.      Where  art  thou  with  thy  tears,  Cuthona  ?  the  chief  of 

Mora  dies. The  vifion  grows  dim  on  my  mind  : — I  behold  the 

chiefs  no  more.  But,  O  ye  bards  of  future  times,  remember  the 
fall  of  Conlath  with  tears  :  he  fell  before  his  day  % ;  and  fadnefs 
darkened  in  his  hall.  His  mother  looked  to  his  fliield  on  the  wall, 
and  it  was  bloody  4--  She  knew  that  her  hero  died,  and  her  forrow 
was  heard  on  Mora. 

Art  thou  pale  on  thy  rock,  Cuthona,  befide  the  fallen  chiefs? 
The  night  comes,  and  the  day  returns,  but  none  appears  to  raife 
their  tomb.  Thou  frightneft  the  fcreaming  fowls  ||  away,  and  thy 
tears  forever  flow.      Thou  art  pale  as   a   watry   cloud,    that  rifes 

from  a  lake. 

The 


*  The  grave. 

t  • inhumali  vinit  imago 

Conjugis,  ora  jnodis  adtdUns  pallida  miris 
Crudelis  aras,  irajeilaqiie  pe6loi  aferro 
■Nudavit.  Virg. 

the  ghoft  appears 

Of  her  unhappy  Lord  :  the  fpeiflre  flares, 
And  with  eredied  eyes  his  bloody  bofom 
bares.  Drvden. 


X  N'am  quia  nee  faio,  merita  nee  mm  ti 
peribatf 
Zed  mifera  ante  diem,  ijfe.  ViP.c. 

4-  It  was  the  opinion  of  the  times,  that 
the  arms  left  by  the  heroes  at  home,  became 
bloody  the  very  inftant  their  owners  were 
killed,  though  at  ever  To  great  a  diftance. 

II  The  fuuation  of  Cuthona  is  like  that 
of  Rizpah,  Saul's  miftrefs,  who  fat  by  her 

fons 
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The  fons  of  the  delart  came,  and  they  found  her  dead.  Thev 
raife  a  tomb  over  the  heroes ;  and  Ihe  refts  at  the  fide  of  Conlath. 
— Come  not  to  my  dreams,  O  Conlath  ;  for  thou  haft  received  thy 
fame.  Be  thy  voice  far  diftant  from  my  hall ;  that  fleep  may  defcend 
at  night.  O  that  I  could  forget  my  friends  :  till  my  footfteps  ceafe 
to  be  {cen  !  till  I  come  among  them  with  joy !  and  lay  my  aged 
limbs  in  the  narrow  houfe  ! 

fons  after  they  had  been  hanged  by  the  until  water  dropped  on   them  out  of  hea- 

Gibeonites.  ven,  and  fufFered  neither   the  birds  of  the 

And  Rizpah,  the  daughter  of  Aiah,  took  air  to  reft  on  them  by  day,  nor  the  beafis 

fackcloth,  and  fpread  it  for  her  upon  the  of  prey  by  night, 
rock,  from  the  beginning  of  the  barveft  2  Sam.  xxi.  lo. 


CARTHON: 
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TALE  of  the  times  of  old!  The  deeds  of  days  of  other 
years  ! — The  murmur  of  thy  ftreams,  O  Lora,  brings  back 
the  memory  of  the  part.  The  found  of  thy  woods,  Garmallar,  is 
lovely  in  mine  ear.  Doft  thou  not  behold,  Malvina,  a  rock  with 
its  head  of  heath  ?  Three  aged  firs  bend  from  its  face ;  green  is  the 
narrow  plain  at  its  feet ;  there  the  flower  of  the  mountain  grows, 

and 

*  This  poem  is  compleat,  and  the  fub-  the  Britons,  who  attended  him  prefleJ  fo 

jcil  of  it,  as  of  mod  of  Oflian's  compofi-  hard  on  Clefsammor,  that  he  was  obliged 

tions,  tragical.     In  the   time   of  Comhal  to  throw  himfelf  into  the  ClyJe,  and  fwim 

the  fon  of  Trathal,  and  father  of  the  ce!e-  to  his  (hip.     He  hoifted  fail,  and  the  wind 

brated    Fingal,     Clefsammor    the   fon   of  being  favourable,  bore  him  out  to  fea.    He 

Thaddu  and  brother  of  Morna,   Fingal's  often  endeavoured  to  return,  and  carry  oft 

mother,  was  driven   by  a  ftorm  into  the  his  beloved  Moina  by  night ;  but  the  wind 

river  Clyde,  on  the  banks   of  which  flood  continuing   contrary,    he  was    forced    to 

Balclutha,  a   town  belonging  to  the  Bri-  defifl. 

tons  between  the  walls.    He  was  hofpitably  Moina,  who  had  been  left  with  child  by 

received  by  Reuthamir,  the  principal  man  her  hufband,  brought  forth  a  fon,  and  died 

In  the  place,  who  gave  him  Moina  his  only     foon  after. Reuthamir  named  the  child 

d-iughter   in  marriage.     Reuda,  the  fon  of  Carthon,  /.  e.   ike  murmur  ofivai\s,  from 

Csrmo,    a  Briton  who  was  in   love  with  the  ftorm  which  carried  oft'Clefsammor  his 

Moina,  came  to  Reuthamir's   houfe,  and  father,  who  was  fuppofed  to  have  been  caft 

behaved  haughtily  towards  Clefsammor.    A  a.vay.      Whca   Cartl  on    was  three  years 

quarrel  infucd,  in  which  Reuda  was  killed  ;  old,  Comhal  the  father  of  Fingal,  in  one 

of 
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and  fhakes  its  white  head  in  the  breeze.  The  thiftle  is  there  alone, 
and  fhades  its  aged  beard.  Two  flones,  half  funk  in  the  ground, 
fhew  their  heads  of  mofs.  The  deer  of  the  mountain  avoids  the 
place,  for  he  beholds  the  gray  gholl:  that  guards  it  *  :  for  the  mighty 
lie,  O  Malvina,  in  the  narrow  plain  of  the  rock.  A  tale  of  the 
times  of  old  !   the  deeds  of  days  of  other  years  ! 


Who  comes  from  the  land  of  Grangers,  with  his  thoufands  around 
him  r  the  fun-beam  pours  its  bright  ftream  before  him ;  and  his  hair 
meets  the  wind  of  his  hills.  His  face  is  fettled  from  war.  He  is 
calm  as  the  evening  beam  that  looks,  from  the  cloud  of  the  weft,  on 
Cona's  filent  vale.  Who  is  it  but  Comhal's  fon  -|-,  the  king  of 
mighty  deeds !  He   beholds  his   hills  with  joy,  and  bids  a  thoufand 

voices  rife. Ye  have  fled  over  your  fields,  ye  fons  of  the  diftant 

land  !  The  king  of  the  world  fits  in  his  hall,  and  hears  of  his  people's 
flight.  He  lifts  his  red  eye  of  pride,  and  takes  his  father's  fword. 
Ye  have  fled  over  your  fields,  fons  of  the  difl:ant  land  ! 


of  his  expeditions  againft  the  Britons,  took 
and  burnt  Balclutha.  Reuthamir  was  kil- 
led in  the  attack  :  and  Carthon  was  carried 
fafe  away  by  his  nurfe,  who  fled  farther 
into  the  country  of  the  Britons.  Carthon, 
coming  to  man"s  eftate  was  refolved  to  re- 
venge the  fall  of  Bulclutha  on  Comhal's 
pofterity.  He  fet  fail,  from  the  Clyde, 
and,  falling  on  the  coaft  of  Morven,  de- 
feated two  of  Fingal's  heroes,  who  came  to 
oppofe  his  progref*.  He  was,  at  laft,  un- 
wittingly killed  by  his  father  Cleftammor, 
in  a  fingle  combat.  This  flory  is  the 
foundatioa   of  the    prefent    poem,    which 


opens  on  the  night  preceding  the  death  of 
Carthon,  fo  that  what  pafled  before  is  in- 
troduced by  way  of  epifode.  The  poem  is 
addrefled  to  Malvina  the  daughter  of  Tof- 
car. 

*  It  was  the  opinion  of  the  times,  that 
deer  faw  the  ghofts  of  the  dead.  To  this 
day,  when  beaftj  fuJdenly  ftart  without  any 
apparent  caufe,  the  vulgar  think  that  they 
fee  the  fpirits  of  the  deceafed. 

t  Fingal  returns  here,  from  an  expedi- 
tion againft  the  Romans,  which  was  cele- 
brated by  O/fian  in  a  poem  called  the  Jhlfe 
cf  Crcnj, 


Such, 
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Such  were  the  words  of  the  bards,  when  they  came  to  Selma's 
halls. — A  thouland  lights  *  from  the  flranger's  land  rofe,  in  the  midft 
of  the  people.  The  feaft  is  fpread  around  j  and  the  night  paffed  away  in 
joy. — Where  is  the  noble  Clefsammor  -f-,  faid  the  fair-haired  Fingal ' 
Where  is  the  companion  of  my  father,  in  the  days  of  my  joy  ?  Sul- 
len and  dark,  he  paffes  his  days  in  the  vale  of  ecchoing  Lora  :  but,  be- 
hold, he  comes  from  the  hill,  like  a  fteed  :]:  in  his  ftrength,  who 
finds  his  companions  in  the  breeze ;  and  tofTes  his  bright  mane  in 

the  wind. Blcft  be  the  foul  of  Clefsammor,  why  fo  long  from 

Seima  ? 

Returns  the  chief,  faid  Clefsammor,  in  the  midftof  his  fame  ? 
Such  was  the  renown  of  Comhal  in  the  battles  of  his  youth.  Often 
did  we  pafs  over  Carun  to  the  land  of  the  ftrangers  :  our  fwords  re- 
turned, not  unftained  with  blood  :  nor  did  the   kings  of  the  world 

rejoice. Why  do  I  remember  the  battles  of  my  youth  ?  My  hair 

is  mixed  with  gray.     My  hand  forgets  to  bend  the  bow  :  and  I  lift 

*  Probably  wax-lights ;  which  are  often  He  fnufFs  the  females  in  the  diftant  plain 

mentioned  as  carried,  among  other  booty.  And  fprings,  exulting.  Pope. 

from  the  Roman  province.  ^ualis  ubi  abruptis  fugit  prcsfcpia  vh:c.li 

■\  Cleflamh  mor,  mighty  deeds.  Tandem  liber  equus,  campoque  potitus  apcrtc, 

X  Haft  thou  given   the  horfe  ftrength  ?  — Ilk  in  pajius  armeniaque  tindit  equarum  : 

Haft  thou  clothed  his  neck  with  thunder?  an  ecfifque /remit  cervidbus  ahe 

He  pavveth  in  the  valley,  and  rejoiceth  in  Ltixurian!,luduhtque  lults per  c-Jla,  per  ar- 

his  ftrength.  Job.  mas.  Virg. 

"Xli(J'oT£  Tif  r«Tc;  iVrc;  axofjia-af  Itti         Freed  from  his  keepers,  thus  with  broken 
tpxTvn,  reins, 

Aetucv  oi.TTt,yfr,^xq,  &c.  HoM.  11.  6.  The  wanton  courfer  prances  e'or  the  plains: 

The  wanton  courfer  thus  with  reins  un-  Orintheprideofyoutho'erlcapsthe  mounds, 

bound,  And  fnuffs  the  females  in  forbidden  grounds. 

Breaks  from  his  ftall,  and  beats  the  trem-  O'er  his  flioulders  flows  his  waving 

bling  ground  ;  mane  : 

His  head,  now  freed,  he  tofTes  to  the  flcies  ;  He  neighs,  he  fnorts ,  he  bears  his  head  on 

His  mane  diftievel'd  o'er  his  flioulders  flies ;  hi^jh.  Dryden. 

S  a 
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a  lighter  fpfar.  O  that  my  joy  would  return,  as  when  I  firft  be- 
held the  maid  ;  the  white  bofomed  daughter  of  Grangers,  Moina  * 
with  the  dark-blue  eyes  ! 

Tell,  faid  the  mighty  Fingal,  the  tale  of  thy  youthful  days. 
Sorrow,  like  a  cloud  on  the  fun,  fliades  the  foul  of  Clefsammor. 
Mournful  are  thy  thoughts,  alone,  on  the  banks  of  the  roaring  Lora^ 
Let  us  hear  the  forrow  of  thy  youth,  and  the  darkncfs  of  thy  days. 

It  was  in  the  days  of  peace,  replied  the  great  Clefsammor,  I 
came,  in  my  bounding  fhip,  to  Balclutha's  -f-  walls  of  towers.  The 
winds  had  roared  behind  my  fails,  and  Clutha's  J  ftreams  received 
my  dark-bofomed  veffel.  Three  days  I  remained  in  Reuthamir's 
halls,  and  faw  that  beam  of  light,  his  daughter.  The  joy  of  the 
fhell  went  round,  and  the  aged  hero  gave  the  fair.  Her  breafts 
were  like  foam  on  the  wave,  and  her  eyes  like  ftars  of  light :  her 
hair  was  dark  as  the  raven's  wing  :  her  foul  was  generous  and  mild. 
My  love  for  Moina  was  great :   and  my  heart  poured  forth  in  joy. 

The  fon  of  a  ftranger  came  ;  a  chief  who  loved  the  white-bofomed 
Moina.  His  words  were  mighty  in  the  hall,  and  he  often  half- 
unfiieathed  his  fword. — Where,  he  faid,  is  the  mighty  Comlial,  the 
reftlefs  wanderer  ||  of  the  heath  ?  Comes  he,  with  his  hoft,  to  Bal- 
clutha,  fince  Clefsammor  is  fo  bold  ? 

*  Mo'ins,  fo/t  in  temper  and  pirfon.    We  word  is  lenaifi^,  in  allufion  to  the  winding 

find  the  Britifli  names  in  this  poem  derived  courfe  of  that  river.     From  Clutha  is  de- 

from  the  Galic,  which  is  a  proof  that  the  rived  its  Latin  name,  Giotta. 
ancient  language  of  the  whole   ifland  was         1|  The  word  in  the  original  here  rendered 

one  and  the  fame.  by  reJtUfi  wanderer,  is  Scuta,  which  is  the 

t  Balclutha,  /.  e.  the  town  of  Cljde,  pro-  true  origin  of  the  Scoti  of  the  Romans ;  an 

bably  the  Alciuth  of  BeJe.  opprobrious  name  impofed  by  the  Britons, 

t  Clutha,  or  Cluiith,   the  Galic  name  of  on  the  Caledonians,  on  account  of  the  con- 

ihe  river  Clyde,    the  fignification  of  the  tinual  incurfions  into  their  country. 

I  Mv 
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Mv  Soul,  I  replied,  O  warrior!  burns  in  a  light  of  its  own.  1 
ftand  without  fear  in  the  midft  of  thoufands,  though  the  valiant  are 
diftant  far. — Stranger !  thy  words  are  mighty,  for  Clefllimmor  is 
alone.  But  my  fword  trembles  by  my  fide,  and  longs  to  glitter  in 
my  hand. — Speak  no  more  of  Comhal,  fon  of  the  winding  Clutha  ! 

The  flrength  of  his  pride  arofe.  We  fought;  he  fell  beneath 
my  fword.  The  banks  of  Clutha  heard  his  fall,  and  a  thoufand 
fpears  glittered  around.  I  fought  :  the  ftrangers  prevailed :  I 
plunged  into  the  ftream  of  Clutha.  My  white  fails  rofe  over  the 
waves,  and  I  bounded  on  the  dark-blue  fea. — Moina  came  to  the 
rtiore,  and  rolled  the  red  eye  of  her  tears  :  her  dark  hair  flew  on 
the  wind ;  and  I  heard  her  cries. — Often  did  I  turn  my  fliip  !  but 
the  winds  of  the  Eaft  prevailed.  Nor  Clutha  ever  fince  have  I  {een  : 
nor  Moina  of  the  dark  brown  hair. — She  fell  in  Balclutha :  for  I 
have  feen  her  ghoft.  I  knew  her  as  fhe  came  through  the  dufky 
night,  along  the  murmur  of  Lora  :  fhe  was  like  the  new  moon  |} 
feen  through  the  gathered  mifh :  when  the  fky  pours  down  its  flaky 
fnow,  and  the  world  is  filent  and  dark. 

Raise-]-,  ye  bards,  faid  the  mighty  Fingal,- the  praife  of  unhappy 
Moina.     Call  her  ghofl,    with  your  fongs,    to  our  hills ;    that  flie 

may 

*  InurquaiPhceniJfareunsavolnereD'idi  Obfcure  in  fliades,  and  with  a  doubtful 
Errabat  fylva  in  magna :  quamTroiui  heros  view, 

Vt  pr'mumjuxtafeUt,  agmvitque  perumbram     Doubtful  as  he  who  runs  thro'  dufky  night, 
Obfcuram,  quahm  prima  qui  fur geremenfe  Or  thinks  he  fees   the   moon's  uncertain 

Jut  videt,  out  vid!J/e  futat  per  nubila  Iwiam,  light,  &c.  Dryd. 

y^-.  ViRG.  t  The  title  of  this  poem,  in  the  or  ginal,  is 

Not  far  from  thefe  Phoenician  Dido  (tood,       Di/an  na  n/aoi,  i.  e.  The  Poem  of  the  Hymns : 
Fre(h  from  her  wound,  her  bofom  bath'd     probably  on  account  of  its  many  digrefllons 
in  blood.  from  the  fubje£l,  all  which  are  in   a  ly- 

Whom  when  the  Trojan  hero  hardly  knew     ric  meafure,  as  this  fong  of  Fingal.     Fin- 
gal is  celebrated  by  the  Irifli  hiflorians  for 
S  2  '>'» 
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may  reft  with  the  fair  of  Morven,  the  fun-beams  of  other  day?, 
and  the  delight  of  heroes  of  old. — I  have  feen  the  walls  *  of  Bal- 
clutha,  but  they  were  defolate.  The  fire  had  refounded  in  the  halls  : 
and  the  voice  of  the  people  is  heard  no  more.  The  ftream  of  Clutha 
was  removed  from  its  place,  by  the  fall  of  the  walls. — The  thiftle 
ihook,  there,  its  lonely  head :  the  mofs  whiftled  to  the  vrind. 
The  fox  looked  out,  from  the  windows,  the  rank  grafs  of  the 
wall  waved  round  his  head. — Defolate  is  the  dwelling  of  Moina, 
filence  is  in  the  houfe  of  her  fathers. — Raife  the  fong  of  mourn- 
ing, O  bards,  over  the  land  of  fhrangers.  They  have  but  fallen 
before  us :  for,  one  day,  we  mufl:  fall. — Why  doft  thou  build  the 
hall,  fon  of  the  v.inged days  ?  Thou  lookeft  from  thy  towers  to-day> 
yet  a  few  years,  and  the  blaft  of  the  defart  comes ;  it  howls  in  thy 
empty  court,  and  whiflles  round  thy  half- worn  fliield. — And  let  the 
blaft  of  the  defart  come !  we  fliall  be  renowned  in  our  day.  The 
mark  of  my  arm  fliall  be  in  the  battle,  and  my  name  in  die  fong 
of  bards. — Raife  the  fong ;  fend  round  the  Ihell  :  and  let  joy  be 
heard  in  my  hall. — When  thou,  iun  of  heaven,  ftialt  fail !  if  thou 
flialt  fail,  thou  mighty  light !  if  thy  brightnefs  is  for  a  feafon,  like 
Fingal  j  our  fame  fliall  fun-ive  thy  beams. 

Such  was  the  fong  of  Fingal,  in  the  day  of  his  joy.  His  thou- 
fand  bards  leaned  forward  from  their  feats,  to  hear  the  voice  of  the 
king.  It  was  like  the  mulic  of  the  harp  on  the  gale  of  the  fpring. 
— Lovely  were  thy  thoughts,  O  Fingal !  why  had  not  OfTian  the 
ftrengtb  of  thy  foid  ? — But  thou  ftandeft  alone,  my  father  j  and 
who  can  equal  the  king  of  Morven  ? 

his  wifdom  in   making  liws,    his  poetical  *  The  reader  may  compare  this  pail'age 

genius,  and  his  foreknowledge  of  events,  with  the  three  laft  verfcs  of  the  J3ih  chap- 

— O'Flahcrty  goes  fo  far  as   to  fay,  that  ter  of  Ifaiah,   where  the  prophet  foretels 

VLiigars  laws  were  extant  in  his  own  time.  the  defiruclion  of  Babylon. 

Tht 
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The  night  pafTed  away  in  the  fong,  and  morning  returned  irv 
jov  i — the  mountains  fliewed  their  gray  heads  j  and  the  blue  face  of 
ocean  fmiled. — The  white  wave  is  feen  tumbling  round  the  diftant 
rock ;  the  gray  mift  rifes,  flowly,  from  the  lake.  It  came,  in  the 
figure  of  an  aged  man,  along  the  filent  plain.  Its  large  limbs  did 
not  move  in  fleps  ;  for  a  ghoft  fupported  it  in  mid  air.  It  came 
towards  Selma's  hall,  and  diflblved  in  a  fhower  of  blood. 

The  king  alone  beheld  the  terrible  fight,  and  he  forefaw  the 
death  of  the  people.  He  came,  in  fdence,  to  his  hall  ;  and  took 
his  father's  fpear. — The  mail  rattled  on  his  breaft.  The  heroes  rofe 
around.  They  looked,  in  filence,  on  each  other,  marking  the  eyes 
of  Fingal. — They  fiw  the  battle  in  his  face  :  the  death  of  armies 
on  his. fpear. — A  thoufand  fl:iields,  at  once,  are  placed  on  their  arms  j 
and  they  drew  a  thoufand  fvvords.  The  hall  of  Selma  brightened 
around.  The  clang  of  arms  afcends. — The  gray  dogs  howl  in- 
their  place.  No  word  is  among  the  mighty  chiefs. — Each  marked 
the  eyes  of  the  King;  and  half  affumed  his  fpear. 

Sons  of  Morven,  begun  the  king,  this  is  no  time  to  fill  the 
fliell.     The  battle  darkens  near  us ;  and  death  hovers  over  tlie  land. 

Some  ghoft,  the  friend  of  Fingal,  has  forewarned  us  of  the  foe. 

The  Ions  of  the  ftranger  come  from  the  darkly-rolling  fea.  For, 
from  the  wrater,  came  the  fign  of  Morven's  gloomy  danger. — Let 
each  *  afTume  his  heavy  fpear,  and  gird  on  his  father's  fword. — Let 

*  Eu  fx£v  T15  ^opu  S-<;^affG«  £u  S\<TniSx  Fit  well  his  helm,  gripe  faft  his  orbed  fliield, 

0£a-6o.  HoM.  ii.  382.  Borne  ev'n  or  high  ;  for  this  day  wi)I  pour 

His  fharpen'd  fpear  let  every  Grecian  wield,  down, 

Aiid  every  Grecian  fix  his  brazen  fliield,  ^V.  If  I  conjcciure  right,  no  drizling  fhower. 

Pope.  But  rattling  ftorm  of  arrows  barb'd  with 
Let  each  fire.  Mi  l  ton. 

His  a^amant'ne  ccat  g'rd  well,  snd  each 

tiie 
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the  dark  helmet  rile  on  eveiy  head ;  and  the  mail  pour  its  lighten- 
ing from  every  fide. — The  battle  gathers  like  a  temped,  and  foon 
{hall  ye  hear  the  roar  of  death. 

The  hero  moved  on  before  his  hofl:,  like  a  cloud  before  a  ridge 
of  green  fire ;  when  it  pours  on  the  fky  of  night,  and  mariners 
forfee  a  ftorm.  On  Cona's  rifing  heath  they  flood  :  the  white- 
bofomed  maids  beheld  them  above  like  a  grove  ;  they  forelaw  the 
death  of  their  youths,  and  looked  towards  the  fea  with  fear. — The 
white  wave  deceived  them  for  dirtant  fails,  and  the  tear  is  on 
their  cheek. 

The  fun  rofe  on  the  fea,  and  we  beheld  a  diftant  fleet. — Like  the 
mift  of  ocean  they  came  :     and   poured  their  youth  upon  the  coaft. 

The  chief  was  among  them,    like   the  flag   in  the  midft  of  the 

}ievA. — His  fliield  is  ftudded  with  gold,  and  flately  flrode  the  king 
offpears. — Removed  towards  Selma;  his  thoufands  moved  behind. 

Go,  with  thy  fong  of  peace,  faid  Fingalj  go,  UUin,  to  the  king 
of  fwords.  Tell  him  that  we  are  mighty  in  battle  ;  and  that  the 
ghofts  of  our  foes  are  many. — But  renowned  are  they  who  have 
feafted  in  my  halls !  they  fliew  the  arms  J  of  my  fathers  in  a  foreign 
land  :  the  fons  of  the  flrangers  wonder,  and  blefs  the  friends  of 
Morven's  race ;  for  our  names  have  been  heard  afar  ;  the  kings  of 
the  world  fliook  in  the  midft  of  their  people. 

Ullin  went  with  his  fong.  Fingal  refted  on  his  fpear :  he  faw 
the  mighty  foe  in  his  armour  :    and  he  bleft  the  ftranger's  fon. 

%  It  was  a  cuftom  among  the  ancient  different  families,  as  monuments  of  the 
ScoU,  to  exchange  arms  with  their  guefts,  frienilfhip  which  fubfifted  between  their  an- 
and  thofe  arms  were  preferved  long  in  the    ceftors. 

How 
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How  ftately  art  thou,  ion  of  the  fea !  faid  the  king  of  woody 
Morven.  Thy  fvvord  is  a  beam  of  might  by  thy  fide  :  thy  fpear  is 
a  fir  that  defies  the  ftorm.  The  varied  face  of  the  moon  is  not 
broader  than  thy  fhield. — Ruddy  is  thy  face  of  youth  !  foft  the 
ringlets  of  thy  hair  ! — But  this  tree  may  fall ;  and  his  memory  be 
forgot ! — The  daughter  of  the  ftranger  will  be  fad,  and  look  to  the 
rolling  fea : — the  children  will  fay,  "  We  fee  a  fliip  ;  perhaps  it  is  the 
"  king  of  Balclutha."  The  tear  ftarts  from  their  mother's  eye. 
Her  thoughts  are  of  him  that  fleeps  in  Morven. 

Such  were  the  words  of  the  king,  when  Ullin  came  to  the  mighty 
Carthon  :  he  threw  down  the  fpear  before  him ;  and  raifed  the  fong 
of  peace. 

Come  to  the  feafl  of  Fingal,  Carthon,  from  the  rolling  fea !  par- 
take the  feaft  of  the  king,  or  lift  the  fpear  of  war.  The  ghofts  ©f 
our  foes  are  many  :  but  renowned  are  the  friends  of  Morven  ! 

Behold  that  field,  O  Carthon;  many  a  green  hill  rifes  there, 
with  moffy  ftones  and  rufUing  grafs  :  thefe  are  the  tombs  of  Fingai'e 
foes,  the  fons  of  the  rolling  fea. 

Dost  thou  fpeak  to  the  feeble  in  arms,  faid  Carthon,  bard  of 
the  woody  Morven  ?  Is  my  face  pale  for  fear,  fon  of  the  peaceful 
fong  ?  Why,  then,  doft  thou  think  to  darken  my  foul  with  the 
tales  of  thofe  who  fell  ? — My  arm  has  fought  in  the  battle  ;  my  re- 
nown is  known  afar.  Go  to  the  feeble  in  arms,  and  bid  them  yield  to 
Fingal. — Have  not  I  feen  the  fallen  Balclutha  ?  And  fhall  I  feaft  with 
Comhal's  fon  ?  Comhal !  who  threw  his  fire  in  the  midft  of  my  fa- 
ther's hall !  I  was  young,  and  knew  not  the  caufe  why  the  virgins 
wept.  The  columns  of  fmoke  pleafed  mine  eye,  when  they  rofe  above 
my  walls ;  I  often  looked  back,  with  gladnefs,  when  my  friends 

fled 
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fled  along  the  hill. But  when  the  years  of  my  youth  came  on,  I 

beheld  the  mofs  of  my  fallen  walls :  my  figh  arofe  with  the  morn- 
ing, and  my  tears  defcended  with  night. — Shall  I  not  fight,  I  faid  to 
my  foul,  againft  the  children  of  my  foes  ?  And  I  will  fight,  O  bard ; 
I  feel  the  ftrength  of  my  foul. 

His  people  gathered  around  the  hero,  and  drew,  at  once,  their 
fhining  fwords.  He  ftands,  in  the  midft,  like  a  pillar  of  fire  ;  the 
tear  half-flarting  from  his  eye  ;  for  he  thought  of  the  fallen  Balclu- 
tha,  and  the  crowded  pride  of  his  foul  arofe.  Sidelong  he  looked  up 
to  the  hill,  where  our  heroes  fhone  in  arms ;  the  fpear  trembled  in 
his  hand  :  and,  bending  foreward,  he  feemed  to  threaten  the  king. 

Shall  I,  laid  Fingal  to  his  foul,  meet,  at  once,  the  king  ?  Shall  I 
ftop  him,  in  'the  midft  of  his  courfe,  before  his  fame  lliall  arife  ? 
But  the  bard,  hereafter,  may  fay,  when  he  fees  the  tomb  of  Car- 
thon  ;  Fingal  took  his  thoufands,  along  with  him,  to  battle,  before 

the  noble  Carthon  fell. No: — bard  of  the  times  to  come!  thou 

fluilt  not  leffen  Fingal's  fame.  My  heroes  will  fight  the  youth,  and 
Fingal  behold  the  battle.  If  he  overcomes,  I  rufh,  in  my  ftrength, 
like  the  roaring  ftream  of  Cona. 

Who,  of  my  heroes,  will  meet  the  fon  of  tlie  rolling  fea  ?  Many 
are  his  warriors  on  the  coaft  :  and  ftrong  is  his  aflien  fpear  ! 

Cathul  *  rofe,  in  his  ftrength,  the  fon  of  the  mighty  Lor- 
mar  :  three  hundred  youths  attend  the  chief,  the  race  -f  of  his  native 
ftreams.  Feeble  was  his  arm  againft  Carthon,  he  fell ;  and  his 
heroes  fled. 

*  Cath-'liuil,  lie  eye  of  battle.  Fingal,  though   not  on  the   fame  footing 

t  It  appears,  ffom  this  pafl^igc,  that  with  the  prefent  tribes  in  the  north  of 
danfliip  was  eftabliflied,    in   the   days  of    Scotland. 

CONNAL 
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CoNNAi.  *  refumed  the  battle,  but  he  brckc  his  heavy  fpear:  he 
lay  bound  on  the  field  :  and  Carthon  purfued  his  people. 

Clessammor  !  faid  the  king  f  of  Morven,  where  is  the  fpear 
of  thy  ftrength  ?  Wilt  thou  behold  Connal  bound  ;  thy  friend,  at 
the  ftream  of  Lora  ?  Rife,  in  the  light  of  thy  fteel,  thou  friend  of 
Comhal.  Let  tae  youth  of  Balcluliia  feel  the  ftrength  of  Mor- 
ten's race. 

He  rofe  in  the  ftrength  of  his  fteel,  fliaking  his  grizly  locks. 
He  fitted  the  ftiield  to  his  fide ;  and  rullied,  in  the  pride  of  valour. 

Carthon  ftood,  on  that  heathy  rock,  and  faw  the  heroes  ap- 
proach.     He  loved  the  terrible  joy  of  his  face  :   and  his  ftrength,  in 

the  locks  of  age. Shall  I   lift   that  fpear,   he  faid,  that  never 

ftrikes,  but  once,  a  foe  ?  Or  fliall  I,  with  the  words  of  peace,  pre- 
ferve  the  warrior's  life  ?  Stately  are  his  fteps  of  age  ! — lovely  the 
remnant  of  his  years.  Perhaps  it  is  the  love  of  Moinaj  the  father 
of  car-borne  Carthon.  Often  have  I  heard,  that  he  dwelt  at  the 
ecchoing  ftream  of  Lora. 

Such  were  his  words,  when  Clefsammor  came,  and  lifted  high 
his  fpear.     The  youth  received  it  on  his  fliield,  and  fpoke  the  words 

of  peace. Warrior  of  the  aged  locks!  Is  there  no  youth  to  lift 

the  fpear  ?  Haft  thoii  no  fon,  to  raife  the  ftiield  before  his  father, 
and  to  meet  the  arm  of  youth  ?  Is  the  fpoufe  of  thy  love  no  more  ? 
or  weeps  (he  over  the  tombs  of  thy  fons  P  Art  thou  of  the  kings  of 
men  r  What  will  be  the  fame  of  my  fvvord  if  thou  flialt  fall  ? 

*  This  Connal  is  very  much  celebrated,  in  the  North,  who  pretend  they  are  de- 
in  ancient  poetry,  for  his  wifdom  and  va-     fcended  from  him. 

lour:  there  is  a  fmall  tribe  ftill  fubfifting,         f  Fingal  did  not  then  know  that  C»- 

thon  was  the  fon  of  Clcffanimor. 
T  It 
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It  will  be  great,  thou  fon  of  pride  !  begun  the  tall  Clefsammor. 
I  have  been  renowned  in  battle  ;  but  I  never  told  my  name  *  to  a 
foe.  Yield  to  me,  fon  of  the  wave,  and  then  thou  fhalt  know,  that 
tlie  mark  of  my  fword  is  in  many  a  field. 

I  NEVER  yielded,  king  of  fpears !  replied  the  noble  pride  of  Car- 
thon  :  I  have  alio  fought  in  battles  ;  and  I  behold  my,  future  fame. 
Defpife  me  not,  thou  chief  of  men;  my  arm,  my  fpear  is  ftrong. 
Retire  among  thy  friends,  and  let  young  heroes  fight. 

Whv  doft  thou  wound  my  foul,  replied  Clefsammor  with  a  tear? 
Age  does  not  tremble  on  my  hand ;  I  ftill  can  lift  the  fword.  Shall 
I  fly  in  Fingal's  fight ;  in  the  fight  of  him  I  loved  ?  Son  of  the  fea  ! 
I  never  fled  :   exalt  thy  pointed  fpear. 

They  fought,  like  two  contending  winds,  that  ftrive  to  roll  the 
wave.     Carthon  bade  his  fpear  to  err ;  for  he  ftill  thought  that  the 

foe  was   the  fpoufe  of  Moina. He   broke   Clefsammor's   beamy 

fpear  in  twain  :  and  feized  his  fhining  fword.  But  as  Carthon  was 
binding  the  chief;  the  chief  drew  the  dagger  of  his  fathers.  He 
faw  the  foe's  uncovered  fide ;   and  opened,  there,  a  wound. 

Fin  GAL  faw  Clefsammor  low:  he  moved  in  the  found  of  his 
fteel.  The  hofi:  fiiood  filent,  in  his  prefence  ;  they  turned  their  eyes 
towards  the  hero. — He  came,  like  the  fullen  noife  of  a  ftorm,  before 
the  winds  arife  :  the  hunter  hears  it  in  the  vale,  and  retires  to  the 
cave  of  the  rock. 

*  To  tell  one's  name   to  an  enemy  was  batants,    the    battle   immediately    ceaft-d  ; 

reckoned,  in  thofe  days  of  heroifm,  a  ma-  and  the  ancient  amity  of  their  forefathers 

nifeft  evafion  of  fighting  him;   for,   if  it  was  renewed.     J  man  uhi  tells   hh  name 

was  once  known,  that  friendfhip  fubfifted,  to  his  enemy,  was  of  old   an  ignominious 

of  old,  between  the  anceflors  of  the  com-  term  for  a  coward. 

Carthon 
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Carthon   flood  in  his  place:    the  blood  is  rufliing  down   his 

fide  :  he  faw  the  coming  down  of  the  king ;  and  his  hopes  of  fame 

arofe  * ;  but  pale  was   his   cheek :    his   hair   flew  loofe,  his  hel- 

.  met   riiook   on  high  :  the   force  of  Carthon  failed ;  but  his  foul  was 

llrong. 

Fin  GAL  beheld  the  heroe's  blood  j  he  ftopt  the  uplifted  fpear. 
Yield,  king  of  fwords  !  faid  Comhal's  fon ;  I  behold  thy  blood. 
Thou  haft  been  mighty  in  battle ;  and  thy  fame  fhall  never  fade. 

Art  thou  the  king  fo  far  renowned,  replied  the  car-borne  Car- 
thon ?  Art  thou. that  hght  of  death,  that  frightens  the  kings  of  the 
Yvorld  ? — But  why  fhould  Carthon  afk  ?  for  he  is  like  the  ftream  of 
his  defart ;  ftrong  as  a  river,  in  his  courfe  :  fwift  as  the  «agle  of  the 
fky. — O  that  I  had  fought  with  the  king ;  that  my  fame  might  be 
great  in  the  fong  !  that  the  hunter,  beholding  my  tomb,  might  fay, 
he  fought  with  the  mighty  Fingal.  But  Carthon  dies  unknown  j  he 
has  poured  out  his  force  on  the  feeble. 

But  thou  flialt  not  die  unknown,  replied  the  king  of  woody  Mor- 
ven  :  my  bards  are  many,  O  Carthon,  and  their  fongs  defcend  to 
future  times.  The  children  of  the  years  to  come  fhall  hear  the  fame 
of  Carthon  ,•  when  they  fit  round  the  burning  oak  -f-,  and  the  night 
is  fpent  in  the  fongs  of  old.  The  hunter,  fitting  in  the  heath, 
fhall  hear  the  ruftling  blaft  ;  and,  railing  his  eyes,  behold  the  rock 
where  Carthon   fell.     He  fliall  turn  to  his   fon,  and  fliew  the  place 

*  This  expreffion   admits  of  a  double  t  In  the   north  of  Scotland,    till  very 

meaning,  either  that  Carthon  hoped  to  ac-  lately,  (hey  burnt  a  large  trunk  of  an  oak 

quire  glory  by  killing  Fingal  ;  or  to  be  ren-  at  their  fcftivals ;  it  was  called  the  trunk  of 

dered  famous  by  falling  by  his  hand.     The  thufeaji.    Time  had,  fo  much,  confecrated 

lafi  is  the  moft  probable,  as  Carthon  is  al-  the  cuftom,  that  the  vulgar  thought  it  a 

ready  wounded.  kind  of  facrilege  to  difufe  it. 
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where  the  mighty  fought ;  "  There  the  king  of  Balclutha  fought, 
like  the  flrengthof  a  thoufand  ftreanis." 

Jov  rofe  in  Carthon's  face  :  he  lifted  his  heavy  eyes. He  gave 

his  fword  to  Fingal,  to  he  within  his  hall,  that  the  memory  of 
Baklutha's  king  might  remain  on  Morven. — The  battle  ceafed  along 
the  field,  for  the  bard  had  fung  the  fong  of  peace.  The  chiefs  ga- 
thered round  the  falling  Carthon,  and  heard  his  words,  with  fighs. 
Silent  they  leaned  on  their  fpears,  while  Balclutha's  hero  fpoke. 
His  hair  fighed  in  the  wind,  and  his  words  were  feeble. 

King  of  Morven,  Carthon  faid,  I  fall  in  the  midll  of  my  courfe. 
A  foreign  tomb  receives,  in  youth,  the  laft  of  Reuthamir's  race. 
Darknefs  dwells  in  Balclutha  :  and  the  (liadows  of  grief  in  Crathmo. 
— But  raife  my  remembrance  on  the  banks  of  Lora  :  where  my  fa- 
thers dwelt.  Perhaps  the  hufband  of  Moina  will  mourn  over  his 
fallen  Carthon. 

His  words  reached  the  heart  of  Clefsammor  :  he  fell,  in  filence, 
on  his  fon.  The  hoft  ftood  darkened  around :  no  voice  is  on  the 
plains  of  Lora.  Night  came,  and  the  moon,  from  the  eaft,  looked 
on  the  mournful  field  :  but  ftill  they  ftood,  like  a  filent  grove  that 
lifts  its  head  on  Gormal,  when  the  loud  winds  are  laid,  and  dark  au- 
tumn is  on  the  plain. 

Three  days  they  mourned  above  Carthon  ;  on  the  fourth  his  fa- 
ther died.  In  the  narrow  plain  of  the  rock  they  lie ;  and  a  dim 
ghoft  defends  their  tomb.  There  lovely  Moina  is  often  leen  ;  when 
the  fun-beam  darts  on  the  rock,  and  all  around  is  dark.  There  flie 
is  feen,  Malvina,  but  not  like  the  daughters  of  the  hill.  Her  robes 
are  from  the  flrangcr's  land ;  and  fl:ie  is  ftill  alono. 

2  Fingal 
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FiK'GAL  was  fad  for  Carthon  ;  he  dcfired  his  bards  to  mark  the 
day,  when  fliadovvy  autumn  returned.  And  often  did  they  mark 
the  day  and  fing  the  Jicro's  praife.  Who  comes  fo  dark  from  ocean's 
roar,  like  autumn's  fhadowy  cloud  ?  Death  is  trembling  in  his  hand ! 

his  eyes  are  flames  of  fire  ! Who  roars  along  dark  Lora's  heath  ? 

Who  but  Carthon,  king  of  fwords  ?  The  people  fall  !  fee  i  how 
he  ftrides,  like  the  fullen  gholl  of  Morven ! — But  there  he  lies  a 
goodly  oak,  which  fudden  blafts  overturned  !  When  ihalt  tKou  rife, 

Balclutha's  joy  !  lovely  car-borne  Carthon  ? Who  comes  fo  dark 

from  ocean's  roar,  like  autumn's  Ihadowy  cloud  ? 

Such  were  the  words  of  the  bards,  in  the  day  of  their  mourning  : 
.1  have  accompanied  their  voice ;  and  added  to  their  long.  My  foui 
has  been  mournful  for  Carthon  ;  he  fell  in  the  days  of  his  valour  : 
and  thou,-  O  Clefsammor  !  where  is  thy  dwelling  in  the  air  ? — Has 
the  youth  forgot  his  wound  ?  And  flies  he,  on  the  clouds,  with 

t]^ee  ? T  feel  the  fun,  O  Malvina,  leave  me  to  my  reft.     Perhaps 

they  may  come  to  my  dreams  -,  I  think  I  hear  a  feeble  voice. — The 
beam  of  heaven  delights  to  fhine  on  the  grave  of  Carthon  :  I  feel  it 
warm  around. 

O  THOU  that  rollefl:  above*,  round  as  the  fhield  of  my  fathers  ! 
Whence  are  thy  beams,  O  fun  !  thy  everlaffing  light  ?  Thou  comefl 
forth,  in  thy  awful  beauty,  and  the  flars  hide  themfelves  in  the  fky ; 
the  moon,  cold  and  pale,  finks  in  the  weflern  wave.  But  thou  thy- 
felf  movefl  alone  :  who  can  be  a  companion  of  thy  courfe !  The 
oaks  of  the  mountains   fall :  the  mountains   themfelves   decay  with 

*  This  paflage  is  fomething  fimilar  to  Of  this  new  world  ;   at  whofe  fight  all  the 

Satan's  addrefs  to  the  Sun,  in  the  fourth  ftars 

book  of  Paradife  Loft.  Hide  their  diminifli'd  heads ;  to  thee  I  ca!!, 

O  thou  that  with  furpafling  glory  crown'd,  But  with  no  friendly  voice,  and  add  thy  name 

Looks  from  thy  fole  dominion  like  the  god  O  fun  I— — 
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years ;  the  ocean  fhrinks  and  grows  again  :  the  moon  herfelf  is  lofl 
in  heaven;  but  thou  art  for  ever  the  lame;  rejoicing  in  the  bright- 
nefs  of  thy  courfe.  When  the  world  is  dark  with  tempefts  ;  when 
thunder  rolls,  and  lightning  flies ;  thou  Icokefl  in  thy  beauty,  from 
the  clouds,  and  laugheft  at  the  ftorm.  But  to  Offian,  thou  looked 
in  vain ;  for  he  beholds  thy  beams  no  more ;  whether  thy  yellow 
hair  flows  on  the  eafl:ern  clouds,  or  thou  tremblell:  at  the  gates  of 
the  weft.  But  thou  art  perhaps,  like  me,  for  a  feafon,  and  thy 
years  will  have  an  end.     Thou  fhalt  fleep  in  thy  clouds,  carelefs  of 

the  voice  of  the  morning. Exult  then,  O  fun,  in  the  ftrength  of  ^ 

thy  youth  !  Age  is  dark  and  unlovely  ;  it  is  like  the  glimmering  light 
of  the  moon  *,  when  it  fliines   through   broken  clouds,    and  thev, 
mift  is  on  the  hills ;  the   blaft  of  north  is  on  the  plain,  the  traveller 
ilirinks  in  the  midft  of  his  journey. 

*  ^iiah  pir  incertam  lunamfub  luce  ma-  Thus  wander  travellers  in  woods  by  night, 

ligna  By  the  moon's  doubtful,  and  malignant  light : 

EJi  iter  inftlvii;  ubl  caelum  condidit  umbra  When  Jove  indufky  clouds  involves  theflcies, 

'Jutiiter,  isf  r$bus  ftix  abJiuUt  atra  colorem.  And  the  faint  crefcent  fhoots  by  fits  before 
ViRG,  their  eyes.  Dr»d. 
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V  S  the  wind  on  Fingal's  fliield  ?  Or  is  the  voice  of  paft  times  in 
X  my  hall  ?  Sing  on,  fweet  voice,  for  thou  art  pleafant,  and  car- 
rieft  away  my  night  with  joy.  Sing  on,  O  Bragela,  daughter  of 
Car-borne  Songlan  ! 

It 

*  Tradition  throws  confiderable  light  on  affairs  in  Ireland  ;  and  the  invafion  of  Swa- 
the hiftory  of  Ireland,  during  the  long  reign  ran  happened  two  years  after.  In  the  twen- 
of  Fingal,  the  fon  of  Comhal,  in  Morven.  ty-feventh  year  of  Cuchujlin's  age,  and  the 
— Arth,  the  fon  of  Cairbre,  fupreme  king  third  of  his  adminiftration,  Torlath,  the 
of  Ireland,  dying,  was  fucceeded  by  his  fon  fon  of  Cantela,  fet  up  for  himfelf  in  Con- 

Cormac,  a  minor. The  petty  kings  and  naught,  and  advanced  towards  Temora,  in 

chiefs  of  the   tribes  met  at  Temora,   the  order    to    dethrone   Cormac.       Cuchulliii 

royal  palace,  in  order  to  chufe,  out  of  their  marched   againfl  him,  came  up  with  him 

own  number,  a  guardian  to  the  young  king,  at  the  Lake  of  Le^^o,  and  totally  defeated 

Uifputes,  concerning  the  choice  of  a  proper  his  forces.     Torlath  fell  in   the  battle  by 

perfon,  run  high,  and  it  was  refolved  to  end  Cuchullin's  hand  ;  but  as  he  himfelf  prefled 

all  difFerences  by  giving  the  tuition  of  the  too  eagerly  on  the  flying  enemy,  he  was 

young  king  to  CuchuUin,  the  fou  of  Semo,  mortally  wounded  by  an  arrow,  and  died 

who  had  rendered  himfelf  famous  by  his  the  fecond  day  after, 

great  aflions,  and  who  refided,  at  the  time.  The  good  fortune  of  Cormac  fell  with 

withConnal,  thefonofCaithbat,  inUlfter.  CuchuUin:    many  fet   up  for  themfelves, 

CuchuUin  was  but  three  and  twenty  years  and   anarchy   and   confufion  reigned.     At 

old,  when  he  aflumed  the  management  of  laft  Cormac  was  taken  off,  nobody  knew 
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It  is  the  white  wave  of  the  rock,  and  not  CuchuUin's  fails.  Often 
do  the  mifts  deceive  me  for  the  lliip  of  my  love  !  when  they  rife 
round  fome  ghoft,  and  fpread  their  gray  llcirts  on  the  wind.  Why  doft 
thou  delay  thy  coming,  fon  of  the  generous  Semo  ^ — Four  times  has 
autumn  returned  with  its  winds,  and  raifed  tlie  feas  ef  To^oraia  *, 


how ;  and  Cairbar,  one  of  the  competitors 
for  the  throne,  having  defeated  all  his  ri- 
vals, became  fole  monarch  of  Ireland. 

The  family  of  Fingal,  who  were  in  the  in- 
tereft  of  Cormac's  family,  were  refolved 
to  deprive  Cairbar  of  the  throne  he  had 
ufurped  i  in  paiticular,  Ofcat  the  fon  of 
Offian  had  determined  to  revenge  tbedeath 
oi  Cathol,  his  friend,  who  hadbeeu  ai&f- 
finated  by  Cairbar. — The  threats  of  Ofcar 
reached  Cairbar's  ears :  he  invited  him  in 
a  friendly  manner  to  a  feaft  which  he  had 
prepared  at  the  royal  palace  of  Temora, 
re.'blving  to  pick  a  quarrel,  and  have  fome 
pretext  for  killing  him. 

The  quarrel  happened;  the  followers  of 
both  fought,  and  Cairba.'  and  Ofcar  fell  by 
mutual  wounds :  in  the  mean  time  Fiiigal 
arrived  ffom  Scotland  with  an  army,  de- 
feated the  friends  of  Cairbar,  and  re-elTa- 
bliOied  the  family  of  Cormac  in  the  pof- 

feffion  of  the  kingdom. The  prefent 

poem  concerns  the  death  of  Cuchullin. 
It  is,  in  the  original,  called  £).va?j  !och  Leigs, 
L  t.  The  Pccrn  of  Lego's  Lake,  and  is  an 
epifode  introduced  in  a  great  poem,  which 
celebrated  the  Ir.ft  expedition  of  Fingal  into 
Irehnd.  The  greateft  part  of  the  poem 
16  loft,  and  nothing  remains  but  fome  epi- 
fcdes,  which  a  few  old  people  in  the  rsisxix 


of  £cotland  retain  on  memory. Cuchu'.- 

lin  is  the  moft  famous  Champion  in  the 
Irifh  traditioas  and  poems;  in  them  he  is 
always  called  xhs  redoubtable  Cuchuliin  ;  and 
the  fables  concerning  his  firength  and  va- 
lour are  innumerable.  Ofllan  thought  his 
expeditiou  againft  the  Fir-bolg,  <x  Belg» 
cf  B^uio,  -a  fubject  fit  for  an  epic  poem  ; 
which  was  extant  till  of  late,  and  was 
called  7era-na-tana,  or  a  Difpute  abcut  Pof~ 
pjjions,  as  the  war  which  was  the  founda- 
tion of  ir,  was  commenced  by  the  Britifh 
Belgae,  who  inhabited  Ireland,  in  order  to 
extend  their  territories. — The  fragments 
that  remain  of  this  poem  are  ani.T.ated 
with  the  genuine  (])irit  of  Offian  ;  fo  that 
there  can  be  do  doubt  that  it  was  of  his 
compofition. 

*  Togorma,  i.e.  Tke  ijland of  bliie  ivcvcst 
one  of  the  Hebrides,  was  fubjefl  to  Con- 
nal,  the  fon  of  Caithbat,  CuchuUin's  friend. 
— He  is  fometimes  called  the  fon  of  Colgar, 
from  one  of  that  name  who  v/as  the  founder 
of  the  family. Connal,  a  few  days  be- 
fore the  news  of  Torlath's  revolt  came  to 
Temora,  Had  failed  to  Togorma,  his  na- 
tive ilTe  ;  where  be  was  detained  by  con- 
tr-iry  winds  during  the  war  in  which  Cu- 
chullin was  killed. 
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fincc  thou  had:  been  in  the  roar  of  battles,  and  Bragela  diflant  far. — 

Hills  of  the  ille  of  mill !  when   will  ye  anfwer  to  his  hounds  ? 

But  ye  are  dark  in  your  clouds,  and  fad  Bragela  calls  in  vain.  Night 
comes  rolling  down  :  the  face  of  ocean  fails.  The  heath-cock's 
head  is  beneath  his  wing  :  the  hind  deeps  with  the  hart  of  the  de- 
fart.  They  fhall  rife  with  the  morning's  light*  and  feed  on  the 
mofTy  ftream.  But  my  tears  return  with  the  fun,  my  fighs  come 
on  with  the  night.  When  wilt  thou  come  in  thine  arms,  O  chief 
of  mofTy  Tura  ? 

Pleasant  is  thy  voice  in  Ofilan's  ear,  daughter  of  car-borne 
Sorglan  !  But  retire  to  the  hall  of  fliells ;  to  the  beam  of  the  burning 

oak. Attend  to   the  murmur  of  the   fea  :  it  rolls  at  Dunfcaich's 

walls :  let  ileep  defcend  on  thy  blue  eyes,  and  the  hero  come  to  thy 
dreams. 

CucHULLiN  fits  at  Lego's  lake,  at  the  dark  rolling  of  wa- 
ters. Night  is  around  the  hero ;  and  his  thoufands  fpread  on  the 
heath  :  a  hundred  oaks  burn  in  the  midft,  the  feaft  of  fliells  is  fmok- 
ing  wide. — Carril  flrikes  the  harp,  beneath  a  tree ;  his  gray  locks 
glitter  in  the  beam  ;  the  ruflling  blaft  of  night  is  near,  and  lifts  his 
aged  hair. — His  fong  is  of  the  blue  Togorma,  and  of  its  chief,  Cu- 
chullin's  friend. 

Why  art  thou  abfent,  Connal,  in  the  day  of  the  gloomy  ftorm  ? 
The  chiefs  of  the  fouth  have  convened  againft  the  car-borne  Cor- 
mac  :  the  winds  detain  thy  fails,  and  thy  blue  waters  roll  around 
thee.  But  Cormac  is  not  alone  :  the  fon  of  Semo  fights  his  battles. 
-Semo's  fon  his  battles  fights !  the  terror  of  the  ftranger  !  he  that  is 
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like  the  vapour  of  death  *,  flowly  home  by  fultry  winds.     The  iun 
reddens  in  its  prefencc,  the  people  fall  around. 

Such  was  the  fong  of  Carril,  when  a  fon  of  the  foe  appeared  ; 
he  thiew  down  his  pointlefs  fpear,  and  fpoke  the  words  of  Torlath  : 
Torlath  the  chief  of  heroes,  from  Lego's  fable  furge  :  he  that  led 
his  thoufands  to  battle,  againft  car-borne  Cormac.  Corniac  who 
was  diftant  far,  in  Temora's  -f-  ccchoing  halls :  he  learned  to  bend 
the  bow  of  his  fathers ;  and  to  lift  the  fpear.  Nor  long  didfl:  thou 
lift  the  fpear,  mildly-fliining  beam  of  youth  !  death  flajids  dim  be- 
hind thee,  like  the  darkened  half  of  the  moon  behind  its  growing 
lidit. 

CucHULLiN  rofc  before  the  bard  ;):,  that  came  from  generous 
Torlath  J  he  offered  him  the  fhell  of  joy,  and  honoured  the  fon  of 
fongs.  Sweet  voice  of  Lego  !  he  faid,  what  are  the  words  of  Tor- 
lath .''  Comes  he  to  our  feaft  or  battle,  the  car-borne  fon  of  Cantela  ||  ? 

He  comes  to  thy  battle,  replied  the  bard,  to  the  founding  ftrife 
of  fpears. When   morning  is  gray  on  Lego,  Torlath  will  fight 

♦  O'lV,  S''  iy.  vKpiuv  i^itr,]>'j-n  (faivtrxi  ar.o  %  The  bards  were  the  heralds  of  ancient 

iLofjjj.ct.Tti  £g  av£/xnt>  J'\;o-«£cs  cf vu^jkoio.  times  ;  and  their  perfons  were  facred  on 

HoM.Il.  5.  account   of  their   office.      In  later  times 

As  vapours  blown  by  Aufter's  fultry  breath,  they  abufed  that  privilege;    and  as  their 

Pregnant  with  plagues,  and  flieding  feeds  perfons  were  inviolable,  they  fatyrifed  and 

of  death,  lampooned  fo  freely  thofe  who  were   not 

Beneath  the  rage  of  burning  Sirius  rife,  liked  by  their  patrons,  that  they  became  a 

Choke  the  parch'd  earth,  and  blacken  all  public  nuifance.     Screened  under  the  cha- 

ihe  Ikies.                              Pope.  rafter  of  heralds,    they  grofly  abufed    the 

•^  The  royal  palace  of  the  Irifh  kings ;  enemy  when  he  would  not  accept  the  terms-. 

Teamhrath    according    to    feme   of    the  they  offered. 

bards.  |]  Cean-teola',  hcadof  afamUy. 
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on  the  plain  :  and  wilt  thou  meet  him.  in  thine  arms,  king  of 
the  ifle  of  mift  i"  Terrible  is  the  fpear  of  Torlath  !  it  is  a  meteor  of 
night.  He  lifts  it,  and  the  people  fall :  death  fits  in  the  lightning 
of  his  fword. 

Do  I  fear,  replied  Cuchullin,  the  fpear  of  car-borne  Torlath  ? 
He  is  brave  as  a  thoufand  heroes  ;  but  my  foul  delights  in  war.  The 
fword  refts  not  by  the  fide  of  Cuchullin,  bard  of  the  times  of  old  ! 
Morning  fhall  meet  me  on  the  plain,  and  gleam  on  the  blue  arms 
of  Semo's  fon.— But  fit  thou,  on  the  heath,  O  bard  !  and  let  us 
hear  thy  voice  :  partake  of  the  joyful  lliell ;  and  hear  the  fongs  of 
Temora. 

This  is  no  time,  replied  the  bard,  to  hear  the  fong  of  joy  ;  when 
the  mighty  are  to  meet  in  battle  like  the  ftrength  of  the  waves  of 
Lego.  Why  art  thou  fo  dark,  Slimora  *  !  with  all  thy  filent  woods  ? 
No  green  ftar  trembles  on  thy  top ;  no  moon-beam  on  thy  fide, 
But^he  meteors  of  death  are  there,  and  the  gray  watry  forms  of 
"hofts.     Why  art  thou  dark,  Slimora  !  with  thy  filent  woods  ? 

He  retired,  in  the  found  of  his  fong  j  Carril  accompanied  his 
voice.  The  mufic  was  like  the  memory  of  joys  that  are  paft,  plea- 
fant  and  mournful  to  the  foul.  The  ghofts  of  departed  bards  heard  it 
from  Slimoras   fide.     Soft  founds  fpread  along  the  wood,  and  the 

filent  valleys  of  night  rejoice. So,  when  he  fits  in  the  filence  of 

noon,  in  the  valley  of  his  breeze,  the  humming  of  the  mountam 
bee  comes  to  Oflian's  ear  :  the  gale  drowns  it  often  in  its  courfe ;  but 
the  pleafant  found  returns  again. 

Raise,  faid  Cuchullin,  to  his  hundred  bards,  the  fong  of  the 
noble  Fingal :  that  fong  which  he  hears  at  night,  when  the  dreams 

*  Slia'-m^T,  ^rtathiil.  c 

U    2 
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of  his  reft  defcend  :   when  the  bards  ftrike  the  diilant  harp,  and  the 
faint  Hght  gleams  on  Selma's  walls.     Or  let  the  grief  of  Lara  rife, - 
and  the  fighs  of  the  mother  ofCalmar*,  when  he  was  fought,  in 

vain,  on  his  hills ;  and  flie  beheld  his  bow  in  the   hall. Carril, 

place  the  fhield  of  Caithbat  on  that  branch ;  and  let  the  fpear  of 
Cuchullin  be  near ;  that  the  found  of  my  battle  may  rife  with  the 
gray  beam  of  the  eaft. 

The  hero  leaned  on  his  father's  fhield  :  the  fong  of  Lara  rofe. 
The  hundred  bards  were  diftant  far  :  Carril  alone  is  near  the  chief. 
The  words  of  the  long  were  his ;  and  the  found  of  his  harp  was 
mournful. 

ALCLETHA-f-  with  the  aged  locks  !  mother  of  car-borne  Calmar  ! 
why  doft  thou  look  towards  the  defart,  to  behold  the  return  of  thy 
fon  .''  Thefe  are  not  his  heroes,  dark  on  the  heath  :  nor  is  that  the 
voice  of  Calmar  :  it  is  but  the  diftant  grove,  Alcletha  !  but  the  roar 
of  the  mountain  wind  ! 

Who  I  bounds  over  Lara's  flream,  fifler  of  the  noble  Calmar? 
Does  not  Alcletha  behold  his  fpear  ?  But  her  eyes  are  dim  !  Is  it  not 
the  fon  of  Matha,  daughter  of  my  love  ? 


*  Caimar  the  fon  of  Matha.  His  death  is 
j-elated  at  large,  in  the  third  book  of  Fin- 
gal.  He  was.  the  only  fon  of  Matha  ;  and 
the  family  was  extinil  in  him. — The  feat 
of  the  family  was  on  the  banks  of  the  river 
Lara,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lego,  and 
probably  near  the  jlace  where  Cuchullin 
lay;  which  circumftance  fuggefted  to  him, 
&he  lamentation  of  Alcletha  over  her  fon. 


f  Ald-cla'tha,  decaying  beauty:  probably 
a  poetical  name  given  the  mother  of  Calmar, 
by  the  bard  himfclf. 

X  Alcletha  fpeaks.  Calmar  had  promifed 
to  return,  by  a  certain  day,  and  his  mother 
and  his  fifler  Alona  are  reprefented  by  tiie 
bard  as  looking,  v/ith  impatience,  towards- 
that  quarter  where  they  expetSled  Calmar' 
would  make  his  flrft  appearance. 

It 
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It  is  but  an  aged  oak,  Alcletha !  replied  the  lovely  weeping- 
Alona*;  it  is  but  an  oak,  Alcletha,  bent  over  Lara's  ftream.  But 
who  comes  along  the  plain  ?  forrow  is  in  his  fpeed.  He  lifts  high 
the  fpear  of  Calmar.     Alcletha,  it  is  covered  with  blood  ! 

But  it  is  covered  with  the  blood  of  foes  -f-,.  fifter  of  car-borne  Cal- 
mar !  his  fpear  never  returned  unflaincd  with  blood  J,  nor  his  bow 
from  the  ftrife  of  the  mighty.     The  battle  is  confumed  in  his  pre- 

fence  :  he  is  a  flame  of  death,  Alona  ! Youth  ||  of  the  mournful 

fpeed  !    where  is    the   fon  of  Alcletha  ?     Does  he  return  with  his 

fame  ?    in  the  midfl  of  his  echoing  fhields  ? Thou  art  dark  and 

filent ! — Calmar  is  then  no  more.  Tell  me  not,  v/arrior,  how  he 
fell,  fcKT  I  cannot  hear  of  his  wound. 

Why  doft  thou  look  towards  the  defart,  mother  of  car-borce 
Calmar  ? 

Such  was  the  fong  of  Carril,  when  Cuchullin  lay  on  his  fhield  : 

the  bards  refted  on  their  harps,  and  fleep  fell  foftly  around. The 

fon  of  Semo  was  awake  alone  ;    his  foul  was  fixed  on  the  war. 

The  burning  oaks  began  to  decay ;  faint  red  light  is  fpread  around. 
— A  feeble  voice  is  heard :  the  ghoft  of  Calmar  came.  He  ftalked 
in  the  beam.  Dark  is  the  wound  in  his  fide.  His  hair  is  difordered 
and  Toofe.  Joy  fits  darkly  on  his  face ;  and  he  feems  to  invite 
Cuchullin  to  his  cave. 

*  Aluine,  exqiiifttely  beautiful.  of    Saul    returned   not  empty,       2   Sam. 

t  Acletha  fpeaks.  i.  22. 

I  From   the  blood  of  the  flain,    from         IJ  She  addrefles  herfelf  to  Larnii,  Cal- 

the  fat  of  the  mighty,    the  bow  of  Jona-  mar's  friend,  who  had   rstmned  with  the 

Jhaa  returned  not    back,   and  the  fword  news  of  his  death. 
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Son  of  the  cloudy  night !  faid  the  rifing  chief  of  Erin  ;  Why  dofl 
thou  bend  thy  dark  eyes  on  me,  ghoft  of  the  car-borne  Calmar  ? 
Wouldeft  thou  frigliten  me,  O  Matha's  fon  !  from  the  battles  of 
Cormac  ?  Thy  hand  was  not  feeble  in  war ;  neither  was  thy  voice  * 
for  peace.     How  art  thou  changed,    chief  of  Lara  !     if  thou  now 

doft  advife  to  fly  ! But,  Calmar,  I  never  fled.  .  I  never  feared  -I- 

the  ghofls  of  the  defart.     Small  is  their  knowledge,   and  weak  their 

hands ;    their  dwelling  is  in  the  wind. But  my  foul  grows  in 

danger,  and  rejoices  in  the  noife  of  fteel.  Retire  thou  to  thy  cave; 
thou  art  not  Calmar's  gholt ;  he  delighted  in  battle,  and  his  arm  was 
like  the  thunder  of  heaven. 

He  retired  in  his  blaft  with  joy,  for  he  had  heard  the  voice  of 
his  praife.  The  faint  beam  of  the  morning  rofe,  and  the  found  of 
Caithbat's  buckler  fpread.  Green  Ullin's  warriors  convened,  like 
the  roar  of  many  ftreams. — The  horn  of  war  is  heard  over  Lego ; 
the  mighty  Torlath  came. 

Why  doft  thou  come  with  thy  thoufands,  Cuchullin,  faid  the  chief 
of  Lego.  I  know  the  fl:rength  of  thy  arm,  and  thy  foul  is  an  un- 
extinguiflied  fire. — Why  fight  we  not  on  the  plain,  and  let  our  hofts 
behold  our  deeds  .''  Let  them  behold  us  like  roaring  waves,  that 
tumble  round  a  rock  :  the  mariners  haften  away,  and  look  on  their 
flrife  with  fear. 

Thou  rifeft,  like  the  fun,  on  my  foul,  replied  the  fon  of  Semo. 
Thine  arm  is  mighty,  O  Torlath  !  and  worthy  of  my  wrath.  Re- 
tire, ye  men  of  UUin,  to  Slimora's  fliady  fide;    behold  the  chief  of 

*  See  Calmar's  fpeech,  in  the  firft  book  f  SeeCuchuHin's  reply  to  Connal,  con- 
of  Fingal.  cerning  Crugal's  gholt.     Fin.  b,  2. 

4  Erin, 
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Erin,  in  the  day  of  his  fame- Carril  !  tell  to  mighty  Connal,  if 

Cuchullin  mult  fall,  tell  him  I  accufcd  the  winds  which  roar  on 
Togorma's  waves. — Never  was  he  abfent  in  battle,  when  the  ftrife 
of  my  fame  arofe. — Let  this  fword  be  before  Cormac,  like  the  beam 
of  heaven  ;    let  his  counfel  found  in  Temora  in  the  day  of  danger. — 

He  ruflied,  in  the  found  of  his  arms,  like  the  terrible  fpirit  of 
Loda  *,  when  he  comes  in  the  roar  of  a  thoufand  ftorms,  and  fcatters 
battles  from  his  eyes. — He  fits  on  a  cloud  over  Lochlin's  feas  :  his 
mighty  hand  is  on  his  fword,  and  the  winds  lift  his  flaming  locks. — 
So  terrible  was  Cuchullin  in  the  day  of  his  fame. — Torlath  fell  by 
his  hand,  and  Lego's  heroes  mourned. — They  gather  around  the 
chief 'like  the  clouds  of  the  defart. — A  thoufand  fwords  role  at  once; 
a  thoufand  arrows  flew  -,  but  he  flood  like  a  rock  in  the  midll  of  a 

roaring  fea. They  fell  around ;  he  ftrode  in  blood  :  dark  Slimora 

ecchoed  wide. — The  fons  of  UUin  came,  and  the  battle  fpread  over 
Lego. — The  chief  of  Erin  overcame  i  he  returned  over  the  field 
with  his  fame. 

But  pale  he  returned  !  The  joy  of  his  face  was  dark.  He  rolled 
his  eyes  in  filence. — The  fword  hung,  unfheathed,  in.his  hand,  and 
his  fpear  bent  at  every  flep. 

*  Loda,  in  the  third  book  of  Finga!,  is cTsV  ft  TrsKupic;  Xf^trxi  \\prs 

mentioned  as  a  place  of  worflilp  in  Scandi-  Oc  t'sjViv  Trof^iuovSi  y.ir  mv^v.;,  o'Jfe  it^onuv 

navia  :    by  ihe/pin't  of  Loda,  the  poet  pro-  QufAoQc^ioM  ipi^oc  iJimi  ^•juirixe  (aU^cct^xi. 

bably  means  Odin,   the  great  deity  of  the  So  ftalks  in  arms  the  grifly  god  of  Thrace, 

northern  nations.      He   is   defcribed   here  When  Jove  to  puniOifaithlefs  men  preparer^ 

with  all  his  terrors  about  him,  not  unlike  Andgiveswholenationstothewalteof  wars. 
Mars,  as  he  is  introduced  in  a  fimile,  in  Pope. 

the  feventh  IJiad. 
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Carril,  laid  the  king  in  fecret,  the  firength  of  CiichulHn  fails. 
My  days  are  with  the  years  that  are  pail: :  and  no  morning  of  mine 
flaall  arife. — They  fhall  feek  me  at  Temora,  hut  I  fliall  not  be  found. 
Cormac  will  weep  in  his  hall,   and  fay,    "  Where  is  Tura's  chief?" 

' — But  miy  name  is  renowned  !     my  fame  in  the  fong  of  bards. 

The  youth  will  fay  in  fecret,  O  let  me  die  as  CuchuUin  died;  renown 
cloathed  him  like  a  robe  ;  and  the  light  of  his  fame  is  great.  Draw 
the  arrow  from  my  fide  ;  and  lay  Cuchullin  beneath  that  oak.  Place 
the  Hiield  of  Caithbat  near,  that  they  may  behold  me  amidfl;  the 
arms  of  my  fathers. — 

And   is  the   fon  of  Semo   fallen  *,  faid  Carril  with  a  figh  ? 


Mournful  are  Tura's  walls;  and  forrow  dwells  at  Dunfcaich. — ^Thy 
fpoufe  is  left  alone  in  her  youth,  the  fon  -f  of  thy  love  is  alone. — 
He  lliall  come  to  Bragela,  and  alk  her  why  flie  weeps. — He  fliall 
lift  his  eyes  to  the  wall,  and  fee  his  father's  fword. — Whofe  fword  is 
that  ?  he  will  fay  :  and  the  foul  of  his  mother  is  fad.  Who  is  that, 
like  the  hart  of  the  defart,  in  the  murmur  of  his  courfe  ? — His  eyes 

look  wildly  round  in  fearch  of  his  friend. Connal,  fon  of  Colgar, 

where  haft  thou  been,  when  the  mighty  fell  ?  Did  the  feas  of 
Togorma  roll  round  thee  ?     Was  the  wind  of  the  fouth  in  thy  fails  ? 


*  The  Irifh  hiftorians  have  placed  Cu- 
chullin in  the  firft  century.— The  tranflator 
has  given  his  reafons  for  fixing  him  in  the 
third,  in  the  dilTertation  which  is  prefixed 
to  this  colleiflion.  In  other  particulars 
the  accounts  of  Keating  and  O'Flaherty 
coincide  pretty  nearly  with  Offian's  poems, 
and  the  traditions  of  the  Highlands  and 
Lies.  They  fay  that  he  was  killed  in  the 
t'.vcnty-feventh  year  of  his  age,  and  they 


give  him  a  great  charaiSler  for  his  wlfdom 
and  valour. 

t  Conloch,  who  was  afterwards  verj 
famous  for  his  great  exploits  in  Ireland. 
He  was  fo  remarkable  for  his  dexterity  in 
handling  the  javelin,  that  when  a  good 
maikfman  is  defcribed,  it  has  pafled  into  a 
proverb,  in  the  north  of  Scotland,  He  is 
unerring  as  ike  arm  of  Cmhch. 

The 
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The  mighty  have  fallen  in  battle,  and  thou  waft  not  there. — Let  none 
tell  it  in  Selma,  nor  in  Morven's  woody  land  j  Fingal  will  be  fad» 
and  the  fons  of  the  defart  mourn. 

By  the  dark  rolling  waves  of  Lego  they  raifed  the  hero's  tomb. 

Luath  j:,  at  a  diftance,  lies,  the  companion  of  Cuchullin,  at  the 

chace. Bleft  ||  be  thy  foul,  fon  of  Semo  ;    thou   wert  mighty  in 

battle. — Thy  ftrength  was  like  the  ftrength  of  a  ftream :    tliy  fpeed 

like  the  eagle's  *  wing. Thy  path  in  the  battle  was  terrible  :    the 

fteps  of  death  were  behind  thy  fword. Bleft  be  thy  foul,  fon  of 

Semo;  car-borne  chief  of  Dunfcaich  ! 

Thou  haft  not  fallen  by  the  fword  of  the  mighty,  neither  was  thy 
blood  on  the  fpear  of  the  valiant. — The  arrow  came,  like  the  fting 
of  death  in  a  blaft  :  nor  did  the  feeble  hand,  which  drew  the 
bow,  perceive  it.  Peace  to  thy  foul,  in  thy  cave,  chief  of  the 
ille  of  Mift! 

The  mighty  are  difperfed  at  Temora  :  there  is  none  in  Cor- 
mac's  hall.  The  king  mourns  in  his  youth,  for  he  does  not 
behold   thy  coming.       The  found    of  thy    ftiield   is   ceafed:    his 

X  It  was  of  old,  the  cuftoro  to  bury  the         ||  This  is  the  fong  of  the  bards  over  Cu- 

favourite  dog  near  the  mafter.     This  was  chullia's  tomb.     Every  ftanza  clofes  with  • 

not  peculiar  to  the  ancient  Scots,  for  we  fome  remarkable  title  of  the  hero,  which 

find  it  pradifcd  by  many  other  nations  in  was  always  the  cuftom  in  funeral  elegies. — 

their  ages  of  heroifm. Tiiere  is  a  (lone  The  verfe  of  the  fong  is  a  lyric  meafure, 

fliewn  flill  at  Dunfcaich  in  the  ifle  of  Sky,  and  it  was  of  old  fung  to  the  haip. 
to  which  Cuchullin  commonly  bound  his         *  They  were  fwifter  than  eagles,  they 

dog  Luath. — The  flone  goes  by  his  name  we:e  ftronger  than  lions.     2  Sam,  i.  23. 
to  this  day. 

X  fees 
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foes  are  gathering  round.      Soft  be  thy  reft  in  thy  cave,    chief 
of  Erin's  wars ! 

Bragela  will  not  hope  thy  return,  or  fee  thy  fails  in  ocean's  foam. 
Her  fteps  are  not  on  the  flaore  :  nor  her  ear  open  to  the  voke 
of  thy  rowers. — She  fits  in  the  hall  of  fhells,  and  fees  the  arms  of 
him  that  is  no  more. — Thine  eyes  are  full  of  tears,  daughter  of 
car-borne  Sorglan!  Bleft  be  thy  foul  in  death,  O  chief  of 
ihady  Cromla ! 


DAR-THULA, 


(     ^55    ) 


D    A    R-T    HULA: 


P      O      E      M*. 


DAUGHTER  of  heaven  f ,  fair  art  thou!  the  filenceof  thy  face 
is  pleafant.  Thou  comefl  forth  in  loveHnefs  :  the  ftars  attend 
thy  blue  fteps  in  the  eaft.  The  clouds  rejoice  in  thy  prefence,  O 
moon,  and  brighten  tlieir  dark-brown  fides.     Who  is  like  thee  in 

heaven. 


*  It  may  not  be  improper  here,  to  give 
the  ftory  which  is  the  foundation  of  this 
poem,  as  it  is  handed  down  by  tradition. — 
Ufnoth  lord  of  Etha,  which  is  probably 
that  part  of  Argylefhire  which  is  near  Loch 
Eta,  an  arm  of  the  fea  in  Lorn,  had  three 
fons,  Nathos,  Althos,  and  Ardan  by  Siis- 
sama,  the  daughter  of  Semo  and  fifter  to  the 
celebrated  Cuchullin.  The  three  brothers, 
when  very  young,  were  fentover  to  Ireland, 
b»'  their  father,  to  learn  the  ufe  of  arms,  un- 
der their  uncle  Cuchullin,  who  made  a  great 
figure  in  that  kingdom.  They  were  juft 
landed  in  Ulfter  when  the  news  of  Cu- 
chuliin's  death  arrived.  Nathos,  though 
very  young,  took  the  command  of  Cu- 
chullin's  army,  made  head  agiinft  Cairbar 
the  ufurper,  and  defeated  him  in  feveral 
battles.  Cairbar  at  laft  having  found  means 
to  murder  Cormac  the  lawful  king,  the  ar- 

X 


my  of  Nathos  (hifted  fides,  and  he  himfelf 
was  obliged  to  return  into  Ulfter,  in  order 
to  pafs  over  into  Scotland. 

Dar-thula,  thed.iughter  of  Colla,  with 
whom  Cairbar  was  in  love,  refided,  at  that 
time,  in  Selama  a  caftle  in  Ulfter  :  fhe  faw, 
fell  in  love,  and  fled  with  Nathos  ;  but 
a  ftorm  rifing  at  fea,  they  were  unfortunately 
driven  back  on  that  part  of  the  coaft  of  Ul- 
fter, where  Cairbar  was  encamped  wiih  his 
army.  The  three  brothers,  after  having  de- 
fended themfelves,  for  fome  time,  with  great 
bravery,  were  overpowered  and  (lain,  and 
the  unfortunate  Dar-thula  killed  herfelf  up- 
on the  body  of  her  beloved  Nathos. 

Offian  opens  the  poem,  on  the  night  pre- 
ccdinz  the  death  of  the  fons  of  Ufnoth,  and 
brings  in,  by  way  of  epifode,  what  pafled 
before.  He  relates  the  death  of  Dar-thula 
differently  from  the  common  tradition  ;  his 
account 
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heaven,  daughter  of  the  night  ?  The  flars  are  afliamed  in  thy  pre- 
fence,  and  turn  afide  their  green,  fparkhng  eyes. — Whither  doft 
thou  retire  from  thy  courfc,  when  the  darknefs  *  of  thy  countenance 
grows  ?  Haft  thou  thy  hall  like  Offian  ?  Dwclleft  thou  in  the  flia- 
dow  of  grief?  Have  thy  fifters  fallen  from  heaven  ?  Are  they  who 
rejoiced  with  thee,  at  night,  no  more  ? — Yes ! — they  have  fallen,  fair 

light !  and  thou   doft  often   retire   to  mourn. But  thou  thyfelf 

fhalt  fail,  one  night  j  and  leave  thy  blue  path  in  heaven.  Theftars 
will  then  lift  their  green  heads :  they  who  were  aftiamed  in  thy 
prefence,  will  rejoice. 

Thou  art  now  clothed  with  thy  brightnefs  :  look  from  thy  gates 
in  the  fky.  Burft  the  cloud,  O  wind,  that  the  daughter  of  night 
may  look  forth,  that  the  fhaggy  mountains  may  brighten,  and  the 
ocean  roll  its  blue  waves,  in  light. 

Nathos  -f- is  on  the  deep,  and  Althos  that  beam  of  youth,  Ar- 
dan  is  near  his  brothers ;  they  move  in  the  gloom  of  their  courfe. 
The  fons  of  Ufnoth  move  in  darknefs,  from  the  wrath  of  car-borne 
C;iirbar  J  . 

Who  is  that  dim,  by  their  fide  ?  the  night  has  covered  her  beauty. 
Her  hair  fighs  on  ocean's  wind ;  her  robe  ftreams  in  duflcy  wreaths. 
She  is  like  the  fair  ghoft  of  heaven,  in  the  midft  of  his  fliadovvy 

account  is  the  moft  probable,    as  fuicide         f  Nathos  (ignifies  yiuthful,  Ailthos,  eX' 

feems  to  havabeen  unknown  in  thofe  early  qiuftie  beauty^  Ardan,  pride. 
times  :  for  no  traces  of  it  are  found  in  the         %  Cairbar,  who  murdered  Cormac  king 

old  poetry.  of  Ireland,  and  ufurped  the  throne.  He  was 

t  The  addrefs  to  the  moon  is  very  beau-  afterwards  killed  by  Ofcar  the  fon  of  Oflian 

tiful  in  the  original.     It  is  in  a  lyric  mea-  in  a  fingle  combat.     The  poet,  upon  other 

fure,  and  appe^js  to  have  been  fung  to  the  occafions,   gives  him   the  epithet  of  red- 

b:trp.  haired. 

■*  The  poet  means  the  moon  in  her  wane. 

mift. 
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mift.  Who  is  it  but  Dar-thuk  *,  the  firft  of  Erin's  maids  ?  She  has 
fled  from  the  love  of  Cairbar,  with  the  car-borne  Nathos.  But  the 
winds  deceive  thee,  O  Dar-thula ;  and  deny  the  woody  Etha,  to 
thy  fails.  Thefe  are  not  thy  mountains,  Nathos,  nor  is  that  the 
roar  of  thy  cUmbing  waves.  The  halls  of  Cairbar  are  near ;  and  the 
towers  of  the  foe  lift  their  heads.  Ullin  ftretches  its  green  head  into 
the  fea;  and  Tura's  bay  receives  the  fhip.  Where  have  ye  been,  ye 
fouthern  winds  !  when  the  fons  of  my  love  were  deceived  ?  But  ye 
have  been  {porting  on  plains,  and  purfuing  the  thiftle's  beard.  O 
that  ye  had  been  ruftling  in  the  fails  of  Nathos,  till  the  hills  of  Etha 
rofe  !  till  they  rofe  in  their  clouds,  and  faw  their  coming  chief ! 
Long  haft  thou  been  abfent,  Nathos !  and  the  day  of  thy  return 
is  pafl  -f-. 

But  the  land  of  Grangers  faw  thee,  lovely:  thou  waft  lovely  in 
the  eyes  of  Dar-thula.  Thy  face  was  like  the  light  of  the  morning, 
thy  hair  like  the  raven's  wing.  Thy  foul  was  generous  and  mild, 
like  the  hour  of  the  fetting  fun.  Thy  v,^ords  were  the  gale  of  the 
reeds,  or  the  gliding  ftream  of  Lora. 

But  when  the  rage  of  battle  rofe,  thou  waft  like  a  fea  in  a  ftorm  ; 
the  clang  of  thy  arms  was   terrible  :  the  hoft  vaniflied  at  the  found 

of  thy  courfe. It  was  then  Dar-thula  beheld  thee,  from  the  top 

of  her  mofly  tower :  from  the  tower  of  Selama ;{:,  where  her  fa- 
thers dwelt. 

Lovely 

*  Dar-thiala,  or  Dart-'liuile,   a  itoman  -J-  That  is,  the  day  appointed  by  deftlny. 

ivlth  fine  eyes.     She  was  the  moft  famous  We  find  no  deity  in  Ofllan's  poetry,  if  fate  is 

beauty  of  antiquity.     To  this  day,   when  not  one;  of  that  he  is  very  full  in  fome  of 

a  woman  is  praifed  for  her   beauty,  the  his  poems  in  the  tranflator's  hands, 

common  phrafe  is,  that  fie  is  as  l.vcly  as  1  The  poet  does  not  .iiean  that  Selama 

Dar-thula,  which  is  mentioned  as  the  feat  of  Tofcar  in 

Uliler, 
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Lovrly  art  thou,  O  ftranger  !  flie  faid,  for  her  trembling  foul 
arofe.  Fair  art  thou  in  thy  battles,  friend  of  the  fallen  Cormac  *  ! 
Why  doft  thou  rufh  on,  in  thy  valour,  youth  of  the  ruddy  look  ? 
Few  are  thy  hands,  in  battle,  againfl  the  car-borne  Cairbar  ! — O  that 
I  might  be  freed  of  his  love  -f  !  that  I  might  rejoice  in  the  prefence 

of  Nathos  !- Blefl  are  the  rocks  of  Etha  -,  they   will   behold  his 

fteps  at  the  chace  !  they  will  fee  his  white  bofom,  when  the  winds 
lift  his  raven  hair  ! 

Such  were  thy  words,  Dar-thula,  in  Selama's  moffv  towers.  !^Lit, 
now,  the  night  is  round  thee  :  and  the  vv-inds  have  deceived  thy 
fails.  The  winds  have  deceived  thy  fails  Dar-thula  :  their  blufler- 
ing  found  is  high.  Ceafe  a  little  while,  O  north  wind,  and  let  me 
hear  the  voice  of  the  lovely.  Thy  voice  is  lovely,  Dar-thula,  be- 
tween the  ruflling  Walls. 

Ars  thefe  the  rocks  of  Nathos,  and  the  roar  of  his  mountain- 
flreams  ?  Comes  that  beam  of  light  from  Ufnoth's  nightly  hall  ?  The 
miil  rolls  around,  and  the  beam  is  feeble :  but  the  light  of  Dar- 
thula's  foul  is  the  car-borne  chief  of  Etha  !  Son  of  the  generous  Uf- 
noth,  why  that  broken  figh  ?  Are  we  not  in  the  land  of  ftrangers, 
chief  of  echoing  Etha  ? 

These  are  not  the  rocks  of  Nathos,  he  replied,  nor  the  roar 
of  his  flreams.     No  light  comes  from  Etha's  halls,  for  they  are 

Ulfler,  in  the  poem  of  Conlath  and   Cu-  of  them,  on  that  account,  were  called  Se- 

thona.     The  word   in  the  original  fignifies  lima.     The  famous   Selma  of   Fiiigal   is 

either  beautiful  to  behold,  or  a  place  -oui  h  a  derived  from  the  fame  root. 
pkofant  or  ulde  proJpeSt.     In  thofe  times,         *  Cormac  the  young  king  of  Ireland, 

they   built  their  houfes  upon   eminences,  who  was  privately  murdeied  by  Cairbar. 
to  command  a  view  of  the  country,  and         -f  That  is,  of  the  love  of  Cairbar. 
to  prevent  their    being  furprized  :    many 

diftant 
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diftant  far.  We  are  in  the  land  of  ftrangers,  in  the  land  of  car-borne 
Cairbar.  The  winds  have  deceived  us,  Dar-thula.  Ullin  lifts 
here  her  green  hills. — Go  towards  the  north,  Althos ;  be  thy  fteps, 
Ardan,  along  the  coaft ;  that  the  foe  may  not  come  in  darknefs,  and 
our  hopes  of  Etha  fail. 

I  WILL  go  towards  that  mofly  tower,  and  fee  who  dwells  about 
tlie  beam. — Reft,  Dar-thula,  on  the  fliore  !  reft  in  peace,  thou  beam 
of  light !  the  fword  of  Nathos  is  around  thee,  like  the  lightnino- 
of  heaven. 

He  went.  She  fat  alone,  and  heard  the  rolling  of  the  wave. 
The  big  tear  is  in.  her  eye;  and  flie  looked  for  the  car-borne 
Nathos. — Her  foul  trembles    at  the  blaft.     And  Hie  turns  her  ear 

towards  the  tread  of  his  feet. The  tread  of  his  feet  is  not  heard. 

Where  art  thou,  fon  of  my  love  !     The  roar  of  the  blaft  is  around 

me.     Dark  is  the  cloudy  night. But  Nathos  does  not  return. 

What  detains  thee,  chief  of  Etha  ? — Have  the  foes  met  the  hero  in 
the  ftrife  of  the  night  ? — 

He  returned,  but  his  face  was  dark  :  he  had  feen  his  departed 
friend. — It  was  the  wall  of  Tura,  and  the  ghoft  of  CuchuUin  flalkcd 
there.  The  fighing  of  his  breaft  was  frequent ;  and  the  decaved 
flame  of  his  eyes  terrible.  His  Ipear  was  a  column  of  mift  :  the 
ftars  looked  dim  through  his  form.  His  voice  was  like  hollow 
wind  in  a  cave :  and  he  told  the  tale  of  grief.  The  foul  of  Nathos 
was  fad,  like  the  fun  *  in  the  day  of  mift,  when  his  face 
is  watry  and  dim. 

*  Conditus  in  nubem,  medioque  refugerh     — Thro'  mins  he  fhoots  his  fullen  beams, 
«rbei  ViRG.       Frugal  of   light,    in  loofe   and  flraggling 

flreamj.  Drvden. 

S  V/hy 
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Why  art  thou  liid,  O  Nathos,  faid  the  lovely  daughter  of  CoUa  ? 
Thou  art  a  pillar  of  light  to  Dar-thula  :  the  joy  of  her  eyes  is  in 
Etha's  chief.  Where  is  my  friend  -f-,  but  Nathos  ?  My  father 
refts  in  the  tomb.  Silence  dwells  on  Selama  :  fadnefs  fpreads  on 
the  blue  flreams  of  my  land.  My  friends  have  fallen,  with  Cormac. 
The  mighty  were  (lain  in  the  battle  of  Ullin. 

Evening  darkened  on  the  plain.  The  blue  ftreams  failed  before 
mine  eyes.  The  unfrequent  blail  came  ruftling  in  the  tops  of 
Selama's  groves.  My  feat  was  beneath  a  tree  on  the  walls  of  my 
fathers.  Truthil  paft  before  my  foul ;  the  brother  of  my  love  ;  he 
that  was  abfent  "^  in  battle  againft  the  car-borne  Cairbar. 

Bending  on  his  fpear,  the  gray-haired  Colla  came  :  his  down- 
caft  face  is  dark,  and  forrow  dwells  in  his  foul.  His  fword  is  on 
the  fide  of  the  hero  :  the  helmet  of  his  fathers  on  his  head. — The 
battle  grows  in  his  breafl.     He  flrives  to  hide  the  tear. 

Dar-thula,  he  fighing  faid,  thou  art  the  laft  of  Colla's  race. 

Truthil  is  fallen  in  battle.     The  king  *  of  Selama  is  no  more. 

Cairbar  comes,  with  his  thoufxnds,  tov/ards  Selama's  walls. — Colla 
will  meet  his  pride,  and  revenge  his  fon.  But  where  fliall  I  find 
thy  fafety,  Dar-thula  with  the  dark-brown  hair  !  thou  art  lovely  as 
the  fun-beam  of  heaven,  and  thy  friends  are  low ! 

f  . , Jj  yc^f  IT  «AA»)  loyalty  to  Cormac  long  .ifter  t!ie  death  of 

Erai  ^ocXtrur/i  Cuchullin. 

o'Ji  ij^oi'sri  irari-p  xx\  Trornx         *  ^t  is  very  commdn,  in  Oilian's  poetry, 

/Ar'rrp.  HoM.  vi.  411.  to  give  the  title  of  King  to  every  chief  that 

t  The  family  of  Colla  preferved  their  was  remarkable  for  his  valour. 

4  And 
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And  is  the  fon  of  battle  f-\llen,  I  faid  witJi  a  burftino-  fio-h  ? 
Ceafed  the  generous  foul  of  Truthil  to  lighten  through  the  field  ? 
— My  fafety,  Colla,  is  in  that  bow ;  I  have  learned  to  pierce  the 
deer.  Is  not  Cairbar  like  the  hart  of  the  defart,  father  of 
fallen   Truthil? 

The  face  of  age  brightened  with  joy  :  and  the  crouded  tears  of 
his  eyes  poured  down.  The  lips  of  Colla  trembled.  His  gray 
beard  whiftled  in  the  blafl.  Thou  art  the  fifter  of  Truthil,  he  faid, 
and  thou  burneft  in  the  fire  of  his  foul.  Take,  Dar-thula,  take 
that  ipear,  that  brazen  fhield,   that  burnillied  helmet  :     th.ey  are  the 

{poUs  of  a  warrior  :     a  fon  *  of  early  jouth. -V/hen    the   li»ht 

rifes  on  Sehima,  we  go  to  meet  the  car-borne  Cairbar. — But  keep 
thou  near  the  arm  of  Colla  ;  beneath  the  lliadow  of  my  fhield. 
Thy  father,  Darthula,  could  once  defend  thee;   but  age  is  tremblino- 

on  his  hand. The  fiirength  of  his  arm  has  failed,  and  his  foul  is 

darkened  with  grief. 

We  pafled  the  night  in  forrow.  Tlie  light  of  mornino-  rofe.  I 
fhone  in  the  arms  of  battle.  The  gray-haired  hero  moved  be- 
fore. The  fons  of  Selama  convened  around  the  founding  (hidd 
of  Colla.  But  few  were  they  in  the  plain,  and  their  locks  were 
gray.  The  youths  had  fallen  with  Truthil,  in  the  battle  of  car- 
borne  Cormac. 

Companions  of  my  youth  !  faid  Colla,  it  was  not  thus  you 
have  feen  me  in  arms.  It  was  not  thus  I  firode  to  battle,  when  the 
great  Confadan   fell.     But  ye  are  laden  with   grief.     The  darknefs 

*  The  poet,  to  make  the  ftory  of  Dar-  very  young  man,  othervvife  it  would  fliock 
thula's  arming  herfelf  for  battle,  more  pro-  all  belief,  that  ftie,  who  was  very  vounj, 
bable,  makes  her  armour  to  be  that  of  a     fliould  be  able  to  carry  it. 

y  ft 
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of  age  comes  like  the  mift  of  the  defart.  My  rtiield  is  worn  with 
years ;  my  fword  is  fixed  *  in  its  place.  I  laid  to  my  foul,  thy 
evening  fhall  be  calm,  and  thy  departure  like  a  fading  light.  But 
fhe  florm  has  returned  j  I  bend  like  an  aged  oak.     My  boughs  are 

fallen  on  Selama,  and  I  tremble  in   my  place. Where  art  thou, 

with  thy  fallen  heroes,  O  my  car-borne  Truthil !  Thou  anfwereft 
not  from  thy  rufhing  blall ;  and  the  foul  of  thy  father  is  fad.  But 
I  will  be  fad  no  more,  Cairbar  or  Colla  muft  fall.  I  feel  the  re- 
turning ftrength  of  my  arm.    My  heart  leaps  at  the  found  of  battle. 

The  hero  drew  his  fword.  The  gleaming  blades  of  his  people 
rofe.  They  moved  along  the  plain.  Their  gray  hair  ftreamed  in 
the  wind. — Cairbar  fat,  at  the  feafl:,  in  the  filent  plain  of  Lona  -j-. 
He  faw  the  coming  of  the  heroes,  and  he  called  his  chiefs  to  battle. 

Why  %  ihould  I  tell  to  Nathos,  how  the  Itrife  of  battle  grew  ! 
I  have  feen  thee,  in  the  midfl:  of  thoufands,  like  the  beam  of  hea- 
ven's fire ;    it  is  beautiful,  but  terrible ;  the  people  fall  in  its  red 

courfe. The  fpear  of  Colla  flew,  for  he  remembered  the  battles 

of  his  youth.  An  arrow  came  with  its  found,  and  pierced  the  he- 
ro's  fide.     He  fell  on  his   ecchoing  fliield.     My  foul  ftarted  with 

*  It  was  the  cuftoni  of  thofe  times,  that  feat  of  Truthil  the  fon  of  Colla,  and  the 

every  warrior  at  a  certain  age,  or  when  he  reft  of  the  party  of  Cormac,  when  Colla 

became  unfit  for  the  field,  fixed  his  arms,  and  his   aged  warriors  arrived  to  give  hiin 

in  the  great  hall,  where  the  tribe  feafted,  battle. 

upon  joyful  occafioiis.     He  was  afterwards  J  The  poet,  by  an  artifice,  avoids   the 

never  to  appear  in  battle ;  and  this  ftage  defcription  of  the  battle  of   Lona,    as  it 

of  life  was  called   the  tiiM  of  fixing  of  the  would  he  improper  in  the  mouth  of  a  wo- 

artm.  min,  and  could  have   nothing   new,  after 

t  Lona,   a  ma -Jijj  plain.     It  was  the  cu-  t!ie  numerous  defcriptions,  of  that  kind,  in 

ftom,  in  the  days  of  O/Iian,  to  feall  after  his  other  poems.     He,  at  the  fame  time, 

a  viiSlory,     Cairbar  had  juft   provided   an  gives  an  opportunity  to  Dar  thula  to  pafs  a 

enttrtainment  for  his  army,  upon  the  de-  fine  compliment  on  her  lover. 

fear  J 
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fear;  I  ftretched  my  buckler  over  him;  but  my  heaving  bread  was 
feen'  Cairbar  came,  with  his  fptar,  and  he  beheld  Selama's  maid  : 
joy  rofe  on  his  dark-broun  face  ;  he  ftayed  the  lifted  fteel.  He  raif- 
ed  the  tomb  of  Colla ;  and  brought  me  weeping  to  Selama.  He 
fpoke  the  words  of  love,  but  my  foul  was  fad.  I  faw  the  (hields  of 
my  fathers,  and  the  fvvord  of  car-borne  Truthil.  I  faw  the  arms  of 
the  dead,  and  the  tear  was  on  my  cheek. 

Then  thou  didft  come,  O  Nathos  :  and  gloomy  Cairbar  fled.  He 
fled  like  the  ghoft  of  the  defart  before  the  morning's  beam.  His 
hofb  were  not  near  :  and  feeble  was  his  arm  againfl:  thy  fteel. 

Why  *  art  thou  fad,  O  Nathos  !  faid  the  lovely  maid  of  Colla  ? 

I  HAVE  met,  replied  the  hero,  the  battle  in  my  youth.  My  arm 
could  not  lift  the  fpear,  when  flrft  the  danger  rofe  ;  but  my  foul 
brightened  before  the  war,  as  the  green  narrow  vale,  when  the  fun 
pours  his  ftreamy  beams,  before  he  hides  his  head  in  a  ftorm.  My 
foul  brightened  in  danger  before  I  faw  Selama's  fair;  before  I  faw 
thee,  like  a  ftar,  that  fliines  on  the  hill,  at  night;  the  cloud  flowly 
comes,  and  threatens  the  lovely  light. 

We  are  in  the  land  of  the  foe,  and  the  winds  have  deceived  us, 
Dar-thula  !  the  ftrength  of  our  friends  is  not  near,  nor  the  moun- 
tains of  Etha.  Where  fhall  I  find  thy  peace,  daughter  of  mighty 
Colla!  The  brothers  of  Nathos  are  brave  :  and  his  own  fword  has 
fhone  in  war.  But  what  are  the  fons  of  Ufnoth  to  the  hoft  of  car- 
borne  Cairbar  !  O  that  the  winds  had  brought  thy  fails,  Ofcar  f  king 

*  It  is  ufual  with  Offian,  to  repeat,  at  the  foUed  on  the  expedition,  into  Ireland,  a- 

endoftheepifodes,  the  fentence  which  in-  gainft    Cairbar,    who   had  affaffinated  his 

troduced  them.    It  brinijs  back  the  mind  of  friend  Cathol,  the  fon  of  Moran,  an  Irifli- 

the  reader  to  the  main  (Tory  of  the  poem.  man  of  noble  extradion,  and  ia  the  intereft 

t  Ofcar,  the  fon  of  OiTian,  had  long  re-  of  the  family  of  Cormac. 


Y   2 
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of  men  !  thou  didll  promife  to  come  to  the  battles  of  fallen  Cormac. 
Then  would  my  hand  be  flrong  as  the  flaming  arm  of  death.  Caii- 
bar  would  tremble  in  his  halls,  and  peace  dwell  round  the  lovely 
Dar-thula.  But  why  dolt  thou  fall,  my  foul  ?  The  fons  of  Ufnoth 
may  prevail. 

And  they  will  prevail,  O  Nathos,  faid  the  rifing  foul  of  the  maid  : 
never  iliall  Dar-thula  behold  the  halls  of  gloomy  Cairbar.  Give  me 
thofe  arms  of  brafs,  that  glitter  to  that  palling  meteor ;  I  fee  them  in 
tlxc  dark-bofomcd  Hiip.  Dar-thula  will  enter  the  battle  of  iteel. — 
Ghoft  of  the  noble  Colla  !  do  I  behold  thee  on  that  cloud  .''  Who  is 
that  dim  belide  thee  ?  It  is  tile  car-borne  Truthil.  Shall  I  behold 
the  halls  of  him  that  flew  Selama's  chief !  No :  I  will  not  behold 
them,  fpirits  of  my  love  ! 

|oY  rofe  in  the  face  of  Nathos,  when  he  heard  the  white  bofomed 
maid.  Daughter  of  SelAma  !  thou  ihineft  on  my  foul.  Come,  with 
thy  thoufands,  Cairbar !  the  flrength  of  Nathos  is  returned.  And 
thou,  O  aged  Ufnoth,  flialt  not  hear  that  thy  fon  has  fled.  I  remember 
thy  words  on  Etha  j  when  my  fails  begun  to  rife  :  when  I  fpread  them 
towards  Ullin,  towards  the  mofly  walls  of  Tura.  Thou  goefl:,  he 
laid,  O  Nathos,  to  the  king  of  Hiields ;  to  Cuchullin  chief  of  men 
who  never  fled  from  danger.  Let  not  thine  arm  be  feeble  :  neither 
be  thy  thoughts  of  flight;  left  the  fon  of  Semo  fay  that  Etha's  race 
are  weak.     His  words  may  come  to  Ufnoth,   and  fadden  his  foul 

in  the  hall. The   tear   is  on  his  cheek.     He  gave     this  ihin- 

ing  fword. 

I  came  to  Tura's  bay  :  but  the  halls  of  Tura  were  fllent  j  I  looked 
around,  and  there  was  none  to  tell  of  the  chief  of  Dunicaicli.     I 

went 
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went  to  the  hall  of  his  fliells,  where  the  arms  of  his  Others  hung. 
But  the  arms  were  gone,  and  aged  Lamhor  *  fat  in  tears. 

Whence  are  the  arms  of  fteel,  laid  the  riling  Lamhor?  The 
light  of  the  fpear  has  long  been  abfent  from  Tura's  dulky  walls. — 
Come  ye  from  the  rolling  fea  ?  Or  from  Temora's  -f-  mournful  halls  ? 

We  come  from  the  fea,  I  faid,  from  Ufnoth's  rifing  towers.  We 
are  the  fons  of  Shs-sama  J,  the  daughter  of  car-borne  Semo.  Where 
is  Tura's  chief,  fon  of  the  filent  hall  ?  But  why  fhould  Nathos 
aiTc  ?  for  I  behold  thy  tears.  How  did  the  mighty  fall,  fon  of  the 
lonely  Tura  ? 

Ke  fell  not,  Lamhor  replied,  hke  the  filent  ftar  of  night,  when 
it  flioots  through  darknefs  and  is  no  more.  But  he  was  like  a  me- 
teor that  falls  in  a  diftant  land ;  death  attends  its  green  courfe,  and 

itfclf  is  the  fign  of  wars, Mournful  are  the  banks  of  Lego,  and 

the   roar  of  ftreamy  Lara  !  There  the   hero  fell,  fon  of  the  noble 
Uihoth. 

And  the  hero  fell  in  the  midfl  of  flaughter,  I  faid  with  a  burfting. 
fiah.  His  hand  was  flrong  in  battle ;  and  death  was  behind  his 
fword. — We  came  to  Lego's  mournful  banks.  We  found  his  rifing 
tomb.  His  conpanions  in  battle  are  there  j  his  bards  of  many  fongs. 
Three  days  we  mourned  over  the  hero  :  on  the  fourth,  I  (truck  the 
{hicld  of  Caithbat.  The  heroes  gathered  around  with  joy,  and  {hook 
their  beamy  fpears. 

»  Lamh-mhor,  fnighty  hand.  mac,  who  was  murdered   there  by  Cai.-har 

t  Temora  was  the  royal  palace  of  the     who  ufurped  his  throne, 
fijpreme  kings  of  Ireland.     It  is  here  called         %  Slis-fcamha,  fojt  bof.m.     She  w.is  the 
BQOuinfiJ,  on  account  of  the  death  of  Cor-     wifeofUfnoth  and  daughter  of  Semo  the- 
I  chief  of  the  Ife  ofmijf. 

COL ATH 
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Cor  LATH  was  near  with  his  hoft,  the  friend  of  car-borne  Cair- 
bar.  We  came  like  a  ftream  by  night,  and  his  heroes  fell.  When 
the  people  of  the  valley  rofe  *,  they  faw  their  blood  with  morning's 
light.  But  we  rolled  away,  like  wreaths  of  mill:,  to  Cormac's  ec- 
choing  hall.  Our  fwords  rofe  to  defend  the  king.  But  Temora's 
halls  were  empty.  Cormac  had  fallen  in  his  youth.  The  king  of 
Erin  was  no  more. 

Sadness  feized  the  fons  of  Ullin,  they  flowly,  gloomily  retired  : 
like  clouds  that,  long  having  threatened  rain,  retire  behind  the  hills. 
The  fons  of  Ufnoth  moved,  in  their  grief,  towards  Tura's  founding 
bay.  We  pafled  by  Selama,  and  Cairbar  retired  like  Lano's  mift, 
when  it  is  driven  by  the  winds  of  the  defart. 

It  was  then  I  beheld  thee,  O  maid,  like  the  hghtof  Etha's  fun. 
Lovely  is  that  beam,  I  faid,  and  the  crowded  figh  of  my  bofom  rofe. 
Thou  cameft  in  thy  beauty,  Dar-thula,    to  Etha's  mournful  chief. 

But  the  winds  have  deceived  us,  daughter  of  Colla,  and  the  foe 

is  near. 

Yes  ! — the  foe  is  near,  faid  the  rullling  ftrength  of  Althos  -j-.  I 
heard  their  clanging  arms  on  the  coaft,  and  faw  the  dark  wreaths  of 
Erin's   flandard.      Diftindt   is  the  voice  of  Cairbar  :|:,   and   loud  as 

*  And  it  came  to  pafi  that  night,  that  J  Cairbar  had  gathered  an  army,  to  the 

the  angel  of  the  Lord  went  out,  and  fmote  coaft  of  Ulfter,  in  order  to  oppofe  Fingal, 

in  the  camp  of  the  AlTyrians,  an   hundred  who  prepared  for  an   expedition   into  Ire- 

fourfcore  and  five  thoufand:  and  when  they  land  to   re-eftabli(h  the   houfe  of  Cormac 

rofe  early  in  the  morning,    behold,    they  en  the  throne,  which  Cairbar  had  ufurped. 

were  all  dead  men.          2  Kings  xix.  35.  Between  the  wings  of  Cairbar's  army  was 

f  Akhos  had  juft  returned  from  viewing  the  bay  of  Tura,  into  which  thefhipof  the 

the   coaft  of   Lena,   whither   he   had   been  fons  of  Ufnoth  was  driven  :  fo  that  there  was 

lent  by  Kalhos,  the  beg'uning  of  the  ni^ht.  no  poffibiHty  of  their  efcaping. 

2  Cronila's 
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Cromla's  falling  ftream.  He  had  feen  the  dark  fliip  on  the  fea,  be- 
fore the  duOcy  night  came  down.  His  people  ^^•atch  on  Lena's  * 
plain,  and  lift  ten  thoufand  fwords. 

And  let  them  lift  ten  thoufand  fwords,  faid  Nathos  with  a  fmile. 
The  fons  of  car-borne  Ufnoth  will  never  tremble  in  danger.  Why 
doft  thou  roll  with  all  thy  foam,  thou  roaring  fea  of  Ullin  ?  Why 
do  ye  ruftle,  on  your  dark  wings,  ye  whiflling  tempefts  of  the  fky  ? — 
Do  ye  think,  ye  ftorms,  that  ye  keep  Nathos  on   the  coaft  r  No : 

his  foul   detains  him,  children  of  the  night ! Althos  !   bring  my 

father's  arms  :  thou  feeft  them  beaming  to  the  ftars.  Bring  the  Ipcar 
of  Semo  -f-,  it  flands  in  the  dark-bofomed  fhip. 

He  brought  the  arms.  Nathos  clothed  his  limbs  in  all  thek 
fhining  fteel.  The  ftride  of  the  chief  is  lovely  :  the  joy  of  his  eyes 
terrible.  He  looks  towards  the  coming  of  Cairbar.  The  wind  is 
ruftling  in  his  hair.  Dar-thula  is  filent  at  his  fide :  her  look  is 
fixed  on  the  chief.  She  flrives  to  hide  the  rifing  figh,  and  two  tears 
fwell  in  her  eyes. 

Althos  !  faid  the  chief  of  Etha,  I  fee  a  cave  in  that  rock.  Place 
Dar-thula  there  :  and  let  thy  arm  be  ftrong.  Ardan  !  we  meet  the 
foe,  and  call  to   battle  gloomy   Cairbar.      O    that  he  came  in  his 

founding  fteel,  to  meet  the  fon  of  Ufnoth  ! Darthula  !   if  thou 

flialt  efcape,  look  not  on  the  fallen  Nathos.  Lift  thy  fails,  O  Al- 
thos, towards  the  ecchoing  groves  of  Etha. 

*  The  fceneof  the  prefent  poem  Is  nearly  here  was  given  to  Ufnoth  on  his  marriage, 

the  fame  with  that  of  the  epic  poem  in  th  s  it  being  the  cullom  then  for  the  lather  of 

coHeclion.     The  heath  of  Lena  and  Tura  the  lady  to  give  his  arms  to  his  fon  in  law. 

are  often  mentioned.  The  ctremony  ufed  upon   thefe  occafions 

t  Semo  was  grandfather  to  Nathos   by  is  mentioned  in  other  poems, 
the  mother's  fide.     The  fpear  mentioned 

Tell 
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Tr.LL  to  the  chief*,  that  his  fon  fell  with  fame  ;  that  my  fword 
did  not  fliun  the  battle.  Tell  him  I  fell  in  the  midft  of  thoufands, 
and  let  the  joy  of  his  grief  be  great.  Daughter  ofColla!  call  the 
maids  to  Etha's  echoing  hall.  Let  their  fongs  arife  for  Nathos, 
when  fliadowy  autumn  return^. — O  that  the  voice  of  Cona '}-  might 
be  heard  in  my  praife  !  then  would  my  fpirit  re';oice  in  the  midft  of 
my  mountain  winds. 

And  fny  voice  fliall  praife  thee,  Nathos  chief  of  the  woody  Etha  ! 
The  voice  of  Oilian  Hiall  rife  in  thy  praife,  fon  of  the  generous  Uf- 
noth  !  Why  was  I  not  on  Lena,  when  the  battle  rofe  ?  Then  would 
the  fword  of  Oilian  defend  thee;  or  himfelf  tall  low. 

We  fat,  that  night,  in  Selma  round  the  ftrength  of  the  fliell. 
The  wind  was  abroad,  in  the  oaks ;  the  fpirit  of  the  mountain  ^ 
flirieked.  The  blaft  came  ruftling  through  the  hall,  and  gently 
touched  my  harp.  The  found  was  mournful  and  low,  like  the  fong 
of  the   tomb.     Fingal  heard  it  tirft,   and   the   crouded  fighs  of  his 

bofom   rofe. Some  of  my  heroes  are  low,   faid  the   gray-haired 

king  of  Morven.  I  hear  the  found  of  death  on  the  harp  of  my  fon. 
Oflian,  touch  the  founding  ftring  ;  bid  the  forrow  rifej  that  their 
fpirits  may  fly  with  joy  to  Morven's  woody  hills. 

I  TOUCHED  the  harp  before  the  king,  the  found  was  mournful 
and  low.  Bend  forward  from  your  clouds,  I  faid,  ghofts  of  my  fa- 
thers !  bend  ;  lay  by  the  red  terror  of  your  courfe,  and  receive  the 
falling  chief;  whether  he  comes  from  a  diftant  land,  or  rifes  from 
the  rolling  fea.     Let  his  robe  of  mift  be  near ;  his  fpear  that  is 

*  Ufnoth.  jhat  Jeep    and  melancholy   found    which 

+  Offian,  the  fon  of  Fingal,  is,  often,  precedes  a  flotm  ;  well  known  to  thofe  who 
poetically  called  the  voice  of  Cona.  live  in  a  high  country. 

J  By  the  fpirit  of  the  mountain  is  meant 

formed 
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formed  of  a  cloud.  Place  an  half-extinguidied  meteor  by  his  fide, 
in  the  form  of  the  hero's  fword.  And,  oh  !  let  his  countenance  be 
lovely,  that  his  friends  may  delight  in  his  prefence.  Bend  from 
your  clouds,  Ifaid,  ghofts  of  my  fathers  !  bend. 

Such  was  my  fong,  in  Selma,  to  the  lightly-trembling  harp. 
But  Nathos  was  on  Ullin's  fhore,  furrounded  by  the  night ;  he  heard 
the  voice  of  the  foe   amidft  the  roar  of  tumblins:  waves.     Silent  he 

o 

heard  their  voice,  and  refted  on  his  fpear. 

Morning  rofe,  with  its  beams;  the  fons  of  Erin  appear ;  like 
gray  rocks,  with  all  their  trees,  they  fpread  along  the  coaft.  Cair- 
bar  flood,  in  the  midft,  and  grimly  fmiled  when  he  Caw  the  foe. 

Nathos  ruflied  forward,  in  his  ftrength ;  nor  could  Dar-thula 
flay  behind.  She  came  with  the  hero,  lifting  her  fliining  fpear. 
And  who  are  thefe,  in  their  armour,  in  the  pride  of  youth  ?  Who 
but  the  fons  of  Ufhoth,  Althos  and  dark-haired  Ardan  ? 

Come,  faid  Nathos,  come!  chief  of  the  higli  Temora  !  Let  ouf 
battle  be  on  the  coafl  for  the  white-bofomed  maid.  His  people  are 
not  with  Nathos  ;  they  are  behind  that  rolling  fea.  Why  doft  thou 
bring  thy  thoufands  againft  the  chief  of  Etha  ?  Thou  didft  fly  *  from 
him,  in  battle,  when  his  friends  v/ere  around  him. 

Youth  of  the  heart  of  pride,  fhall  Erin's  king  fight  with  thee  ? 
Thy  fathers  were  not  among  the  renowned,  nor  of  the  kings  of 
men.  Are  the  arms  of  foes  in  their  halls  ?  Or  the  fhields  of  other 
times  ?  Cairbar  is  renowned  in  Temora,  nor  does  he  fight  with 
little  men. 

*  He  alludes  to  the  flight  of  Cairbar  from  Selama. 

Z  The 
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The  tear  flarts  from  car-borne  Nathos ;  he  turned  his  eyes  to  his 
brothers.  Their  fpears  flew,  at  once,  and  three  heroes  lay  on  earth. 
Then  the  light  of  their  fvvords  gleamed  on  high ;  the  ranks  of  Erin 
yield  ;  as  a  ridge  of  dark  clouds  before  a  blall:  of  wind. 

Then  Cairbar  ordered  his  people,  and  they  drew  a  thoufand 
bows.  A  thoufand  arrows  flew ;  the  fons  of  Ufnoth  fell.  They 
fell  like  three  voung  oaks  which  ftood  alone  on  the  hill ;  the  tra- 
veller law  the  lovely  trees  and  wondered  how  they  grew  fo  lonely  j 
the  blafl  of  the  defart  came,  by  night,  and  laid  their  green  heads 
low ;  next  day  he  returned  but  they  v/ere  withered,  and  the  heath 
was  bare. 

Dar-thula  flood  in  filent  grief,  and  beheld  their  fall;  no  tear  is 
in  her  eye  :  but  her  look  is  wildly  fad.  Pale  was  her  cheek  ;  her 
trembling  lips  broke  fhort  an   half-formed  word.     Her  dark  hair 

flew  on  the  wind. -But  gloomy  Cairbar  came.     Where   is  thy 

lover  now  ?  the  car-borne  chief  of  Etha  ?  Haft  thou  beheld  the  halls 
of  Ufnoth  ?  Or  the  dark-brown  hills  of  Fingal  ?  My  battle  had 
roared  on  Morven,  did  not  the  winds  meet  Dar-thula.  Fingal 
himfelf  would  have  been  low  and  forrow  dwelling  in  Selma. 

Her  fliield  fell  from  Dar-thula's  arm,  her  breaft  of  fnow  appearr- 
ed.  It  appeared,  but  it  was  ftained  with  blood  for  an  arrow  was 
fixed  in  her  fide.  She  fell  on  the  fallen  Nathos,  like  a  wreath  of  fnow. 
Her  dark  hair  fpreads  on.  his  face,  and  their  blood  is  mixing  round. 

Daughter  of  Colla !  thou  art  low!  faid  Cairbar's  hundred 
bards  ;  filencc  is  at  the  blue  flreams  of  Selama,  for  Truthil's  *  race 
have  failed.     When  wilt  thou  rife  in  thy  beauty,  firft  of  Erin's 

*  Tfuthil  was  the  founder  of  Dar-thula's  family. 

maids  ? 
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maids  ?  Thy  fleep  is  long  in  the  tomb,  and  the  morning  diftant  far. 
The  fun  fliall  not  come  to  thy  bed  and  fay,  Awake  *  Dar-thula ! 
awake,  thou  iirfl  of  women !  the  wind  of  fpring  is  abroad.  The 
flowers  (hake  their  heads  on  the  green  hills,  the  woods  wave  their 
growing  leaves.  Retire,  O  fun,  the  daughter  of  Colla  is  afleep. 
She  will  not  come  forth  in  her  beauty :  fl:ie  will  not  move,  in  the 
fteps  of  her  lovelinefs. 

Such  was  the  fong  of  the  bards,  when  they  ralfed  the  tomb.  I 
fung,  afterwards,  over  the  grave,  when  the  king  of  Morven  came ; 
when  he  came  to  green  Ullin  to  fight  with  car-borne  Cairbar. 

*  Rife  up,  my  love,  my  fair  one,  and  rn  our  land.     The  fig-tree  putteth  forth 

come  away.     For  lo,  the  winter  is  paft,  her  green  figs,  and  the  vines,  witb  the  ten- 

the  rain  is  over,  and  gone.     The  flowers  der  grape,  give  a  good  fmell.     Arife,  my 

appear  on  the  earth  ;  the  time  of  finging  is  love,  my  fair  one,  and  come  away. 
come,  and  the  voice  of  the  turtle  is  heard  Solomon's  Song. 
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THE  blue  weaves  of  UUin  roll  in  light.  The  green  hills  are 
covered  with  day.  Trees  fhake  their  dufky  heads  in  the 
breeze ;  and  gray  torrents  pour  their  noify  flreams. — Two  green 
hills,  with  their  aged  oaks,    furround  a  narrow  plain.     The  blue 

courfe 


*  Though  the  htftory  which  is  the  foun- 
dation of  the  prefent  poem,  was  given  in 
the  notes  on  the  two  pieces  preceding,  it 
may  not  be  here  improper  to  recapitulate 
fonie  part  of  what  has  been  faid. — Imme- 
diately after  the  death  of  CuchuUin,  Cair- 
bar,  lord  of  Atha,  openly  fet  up  for  him- 
felf  in  Connaught,  and  having  privately 
murdered  young  king  Cormac,  became, 
without  oppofition,  fole  monarch  of  Ire- 
land. The  murder  of  Cormac  was  fo 
much  sefented  by  Fingal,  that  he  refolved 
on  an  expedition  into  Ireland  againft  Cair- 
bar.  Early  intelligence  of  his  defigns  came 
10  Cairbar,  and  he  had  gathered  the  tribes 
together  into  Ulfter,  to  oppofe  Fiiigal's 
landing ;  at  the  fame  time  his  brother 
4 


Cathmor  kept  himfelf  with  an  army  near 
Temora. — This  Cathmor  is  one  of  the 
fineft  chara£lers  in  the  old  poetry.  His 
humanity,  generofity,  and  hofpitality,  were 
unparallelled :  in  fliort,  he  had  no  fault,  but 
too  much  attachment  to  fo  bad  a  brother 
as  Cairbar. — The  prefent  poem  has  its 
name  from  Temora,  the  royal  palace  of 
the  Irifh  kings,  near  which  the  laft  and  de- 
cifive  battle  was  fought  between  Fingal 
and  Cathmor,  What  has  come  to  the 
tranllator's  hands,  in  a  regular  conne£lion, 
is  little  more  than  the  opening  of  the  poem. 
— This  work  appears,  from  the  ftory  of  it, 
which  is  ftill  preferv'd,  to  have  been  one 
of  the  greateft  of  Ofllan's  compofition?. 
The  variety  cf  the  characters  makes  it  in- 
tereftino  ; 
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Gourfe  of  the  mountain-ftream  is  there  ;  Calrbar  ftands  on  Its  banks. 

His  fpear  fupports  the  kin-:     the  red  eyes  of  his  fear  are  fad. 

Cormac  riles  in  his  foul,  with  all  his  ghaftly  wounds.  The  gray 
form  of  the  youth  appears  in  the  midft  of  darknefs,  and  the  blood, 
pours  from  his  airy  fides.— Cairbar  thrice  threw  his  fpear  on  earth; 
and  thrice  he  flroked  his  beard.  His  fteps  are  fhort ;  he  often  ftopt : 
and  toffed  his  finewy  arms.  He  is  like  a  cloud  In  the  defart;  that 
varies  its  form  to  every  blafl :  the  valleys  are  fid  around,  and  fear, 
by  turns,  the  fhower. 

The  king,  at  length,  refumed  his  foul,  and  took  his  pointed 
fpear.  He  turned  his  eyes  towards  Lena*.  The  fcouts  of  ocean 
appear.     They  appeared  with  fteps  of  fear,  and  often  looked  behind. 

terefting;   and  the  war,  as  it  is  carried  on  ditions,  f.y  the  hiftorians  of  that  nation, 

bv  Fineal  and  Cathmor.    affords   inflances  It  is  faid,  however,  that  thofe  gentlemen 

of  the  greateft  bravery,  mixed  with  incom-  fometimes  create  facls,  in  order  afterwards- 

parably  generous  aflions  and   fentiments.  to  make  remarks  upon  them  ;  at  leaft,  that 

One  is  at  a  Icfs  for  which  fide  to  declare  they  adopt  for  real  fafls,  the  trad.fons  of 

himfelf:    and   often   wilhes,    when  both  their  bards,    when   they  throw  luttre  on 

commanders   march  to  battle,    that  both  the  ancient  ftate  of  their  country, 
may  return  viaorious.    At  length  the  good         The  prefent  poem  opens  in  the  morning, 

fortune   of  Fingal   preponderates,   and  the  Cairbar  is  reprefented   as  retired  from  the 

family  of  Cormac  are  re-eftablifhed  on  the  reft   of  the   Irifh   chiefs,    and   tormented 

Irifti  throne.  with  remorfe  for  the  murder  of  Cormsc, 

The  Irifh  traditions   relate  the  affair  in  when  news  was  brought  him  of  Fingal's 

another  light,  and  exclahn  againfl  Fingal  landing.    What  paffed,  preceding  that  day, . 

for  appointing  thirty  judges,  or  rather  ly-  and   is  neceffary  to  be  known  for  carrying 

rants,  at  Temora,  for  regulating  the  affairs  on  the  poem,  is  afterwards  introduced  by  ' 
of  Ireland.     They  pretend    to  enumerate     ^gy  of  epifodc. 

many  adls  of  oppreffion  committed  by  thofe         #  ^y.c  fcene  defcribed  here   is   nearly 
judges;    and  affirm,  that  both  they  and  a     ^^^^  of  the   epic   poem,    Fingal.     In  this 
part  of  Fingal's  army,    which  was  left  in     neighbourhood  alfo  the  fons  of  Ufnoth  wers 
Ireland  to  enforce  their  laws,  v/ijre  at  1  aft     jtiHgd, 
expelled  the  kingdom. — Thus  the  Irifh  tra- 

Cairbar 


m 
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Cairbar  knew  that  the  mighty  were  near,  and  called  his  gloomy 
chiefs.  The  founding  fteps  of  his  heroes  came.  They  drew,  at 
once,  their  fwords.  There  Morlath  *'  ftood  with  darkened  face. 
Hidalla's  bulliy  hair  fighs  in  the  wind.  Red-haired  Cormar  bends 
on  his  fpear,  and  rolls  his  fide-long-looking  eyes.  Wild  is  the  look 
of  Malthos  from  beneath  two  lliaggy  brows. — Foldath  ftands  like 
an  oozy  rock,  that  covers  its  dark  fides  with  foam ;  his  fpear  is  like 
Slimora's  fir,  that  meets  the  wind  of  heaven.  His  fhield  is  marked 
with  the  ftrokes  of  battle ;  and  his  red  eye  defpifes  danger.  Thefe 
and  a  thoufand  other  chiefs  furrounded  car-borne  Cairbar,  when  the 
fcout  of  ocean  came,  Mor-annal  -f-,  from  ftreamy  Lena. — His  eyes 
hang  forward  from  his  face,  his  lips  are  trembling,  pale. 

Do  the  chiefs  of  Erin  ftand,  he  faid,  filent  as  the  grove  of  even- 
ing ?  Stand  they,  like  a  filent  wood,  and  Fingal  on  the  coail  ? 
Fingal,  who  is  terrible  in  battle,  the  king  of  ftreamy  Morven. 

And  haft  thou  feen  the  warrior,  faid  Cairbar  with  a  figh  ?  Are 
his  heroes  many  on  the  coaft  ?  Lifts  he  the  fpear  of  battle  ^  Or 
comes  the  king  in  peace  ? 

He  comes  not  in  peace,  O  Cairbar  :  for  I  have  feen  his  forward 
fpear  J.     It  is  a  meteor  of  death  :     the  blood  of  thoufands  is  on  its 


*  Mor-lath,  great  in  the  day  of  battle. 
HiJa^la',  vjilclly  looking  here.  Cor-mar,  ex- 
pert at  fei,  Ma.hh-os,  JIcw  ta /peak.  Fol- 
dath, generous. 

■y  M6r-anni\\,Jircng  breath;  a  very  pro- 
per name  for  a  fcout. 

%  Mor-annal  here  alludes  to  the  parti- 

c  lar  appearance  of  Fingal's  fpear. If  a 

man,   upon  his  iirft  landing  in  a  ftrange 


country,  kept  the  point  of  his  fpear  for- 
ward, it  denoted  in  thofe  days  that  he 
came  in  a  hoftile  manner,  and  accordingly 
he  was  treated  as  an  enemy  ;  if  he  kept  the 
point  behind  him,  it  was  a  token  of  friend - 
{hip,  and  he  was  immediately  invited  to 
the  feaft,  according  to  the  hofpitality  of 
the  times. 

fteel. 
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fled. He  came  firft  to  the  fliorc,  ftrong  in  the  gray  hair  of  age. 

Full  rofe  his  finewy  limbs,  as  he  ftrode  in  his  might.  That  fword 
is  by  his  fide  which  gives  no  fecond  f  wound.     His  fliield  is  terrible, 

like  the   bloody  moon,    when  it  rifes  in  a  ftorm. Then  came 

Offian  king  of  fongs ;  and  Morni's  fon,  the  firft  of  men.  Connal 
leaps  forward  on  his  fpear  :  Dermid  fpreads  his  dark-brown  locks. 
— Fillan  bends  his  bow :  Fergus  ftrides  in  the  pride  of  youth. 
Who  is  that  with  aged  locks  .?  A  dark  fhield  is  on  his  fide.  His 
fpear  trembles  at  every  ftep ;  and  age  is  on  his  limbs.     He  bends  his 

dark  face  to  the  ground ;  the  king  of  fpears  is  fad  !: It  is  Ufnoth, 

O  Cairbar,  coming  to  revenge  his  fons.  He  fees  green  Ullin  with 
tears,  and  he  remembers  the  tombs  of  his  children.  But  far  before 
the  reft,  the  fon  of  OlTian  comes,  bright  in  the  fmiles  of  youth, 
fair  as  the  firft  beams  of  the  fun.     His  long  hair  falls  on  his  back. 

His  dark  brows  are  half  hid  beneath  his  helmet  of  fteel.     His 

fword  hangs  loofe  on  the  heroe's  fide.  His  fpear  glitters  as  he 
moves.     I  fled  from  his  terrible  eyes,  king  of  high  Temora  ! 

Then  fly,  thou  feeble  man,  faid  the  gloomy  wrath  of  Foldath  : 
fly  to  the  gray  ftreams  of  thy  land,  fon  of  the  little  foul !  Have  not 
I  feen  that  Ofcar  ?  I  beheld  the  chief  in  battle.  He  is  of  the 
mighty  in  danger  :  but  there  are  others  who  lift  the  fpear.— Erin 
has'' many  fons  as  brave:  yes— more  brave,  O  car-borne  Cairbar! 
—Let  Foldath  meet  him  in  the  ftrength  of  his  courfe,  and  flop 
this  mighty  ftream.— My  fpear  is  covered  with  the  blood  of  the: 
valiant;  my  fliield  is  like  Tura's  wall. 

t  This  was  the  famous  fword  of  Fingal,  it  is  faid  of  this  fword,  that  it  killed  a 
made  by  Luno,  a  fmith  of  Lochlin,  and  man  at  every  ftroke;  and  that  Fingal  never 
after  him  poetically  called  the>«  of  Luno:    ufed  it,  but  in  times  of  the  greatefl  danger. 

Shall 
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Shall  Foldath  alone  meet  the  foe,  replied  the  dark-bro\ved 
Malthos  ?  Are  not  they  numerous  on  our  coaft,  like  the  waters  of 
a  thoufand  ftreams  ?  Are  not  thefe  the  chiefs  who  vanquilhed 
Swaran,  when  the  fons  of  Erin  fled  ?  And  fhall  Foldath  meet  their 
braveft  hero  ?  Foldath  of  the  heart  of  pride  !  take  the  ftrength  of 
the  people  by  thy  fide  ;  and  let  Malthos  come.  My  fword  is  red 
with  flaughter,  but  who  has  heard  my  words  *  ? 

Sons  of  green  Erin,  begun  the  mild  Hidalla,  let  not  Fingal 
hear  your  words  :  left  the  foe  rejoice,  and  his  arm  be  ftrong  in  the 
land. — Ye  are  brave,  O  warriors,  and  like  the  tempefts  of  the 
defart ;  they  meet  the  rocks  without  fear,  and  overturn  the  woods 
in  their  courfe. — But  let  us  move  in  our  ftrength,    and  flow  as  a 

gathered  cloud,    when  the  winds   drive  it  from  behind. Then 

fhall  the  mighty  tremble,  and  the  fpear  drop  from  the  hand  of  the 
valiant. — We  fee  the  cloud  of  death,  they  will  fay ;  and  their  faces 
will  turn  pale.  Fingal  will  m.ourn  in  his  age ;  and  fay  that  his 
fame  is  ceafed. — Morven  will  behold  his  chiefs  no  more  :  the  mofs 
of  years  fliall  grow  in  Selma. 

Cairbar  heard  their  words,  in  filence,  like  the  cloud  of  a 
fhower  :  it  flands  dark  on  Cromla,  till  the  lightning  burfts  its 
fide :     the  valley  gleams  with  red  light ;    the  fpirits  of  the  ilorm 

rejoice, So  ftood   the   fllent  king   of   Temora;    at  length  liis 

words  are  heard. 

Spread  the  feaft  on  Lena  :  and  let  my  hundred  bards  attend. 
And  thou,  red-hair'd  Olla,  take  the  harp  of  the  king.  Go  to  Ofcar 
king  of  fwords,    and  bid  him   to  our  feaft.     To-day  we  feaft  and 

*  That  is,  who  has  heard  my  vaunting  ?  He  intended  the  e.xprcflion  as  a  rebuke  to 
the  fclf  praife  of  Foldath. 

h«ar 
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hear  the  fong  ;  to-morrow  break  the  ipears.  Tell  him  that  I  have 
railed  the  tomb  of  Cathol  * ;  and  that  my  bards  have  fung  to  his 
ghoft. — Tell  him  that  Cairbar  has  heard  his  fame  at  the  ftream  of 
diftant  Carun-f-, 

Cathmor  :{;  is  not  here  ;  the  generous  brother  of  Cairbar  ;  he  is 
not  here  w^ith  his  thoufands,  and  our  arms  are  weak:.  Cathmor  is  a 
foe  to  ftrife  at  the  feaft  :  his  foul  is  bright  as  the  fun.  But  Cairbar 
fliall  fight  with  Ofcar,  chiefs  of  the  high  Temora !  His  words  for 
Cathol  were  many ;  and  the  wrath  of  Cairbar  burns.  He  ihall  fall 
on  Lena  :  and  my  fame  fhall  rife  in  blood. 

The  faces  of  the  heroes  brightened.  They  Ipread  over  Lena's 
heath.  The  feaft  of  fliells  is  prepared.  The  fongsofthe  bards 
arofe. 

We  heard  ||  the  voice  of  joy  on  the  coaft,  and  we  thought  that  the 
mighty   Cathmor   came.       Cathmor  the    friend  of  ftrangers !    the 

brother 

*  Cathol  the  fon  of  Maronnan,  or  Moran,  J  Cath-m6r,^rM/  !n  battle.  Cairbar  takes 

was  murdered  by  Cairbar,  for  his  attachment  advantage  of  his  brother's  abfence,  to  per- 

to  the  family  of  Cormac.    He  had  attended  petrate  his  ungenerous  defigns  againfi:  Of- 

O  fear  to  the  war  of  Inis-tlona,  where  they  car;  for  the  noble  fpirit  of  Cathmor,  had 

contrafted  a  great  friendfliip   for  one  an-  he  been  prefent,  would  not  have  permitted 

other.     Ofcar,  immediately  after  the  death  the  laws  of  that  hofpitality,  for  which  he  was 

of  Cathol,  had  fent  a  formal  challenge  to  fo  renowned  himftlf,  to  be  violated.     The 

Cairbar,  which  he  prudently  declined,  but  brothers  form  a  contraft :  we  do  not  deteft 

conceived  a  fecret  hatred   againft  Ofcar,  the  mean  foul  of  Cairbar  more,  than  we 

and  had  beforehand  contrived  to  kill  him  at  admire  the  difmterefted  and  generous  mind 

the  feaft,  to  which  he  here  invites  him.  of  Cathmor. 

■{■He  alludes  to  the  battle  of  Ofcar  againft  ||  Fingal's  army  heard  the  joy  that  was 

Catos,iii:goffiips;   who  is  fuppofed  to  be  in  Cairbar's  camp.     The  charaifler  given 

the  fame  with  Caraufius  the  ufurper.  of  Cathmor  is  agreeable  to  the  times.  Some, 

A  a  through 
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brother  of  red-haired  Cairbar.  But  then'  fouls  were  not  the  fimc : 
for  the  Hght  of  heaven  was  in  the  bofom  of  Cathmor.  His  towers 
rofc  on  the  banks  of  Atha  :  feven  paths  led  to  his  halls.  Seven  chiefs 
flood  on  thofe  paths,  and  called  the  Granger  to  the  feail: !  But  Cath- 
mor dwelt  in  the  wood  to  avoid  the  voice  of  praife. 

Oll  A  came  with  his  fongs.  Ofcar  went  to  Cairbar's  feaft.  Three 
hundred  heroes  attended  the  chief,  and  the  clang  of  their  arms  is 
terrible.  The  gray  dogs  bounded  on  the  heath,  and  their  howling 
is  frequent.  Fingal  faw  the  departure  of  the  hero  :  the  foul  of  the 
king  was  fad.  He  dreads  the  gloomy  Cairbar  :  but  who  of  the  race 
of  Trenmor  feared  the  foe  ? 

My  fon  lifted  high  the  Ipear  of  Cormac  :  an  hundred  bards  met 
him  with  fongs.  Cairbar  concealed  with  fmiles  tlie  death  that  was 
dark  in  his  foul.  The  feaft  is  fpread,  the  fliells  refound  :  joy  bright- 
ens the  face  of  the  hoft.  But  it  was  like  the  parting  beam  of  the 
fun,  when  he  is  to  hide  his  red  head,  in  a  ftorm. 

through  oflentation,  were  hofpitable  ;  and        'A^/jXct- S' a-fi^iTTifiii  (iory  ciyx^o;  ^iojxr,or,i 

others  fell  naturally  into  a  cuftom  handed  Tiu^^xviSriV,  c'c  fjanv  iCxlifAiv/!  n  A«n-oj», 

down     from    their   anceftors.       But   what  ''A(p>ZK>^  ^loroio,  (^iX^  S^  r,y  Ky^^wn-ourr 

marks  flrcngly  the  charafter  of  Caihmor,  is  Tlcivrx';  yoip  ifiXisa-xii/.,  o^cij  iVi  olxix  vo/.tav-^  ' 
his  averfion  to  praife  ;  for  he  is  reprcfented  HoM.  6.  I2. 

to  dwell  in  a  wood  to  avoid  the  thanks  of  Next  Teuthras'  fon  diftain'd  the  fands 
his   guefts ;  which  is  flill  a  higher   degree  with  blood, 

of  generofity  than  that  of  Axylus    in  Ho-  Axylus,  hofpitable,  rich  and  good: 

mer :  for  the  poet  does  not  fay,  but  the  In  fatr  Arifbe's  walls,  his  native  place, 

good  man  might,  at  the  head  cifhis  own  He  held  his  feat ;  a  friend  to  human  race, 

table,  have  heard  with   pleafure  the   praife  Faft  by  the  road,  his  ever  open  door 

beftowcd  on  him  by  the  people  he  en-  Oblig'd  the  wealthy,  and  rcliev'd  the  poor, 
lettained.  Pope. 

Cairbar 
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Cairbar  rofe  in  his  armsj  darknefs  gathers  on  his  brow.  The 
hundred  harps  ceafed  at  once.  The  clang  *  of  fliields  is  heard.  Far 
diftant  on  the  heath  Olla  raifed  his  fong  of  woe.  My  fon  knew  the 
fign  of  death  ;  and  rifing  feized  his  fpear. 

Oscar  !  faid  the  dark-red  Cairbar,  I  behold  the  fpear  f  of  Erin's 
kings.  The  fpear  of  Temora  |  glitters  in  thy  hand,  fon  of  the 
woody  Morven  !  It  was  the  pride  of  an  hundred  kings,  the  death  of 
heroes  of  old.  Yield  it,  fon  of  Oirian,  yield  it  to  car-borne  Cairbar. 

Shall  I  yield,  Ofcar  replied,  the  gift  of  Erin's  injured  king: 
the  gift  .of  fair-haired  Cormac,  when  Ofcar  fcattered  his  foes  ?  I  came 
to  his  halls  of  joy,  when  Swaran  fled  from  Fingal.  Gladnefs  rofe 
in  the  face  of  youth  :  he  gave  the  fpear  of  Temora.  Nor  did  he 
o-ive  it  to  the  feeble,  O  Cairbar,  neither  to  the  weak  in  foul.  The 
darknefs  of  thy  f^ice  is  not  a  ftorm  to  me ;  nor  are  thine  eyes  the 
flames  of  death.  Do  I  fear  thy  clanging  (hield  ?  Does  my  foul 
tremble  at  Olla's  fong  ?  No  :  Cairbar,  frighten  thou  the  feeble ;  Of- 
car is  like  a  rock. 

And   wilt   thou  not  yield  the  fpear,  replied  the  riflng  pride  of 
Cairbar  ?  Are  thy  words   mighty  becaufe  Fingal  is  near,  the  gray- 

*  When  a  chief  was  determined  to  ki!!  a  burgh,  as  a  certain  fignal  of  his  approaching 

man  that  was  in  his  power  already,  it  was  death. 

ulual  to  fignify,  that  his  death  was  intend-  t  Cormac,  the  fon  of  Arth,  had  given 
ed,  by  the  found  of  a  fhielJ  ftruck  with  the  the  fpear,  which  is  here  the  foundation  of 
blunt  end  of  a  fpear;  at  the  fame  time  the  quarrel,  to  Ofcar  when  he  came  to  con- 
that  a  bard  at  diftance  raifed  the  deaih-faig.  gratulate  him,  upon  Svvaran's  being  ex- 
A  ceremony  of  another  kind  was  long  ufed  pelled  from  Ireland, 
in  Scotland  upon  fuch  occafions.  Every  J  Ti' m6r-ri',  the  houjeof  the grccJ  fi'.g, 
body  has  heard  that  a  bull's  head  was  ferved  the  name  of  the  royal  palace  of  the  (ujjreme 
wp  to  Lord  Douglas  in  the  caftle  of  Edin-  kings  of  Ireland. 

A  a  2                                        haired 
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haired  warrior  of  Morven.  He  has  fought  with  Uttle  men.  But 
he  muil:  vanifh  before  Cairbar,  hke  a  thin  pillar  of  mift  before  the 
winds  of  Atha*. 

Were  he  who  fought  with  little  men  near  the  chief  of  Atha: 
Atha's  cliief  would  yield  green  Erin  to  avoid  his  rage.  Speak  not 
of  the  mighty,  O  Cairbar  !  but  turn  thy  fword  on  me.  Our  ftrengtli 
is  equal :  but  Fingal  is  renowned  !  the  firft  of  mortal  men  ! 

Their  people  faw  the  darkening  chiefs.  Their  crowding  fleps  are 
heard  around.  Their  eycs  roll  in  fire.  A  thoufand  fwords  are  half 
unfheathed.  Red-haired  Olla  raifed  the  fong  of  battle  :  the  trem- 
bling joy  of  Ofcar's  foul  arofe  :  the  wonted  joy  of  his  foul  when  Fin- 
gal's  horn  was  heard. 

Dark  as  the  fwelling  wave  of  ocean  before  the  rifing  winds,  when 

it  bends  its  head  near  the  coafl,  came  on  the  hoft  of  Cairbar. 

Daughter  of  Tofcar  -|- !  why  that  tear  ?  He  is  not  fallen  yet.  Many 
were  the  deaths  of  his  arm  before  my  hero  fell  ! — Behold  they  fall 
before  my  fon  like  the  groves  in  the  defart,  when  an  angry  ghofl 
ruflies  through  night,  and  takes  their  green  heads  in  his  hand ! 
Morlath  falls  :  Maronnan  dies :  Conachar  trembles  in  his  blood. 
Cairbar  flirinks  before  Ofcar's  fword ;  and  creeps  in  darknefs  be- 
hind his  flone.  He  lifted  the  fpear  in  fecret,  and  pierced  my  Of- 
car's fide.  He  falls  forward  on  his  fliield  :  his  knee  fuftains  the 
chief :  but  his  fpear  is  in  his  hand.  See  gloomy  Cairbar  ^  falls. 
The  fteel  pierced  his  forehead,  and  divided  his  red  hair  behind.    He 

lay, 

*  AihZfJJjaUozv  river  :  the  name  of  Cair-  part  of  the  poem,  which  relaied  to  the 
bar's  feat  in  Connaught.  death  of  Ofcar  her  lover. 

f  The  poet  means  Malvina,  thedaugh-  X  The  Irifli  hiftorians  place  the  death  of 

ter  of  Tofcar,  to  whom  he  addrefled  that  Cairbar,  in  the  latter  aid  of  the  third  cen- 
tury : 
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lay,  like  a  (liattered  rock,  which  Cromla  fliakes  from  its  fide.  But 
never  more  fliall  Ofcar  rife  !  he  leans  on  his  bofly  fliield.  His  fpear 
is  in  his  terrible  hand  :  Erin's  Ions  flood  diftant  and  dark.  Their 
fliouts  arofe,  like  the  crowded  noile  of  flreams,  and  Lena  echoed 
around. 

FiNGAL  heard  the  found;  and  took  his  father's  fpear.  His  fteps 
are  before  us  on  the  heath.  He  fpoke  the  words  of  woe.  I  hear 
the  noife  of  battle  :  and  Ofcar  is  alone.  Rife,  ye  fons  of  Morven, 
and  join  the  hero's  fword. 

OssiAN  ruflied  ^ong  the  heath.  Flllan  bounded  over  Lena.  Fer- 
gus flew  with  feet  of  wind.  Fingal  flrode  in  his  ftrength,  and  the 
light  of  his  fhield  is  terrible.  The  fons  of  Erin  fiw  it  far  diftant ; 
they  trembled  in  their  fouls.  They  knew  that  the  wrath  of  the 
king  arofe  :  and  they  forefaw  their  death.  We  frit  arrived ;  we 
fought;  and  Erin's  chiefs  withftood  our  rage.  But  when  the  king 
came,  in  the  found  of  his  courfe,  what  heant  of  fteel  could  fhand  !. 
Erin  fled  over  Lena.     Death  purfued  their  flight. 

We  faw  Ofcar  leaning  on  his  fhield.  We  faw  his  blood  around. 
Silence  darkened  on  every  hero's  face.  Each  turned  his  back  and 
wept.  The  king  jftrove  to  hide  his  tears.  His  gray  beard  whiftled 
in  the  wind.  He  bends  his  head  over  his  fon  :  and  his  words  are 
mixed  with  fighs. 

And  art  thou  fallen,  Ofcar,  in  the  midft  of  thy  courfe  ?  the  heart 
of  the  aged  beats  over  thee  !  He  fees  thy  coming  battles.     He  be- 

tury :  they  fay,  he  was  killed  in  battle  a-  their  bards,  the  traiiflator  thinks  that  the 
gainft  (Jl'car  the  fon  of  Oflian,  but  deny  account  of  OiLan  is  as  probable  :  at  the 
that  he  fell   by  his  hand.     As   they  have     worft,  it  is  but  oppofing  one  tradition  to 

nothing  to  go  upon  but  the  traditions  of    another. 

holds 
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holds  the  battles  which  ought  to  come,  but  they  are  cut  oft  from 
thy  fame.  When  fliall  joy  dwell  at  Selma  ?  When  fliall  the  fong 
of  grief  ceafe  on  Morven  ?  My  fons  fall  by  de'grees  :  Fingal  fhall  be 
the  lafl  of  his  race.  The  fame  which  I  have  received  fliall  pafs 
away  :  my  age  will  be  without  friends.  I  fliall  fit  like  a  gray  cloud 
in  my  hall :  nor  fliall  I  expedl  the  return  of  a  fon,  in  the  midft  cf 
his  founding  arms.  Weep,  ye  heroes  of  Morven  !  never  more  fliall 
Ofcar  rife ! 

And  they  did  weep,  O  Fingal ;  dear  was  the  hero  to  their  fouls. 
He  went  out  to  battle,  and  the  foes  vaniflied ;  b^  returned,  in  peace, 
aniidft  their  joy.  No  father  mourned  his  fon  flaln  in  youth  j  no 
brother  his  brother  of  love.  They  fell,  without  tears,  for  the  chief 
of  the  people  was  low  !  Bran  *  is  howling  at  his  feet :  gloomy  Luath 
is  fad,  for  he  had  often  led  them  to  the  chace ;  to  the  bounding 
roes  of  the  defart. 

When  Ofcar  beheld  his  friends  around,  his  white  breafl:  rofe 
with  a  figh. — The  groans,  he  faid,  of  my  aged  heroes,  the  howling 
of  my  dogs,  the  fudden  burfts  of  the  fong  of  grief,  have  melted  Of- 
car's  foul.  My  foul,  that  never  melted  before;  it  was  like  the  fleel 
of  my  fword. — Offian,  carry  me  to  my  hills  !  Raife  the  fl;ones  of  my 
fame.  Place  the  horn  of  the  deer,  and  my  fword  within  my 
narrow  dwelling. — The  torrent  herdafter  may  raife  the  earth  of 
my  tomb:  the  hunter  may  find  the  fteel  and  fay,  "  This  has  been 
"  Ofcar's  fword." 

*  .Bran  was  one  of  Fingal's  dogs. — He     in  the  tranflator's  hands,  has  given  him  the 
was  fo  remarkable  for  his  fleetnefs,    that     fame  properties  with  Virgo's  Camilla, 
the  poet,  in  a  piece  which  is  not  juft  now 

And 
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And  falleft  thou,  fonof  myfame!  And  fhall  I  never  fee  thee, 
Ofcar !  When  others  hear  of  their  fens,  I  fliall  not  hear  of  thee. 
The  mofs  is  on  the  ftones  of  his  tomb,  and  the  mournful  wind  is 
there.  The  battle  fliall  be  fought  without  him  :  he  fliall  not  pur- 
fue  the  dark-brown  hinds.  When  the  warrior  returns  from  battles, 
and  tells  of  other  lands,  he  will  lay.  I  have  feen  a  tomb,  by  the 
roaring  ftream,  -^vhere  a  warrior  darkly  dwells  :  he  .was  (lain  by  car- 
borne  Ofcar,  the  firft  of  mortal  men.^I,  perhaps,  fliall  hear  him, 

and  a -beam  of  joy  will  rife  in  my  foul. 

•» 

The  night  would  have  defcended  in  forrow,  and  morning  re- 
turned in  the  fliadow  of  grief:  our  chiefs  would  have  flood  like 
cold  dropping  rocks  on  Lena,  and  have  forgot  the  war,  did  not 
the  king  difperfe  his  grief,  and  raife  his  mighty  voice.  The  chiefs, 
as  new-wakened  from  dreams,  hft  their  heads  around. 

How  long  fliall  we  weep  on  Lena;  or  pour  our  tears  in  Ullin  ? 
The  mighty  will  not  return.  Ofcar  fliall  not  rife  in  his  ftrength. 
The  valLit  muft  fall  one  day,  and  be  no  more  known  on  his  hills. 
—Where  are  our  fathers,  O  warriors !  the  chiefs  of  the  times  of 
old  ?  They  have  fet  like  flars  that  have  flione,  we  only  hear  the 
found  of  their  praife.  But  they  were  renowned  in  their  day,  and 
theterror  of  other  times.  Thus  fliall  we  pafs,  O  warriors,  m^theday 
of  our  fall.  Then  let  us  be  renowned  when  v/e  may;  ^nd  leave 
our  feme  idiiqd  us,  like  the  laft  beams  of  the  fun,  when  he  hides 
his  red  head  in  the  weft. 

Ullin,  my  aged  bard  !  take  the  fliip  of  the  king.  Carry  Ofcar 
to  Selma,  and  let  the  daughters  of  Morven  weep.  We  fliall  fi-ht 
in  Erin  for  the  race  of  fallen  Cormac.  The  days  of  my  years  begn 
to  fdl-     1  feel  the  weaknefs  of  my.arm.     My  Others  ben^  from 

3  '^''' 
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their  clouds,  to  receive  their  gra_y-hair"d  fon.  But,  Trennior !  be- 
fore I  go  hence,  one  beam  of  my  fame  fliall  rife  :  fo  fliall  mv  days 
end,  as  my  years  begun,  in  fame  :  my  life  fl:iall  be  one  ftream  of 
light  to  other  times. 

Ullin  rais'd  his  white  fails  :  the  wind  of  the  fouth  came  forth. 
He  bounded  on  the  waves  towards   Selma's  walls. — I   remained  in 

my  grief,   but  my  words  were  not  heard. The  feaft  is  fpread  on 

Lena  :  an  hundred  heroes  reared  the  tomb  of  Cairbar  :  but  no  fon 2 
is  raifed  over  the  chief;  for  his  foul  had  been  dark  and  bloody.  "W'e 
remembered  the  fall  of  Cormac  !  and  what  could  we  lay  in  Cair- 
bar's   praife  ? 

The  night  came  rolling  down.  The  light  of  an  hundred  oaks 
arofe.  Fingal  fat  beneath  a  tree.  The  chief  of  Etha  fat  near  the 
king,  the  gray-hair'd  ftrength  of  Ufnoth. 

Old  Althan  *  flood  in  the  midft,  and  told  the  tale  of  fallen 
Cormac.  Althan  the  fon  of  Conachar,  the  friend  of  car-borne 
Cuchullin  :  he  dwelt  with  Cormac  in  windy  Temora,  when  Semo's 
fon  fought  with  generous  Torlath. — The  tale  of  Althan  was  mourn- 
ful, and  the  tear  was  in  his  eye. 

•f-  The  fetting  fun  was  yellow  on  Dora  |.  Gray  evening  began 
to  defcend.  Temora's  woods  fliook  with  the  blaft  of  the  unconftant 
wind.     A  cloud,    at  length,    gathered  in  the  weft,    and  a  red  ftar 

*  Althan,  the  fon  of  Conachar,  was  the  related,   as  here,   the  death  of  his  mafter 

chief  bard  of  Arth  king  of  Ireland.    After  Cormac. 
the  death  of  Arth,  Althan  attended  his  fon         f  Althan  fpeaks. 

Cormac,  and  was  prefent  at  his  death. — He         :|:  Doira,  the  -woody  fidi  of  a  miunlain  ; 

had  made  his  efcape  from  Cairbar,  by  the  it  is  here  a  hill  in  the  neighbourhood  of 

tncaas  of  Cathmor,  and  coming  to  Fingal,  Temora. 

looked 
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looked  from  behind  its  edge. — I  ftood  in  the  wood  alone,  and  faw  a 
ghofl  on  the  darkening  air.  His  flride  extended  from  hill  to  hill : 
his  fhield  was  dim  on  his  fide.  It  was  the  fon  of  Semo :  I  knew 
the  fadnefs  of  his  face.     But  he  palled  away  in  his  blaft  j    and  all  • 

was  dark  around. My  foul  was'fad.     I  went  to  the  hall  of  fhells. 

A  thoufand  lights  arofe :  the  hundred  bards  had  ftrung  the  harp. 
Cormac  flood  in  the  midft,  like  the  morning  ftar*,  when  it  reioices 
on  the  eaflern  hill,  and  its  young  beams  are  bathed  in  fliowers. — 
The  fword  of  Artho  ||  was  in  the  hand  of  the  king ;  and  he  looked 
with  joy  on  its  polifhed  Ruds  :  thrice  he  attempted  to  draw  it,  and 
thrice  he  failed  :  his  yellow  locks  are  fpread  on  his  (l:ioulders :  his 
cheeks  of  youth  are  red. — I  mourned  over  the  beam  of  youth,  for 
he  was  foon  to  fet. 

Althan  !  he  faid,  with  a  fmile,  hafl  thou  beheld  my  father  ? 
Heavy  Is  the  fword  of  the  king,  furely  his  arm  was  ftrong.  O  that 
I  were  like  him  in  battle,  when  the  rage  of  his  wrath  arofe  !  then 
would  I  have  met,  like  Cuchullin,  the  car-borne  fon  of  Cantela  I 
But  years  may  come  on,  O  Althan  !  and  my  arm  be  flrong. — Haft 
thou  heard  of  Semo's  fon,  the  chief  of  high  Temora  ?  He  might 
have  returned  with  his  fame ;  for  he  promifed  to  return  to-night. 
My  bards  wait  him  with  their  fongs,  and  my  feaft  is  fpread. — 

I  HEARD  the  king  in  filence.  My  tears  began  to  flow.  I  hid 
them  with  my  gray  locks  ;  but  he  perceived  my  grief. 

*  ^aUi,  ubi  caani perfufus  Lucifer  unda.  Shakes  from  his  rofy  locks  the  pearly  dews  ; 
^nm  Venui  ante  alios  ojlrorum  dUigit  Ignes,  Difpcb  the  darknefs,  and  the  day  i  enews, 
Extuilt  OS  facrum  coe'.o,  tendrnfque  refolvit.  Dryden. 

^  "^°-  II  Arth,  or  Artho,  the  fattier  of  Cormac 

So  from  the  feas  exetts  his  radiant  head,         \i\ns,  of  Ireland, 
Theftar,bywhomthelightsofheav'nare!ed; 

B  b  Son 
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S  ON  of  Conachar  !  he  laid,  is  the  king  of  Tura  low  ?    Why  burft?  - 
thy  figh  in  fecret  ?     And  why  defcends  the  tear  P^Comes  the  car- 
borne  Torlath  ?    Or  the  found  of  the  red-haired  Cairbar  r They 

come  ! — for  I  fee  thy  grief  j  and  Tura's  king  is  low  l^Shall  I  not 
rurti  to  battle  ? — But  I  cannot  lift  the  arms  of  my  fathers  ! — O  had 
mine  arm  the  ftrength  of  Cuchullin,  foon  would  Cairbar  fly ;  the 
fame  of  my  fathers  would  be  renewed;  and  the  aftions  of 
other  times ! 

He  took  his  bow  of  yew.  Tears  flow  from  his  fparkling  eves. — 
Grief  faddens  around  :  the  bards  bend  forward  from  their  harps. 
TJae  blaft  touches  their  firings,  and  the  found  of  woe  afcends. 

A  VOICE  is  heard  at  a  difliance,  as  of  one  in  grief  j  it  was  Carril 
of  other  times,  who  came  from  the  dark  Slimora  *.-^He  told  of 
the  death  of  Cuchullin,  and  of  his  mighty  deeds.  The  people  were 
fcattered  around  his  tomb  :  their  arms  lay  on  the  ground.  They' 
had  forgot  the  battle,  for  the  found  of  his  fhield  had  ceafed. 

But  who,  faid  the  foft-voiced  Carril,  come  like  the  bounding 
roes  .''  their  fl:ature  is  like  the  young  trees  of  the  plain,  growing 
in  a  fliower  : — Soft  and  ruddy  are  their  cheeks  :     btit  - fearl&fe-  fouls' 

look  forth  from  their  eyes  ? Who  but  the  fons  of  Ufnoth,  the 

c&r-borne  chiefs  of  Etha  ?  The  people  rife  on  every  fide,  like  the 
flrength  of  an  half-extinguifhed  fire,  when  the  wind&  come  fuddenly 
from  the  defart,  on  their  ruftling  wings. — The  found  of  Caithbat's 
fhield  was  heard.  The  heroes  faw  Cuchullin  -j-,  in  the  fbrm  of 
lovely  Nathos.     So  rolled  his  fparkling  eyes,  and  fach  v/as  his  fteps  ' 

*  Slimora,  a  hill  in  Connaught,  near  +  That  is,  they  faw. a  manifeft  lifcenefs 
which  Cuchullin  was  kilkd.  between  theperfon  of  Nathos  and  Cuchullin. 
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on-  his  heath. Battles  are  fought  at  Lego  :     the  iword  of  Na- 

tlios  prevails.     Soo.i  IhaTt   thou  behold  him  in  thy  halls,  king  of 
woody  Temora ! 

And  foon  may  I  behold  him,  O  Carril !  replied  the  returning  joy 
of  Cormac.  But  my  foul  is  fad  for  Cuchullin  ;  his  voice  was  plea- 
flmt  in  mine  ear.— Often  have  we  moved  on  Dora,  at  the  chace  of 
the  dark-brown  hinds  :  his  bow  was  unerring  on  the  mountains.— 
He  fpoke  of  mighty  men.     He  told  of  the  deeds  of  my  fathers  j  and 

I  felt  the  joy  of  my  breaft. But  fit  thou,  at  the  feaft,  O  Carrih 

I  have  often  heard  thy  voice.     Sing  in  the  praife  of  Cuchullin  ;  and 
of  that  mighty  ftrangcF. 

Day  rofe  on  Temora,  with  all  the  beams  of  the  eaft.  Trathln 
came  to  the  hall,  the  fon  of  old  Gellama+.— I  behold,  he  faid,  a 
dark  cloud  in  the  defart,  king  of  Innisfail !  a  cloud  it  feemed  at 
firft,  but^  now  a  croud  of  men.  One  ftrides  before  them  in  his 
ftrength  ;  and  his  red  hair  flies  in  the  wind.  His  fhield  glitters  to 
the  beam  of  the  eaft.     His  fpear  is  in  his  hand. 

■  Call  him  to  the  feaft  of  Temora,  replied  the  king  of  Erin.  My 
hall  is  the  houfe  of  ftrangers,  fon  of  the  generous  Gellama  !— Per- 
haps it  is  the  chief  of  Etha,  coming  in  the  found  of  his  renown.— 
Hail,  mighty  ftranger,  art  thou  of  the  friends  of  Cormac  ?— But 
Carril,  he  is  dark,  and  unlovely  ;  and  he  draws  his  fword.  Is  that 
the  fon  of  Ufnoth,  bard  of  the  times  of  old  ? 

It  is  not  the  fon  of  Ufnoth,  faid  CarriJ,  but  the  chief  of  Ath?. 
Why  comeft   thou  in  thy  arms   to   Temora,   Cairbar  of  the 

X  Geai-lamha,  vjhits-handcd. 

Bb  2  g'oomy 
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gloomy  brow  ?  Let  not  thy  fword  rife  againft  Cormac  !  Whither 
dofl  thou  turn  thy  fpeed  ? 

He  palled  on  in  his  darknefs,  and  feized  the  hand  of  the  king. 
Cormac  forefaw  his  death,  and  the  rage  of  his  eyes  arofe. — Retire, 

thou  gloomy  chief  of  Atha  :    Natho5  comes  with  battle. Thou 

art  bold  in  Cormac's  hall,  for  his  arm  is  weak.— The  fword  entered 
Cormac's  fide  :  he  fell  in  the  halls  of  his  fathers.  His  fair  hair  is 
in  the  duft.     His  blood  is  fmoaking  round. 

And  art  thou  fallen  in  thy  halls,  I  faid  ||,  O  fon  of  noble  Artho.' 
The  fliield  of  CuchuUin  was  not  near.  Nor  the  fpear  of  thy 
father.      Mournful  are  the  mountains  of  Erin,   for  the  chief  of  the 

people  is  low  ! Bleft  be  thy  foul,  O  Cormac !    thou  art  fnatched 

from  the  midft  of  thy  courfe. 

My  words  came  to  the  ears  of  Cairbar,  and  he  clofed  us-}-  in  the 
midft  of  darknefs.  He  feared  to  ftretch  his  fword  to  the  bards  *  : 
though  his  foul  was  dark.  Three  days  we  pined  alone :  on  the 
fourth,  the  noble  Cathmor  came. — He  heard  our  voice  from  the 
cave ;  he  turned  the  eye  of  his  wrath  on  Cairbar. 

Chief  of  Atha  !  he  faid,  how  long  wilt  thou  pain  my  foul  ?  Thy 
heart  is  like  the  rock  of  the  defart ;  and  thy  thoughts  are  dark. — 
But  thou  art  the  brother  of  Cathmor,  and  he  will  fight  thy  battles. 

But  Cathmor's  foul  is  not  like  thine,  thou  feeble  hand  of  war  ! 

The  light  of  my  bofom  is  ftained  with  thy  deeds  :  the  bards  will 
not  fing  of  my  renown.     They  may  fay,    "  Cathmor  was  brave, 

II  Althan  fpealcs.  *  The  perfons  of  the  bards  were  fo  fa- 

t  That  is,  himfelf  and  Carril,  as  it  af-  cred,  that  even  he,  who  had  juft  murdered 
terwards  appears.  his  fovereign,  feared  to  kill  them. 

g-  "  but 
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"  but  he  fought  for  gloomy  Cairbar."  They  will  pals  over  my 
tomb  in  filence,  and  my  fame  fhall  not  be  heard.— Cairbar  !  loofe 
the  bards  :  they  are  the  fons  of  other  times.  Their  voice  (liall  be 
heard  in  other  ages,  when  the  kings  of  Temora  have  failed. 

We  came  forth  at  the  words  of  the  chief.  We  faw  him  in  his 
llrcngth.  He  was  like  thy  youth,  O  Fingal,  when  thou  firil  didft 
lift  the  fpear.— His  face  was  like  the  plain  of  the  fun  when  it  is 
bright :  no  darknefs  travelled  over  his  brow.  But  he  came  with 
his  thoufands  to  Ullin ;  to  aid  the  red-haired  Cairbar  :  and  now  he 
comes  to  revenge  his  death,  O  king  of  woody  Morven. — — 

And  let  him  come,  replied  the  king ;  I  love  a  foe  like  Cathmop. 
His  foul  is  great;    his  arm  is  llrong,  and  his  battles  are  full  of  f^ime. 

But  the  little  foul  is  like  a  vapour  that  hovers  round  the  marfhy 

lake  :    it  never  rifes  on  the  green  hill,  left  the  winds  meet  it  there  : 
its  dwelling  is  in  the  cave,  and  it  fends  forth  the  dart  of  death. 

UsNOTH  !  thou  haft  heard  the  fame  of  Etha's  car-borne  chiefs. — 
Our  young  heroes,  O  warrior,  are  like  the  renown  of  our  fathers. 

Xhey  fight  in  youth,  and  they  fall :    their  names  are  in  the  fong. 

—But  we  are  old,  O  Ufnoth,  let  us  not  fall  like  aged  oaks  ;  which 
the  blaft  overturns  in  fecret.  The  hunter  came  paft,  and  faw  them 
lying  gray  acrofs  a  ftream.  How  have  thefe  fallen,  he  faid,  and 
whiftling  paffed  along. 

Raise  the  fong  of  joy,  ye  bards  of  Morven,  that  our  fouls  may 
forget  the  paft.— The  red  ftars  look  on  us  from  the  clouds,  and 
filently  defcend.     Soon  ftiall  the  gray  beam  of  the  morning  rife, 

and  fhew  us  the  foes  of  Cormac. Fillan  !    take  the  fpear  of  the 

kingi 
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king ;  go  to  Mora's  dark-brown  lide.  Let  thine  eyes  travel 
over  the  heath,  hke  flames  of  fire.  Obferve  the  foes  of  Fingali 
and  the  courfe  of  generous   Cathmor.       I   hear   a    diilant   foundj 

hke   the  falling   of   rocks    in    the   defart. But  ftrike  thou  thy 

lliield,  at  times,  that  they  may  not  come  through  night,  and  the 
fame  of  Morven  ceafe. — I  begin  to  be  alone,  my  fon,  and  I  dread 
the  fill  of  my  renown. 


The  voice  of  the  bards  arofe.  The  king  leaned  on  the  fhield 
of  Trenmor. — Sleep  defcended  on  his  eyes,  and  his  future  battles 
rofe  in  his  dreams.  The  hoft  are  fleeping  around.  Dark-haired 
Fillan  obferved  the  foe.  His  fteps  are  on  a  diftant  hill :  we  hear, 
at  times,  his  clanging  fhield. 

One.of  the  Fragments  of  Ancient  Poetry  have  bore  the  fame  charafler-,    as  well  aa 

lately  publifhed,  gives  a  tlifrerent  account  name,     with    Ofcar    the   Ton   of    Offian. 

of  the  death  of  Ofcar,  the  Ton  of  Ofllan.  Though   the  tranflator  thinks  he  has  good 

The    tranflator,    though     he    well    knew  reafon  to  rejeft  the  fi-agment  as  the  com- 

the    more  probable    tradition    concerning  pofition  of  Oilian  ;    yet  as  it  is,  after  all, 

that  hero,  was  unwilling  to  rejedt  a  poem,  ftill  fomewhat  doubtful  whether  it   is   or 

which,  ifnotreally  of  Oflian's  compofuion,  not,  he  has  here  fubjoined  it. 

has  much  of  his  manner,  and  concife  turn 

„  .    WT  H  Y  openeft  thou  airelh  the  fprint;  of 

of  expreflion.      A   more   correct  copy  of      VV  .  ^    „  .        r  ai  •      ■ 

,  .  ,  ,      r  ,  '"V  g'''^»  ^  '''-'^  of  Alpm,  inquiring 

that  fragment,  which  has  lince  come  to  the     ,         „.'     ,,,..,  ,       , 

how  Ufcar  fell  r     Aly  eyes  are   blind  with 
tranflator's  hands,  has  enabled  him  to  cor-  ,  ,, 

tears ;  but  memory  beams  on  my  heart.  How 
re£l  the  jniftake,  into  which  a  flmilarity  of  ,      ,         ,  r  i    j     l     ,-     , 

■*         can  1   relate  the   mournful   death  of   the 

names  had  led  thofe  who  handed  down  the     u    j     r  .u  i    i     /->u"r    r    u 

head  of  the  people!     Lhisf  of  the  wac- 

poem    by  tradition. — The   heroes  of    the       •         r\r  .,    '_,    r  _     a,  ii  t  r      .u 

•^  •'  riors,  Ufcar,  my  Ion,  ihall  I  fee  thee  no 

piece   are   Ccar  the  foil  of  Caruth,    and     „       ■ 
'^  more ! 

Dermid  the  fon  of  Diaran.  Offian,  or  He  fell  as  the  moon  in  a  ftorm  ;  as  the 
perhaps  his  imitator,  opens  th.€  poem  wish  fun  from  the  midft  of  his  courfe,  when 
a,  lamentation  for  Ofcar,  and  afterwards,  clouds  rife  from  the  wafte  of  the  waves, 
by.  an  eafy  tranfition,  relates  the  ftory  of  when  the  blacknefs  of  the  ftorm  inwraps 
Ofcar  the  fon  of  Caruth,  who  fecms  to  the  rocks  of  Ardannider.  I,  like  an  an- 
cient 
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dent  oak  oh  Morven,  I'  moulder  alone  in 
my  place.  The  blaft  hath  lopped  my 
branches  away  ;  and  I  tremble  at  the 
wings  of  the  north.  Chief  of  the  war- 
riors, Ofcar,  my  Ton  !  fhall  I  fee  thee  no 
more  ! 

But,  fon  of  Alpin,  the  hero  fell  not 
hsrmlefs  as  the  grafs  of  the  field  ;  the  blood 
of  the  mighty  was  on  his  Avord,  and  he 
travelled  with  death  through  the  ranks  of 
their  pride.  But  Ofcar,  thou  fon  of  Ca- 
ruthi  thou  haft  fallen  low  I  No  enemy  fell 
by  thy  hand.  Thy  fpear  was  ftained  with 
the  blood  of  thy  friend. 

Dermid  and  Ofcar  were  one  :  They 
reaped  the  battle  together.  Their  friend- 
fhip  was  ftrong  as  their  fteel ;  and  death 
walked  between  them  to  the  field.  They 
came  on  the  foe  like  two  rocks  falling 
from  the  brows  of  Ardven,  Their  fwords 
were  ftained  with  the  blood  of  the  valiant : 
warriors  fainted  at  their  names.  Who  was 
equal  to  Ofcar,  but  Dermid  ?  and  who  to 
Dermid,   but  Ofcar  ! 

They  killed  mighty  Dargo  in  the  field; 
Dargo  who  never  fled  in  war.  His  daugh- 
ter was  fair  as  the  morn  ;  mild  as  the 
beam  of  night.  Her  eyes,  like  two  ftars 
in   a  fliower :    her   breath,    the    gale    of    ftades  thy  mighty  foul : 


rgi 


Son  of  Caruth,    faid  Dermid,  I  love  ; 

0  Ofcar,  I  love  this  maid.  But  her  foul 
cleaveth  unto  thee  ;  and  nothing  cat>  heal 
Dermid.  Here,  pierce  this  hofom,  Ofcar ; 
relieve  me,   my  friend,   with  thy  fword. 

My  fword,  fon  of  Diaran,  (hall  never  be 
ftained  with  the  blood  of  Dermid. 

Who   then    is   worthy  to   (lay  me,    O 
Ofcar  fon  of  Caruth?    Let  not  my  life' 
pafs  away  unknown.     Let  none  but  Ofcar 
flay   me.     Send   me   with   honour  to   the 
grave,  and  let  my  death  be  renowned. 

Dermid,  make  ufe  of  thy  fword  ;  fon 
of  Diaran,  wield  thy  fteel.     Would  that 

1  fell  with  thee  !  that  my  death  came  from 
the  hand  of  Dermid  ! 

They  fought  by  the  brook  of  the  moun- 
tain, by  the  ftreams  of  Branno.  Blood 
tinged  the  running  water,  and  curdled 
round  the  molTy  ftones.  The  ftately  Der- 
mid fell ;  he  fell,  and  fmiled  in  death. 

And  falleft  thou,  fon  of  Diaran,  failed 
thou  by  Ofcar's  hand  !  Dermid  who  ne- 
ver yielded  in  war,  thus  do  I  fee  thee  fall  ! 

He  went,  and  returned   to  the  maid 

of  his  love  ;  he  returned,  but  fhe  perceived 
his  grief. 

VVhy  that  gloom,  fon  of  Caruth  ?  what 


fpring  :  her  breafts,  as  the  new-fallen 
fnow  floating  on  tHe  moving  heath.  The 
warriors  faw  her,  and  loved  ;  their  fouls 
were  fixed  on  the  maid.  Each  loved  her 
as  his  fame ;  each  muft  poflefs  her  or  die. 
But  her  foul  was  fixed  on  Ofcar ;  the  fon 
of  Caruth  was  the  youth  of  her  love.  She 
forgot  the  blood  of  her  father ;  and  loved 
the  hand  that  flew  him. 


Though  once  renowned  fur  the  bow, 
O  maid,  I  have  loft  my  fame.  Fixed  on  a 
tree  by  the  brook  of  the  hill,  is  the  fhicld 
of  the  valiant  Gormur,  whom  I  flew  in 
battle.  I  have  wafted  the  day  in  vain,  nor 
coflld  my  arrow  pierce  it. 

Let  me  try,  fon  of  Caruth,  the  fkill  of 
Dargo's  daughter.  My  hands  were  taught 
the  bow  ;  my  father  delighted  in  my  fkill. 

She 
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She  went.     He  flood  behind  the  fliield.     meet  death.     My  forrow  I  can  end 

Her  arrow  flew,  and  pierced  his  breaft.  She  pierced  her  white  bofom  with  the  fleel- 

Elefied  be  that  hand  of  fnow  j  and  blef-  She  fell ;    flie  trembled  ;   and  died. 

fed    that  bow  of   yew  !      Who    but   the  By  the  brook  of  the  hill  their  graves  are 

daughter  of  Dargo  was  worthy  to  flay  the  laid ;    a  birch's  unequal  fhadc  covers  their 

fon  of  Caruth  ?     Lay  me  in  the  earth,  my  tomb.     Often  on  their  green  earthen  tombs 

fair  one;  lay  me  by  the  fide  of  Dermid.  the  branchy  fons  of  the   mountain  feed, 

Ofcar!  the  maid  replied,  I  have  the  foul  when  mid-day  is  all  in  flames,  and  filencs 

sf  the  mighty  Dargo.     Well  pleafed  I  can  over  all  the  hills. 


GARRIC 
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AST -|-  thou  left  thy  blue  courfe  in  heaven,  golden-haired 
Ion  of  the  fky  !  The  weft  has  opened  its  gates;  the  bed  of  thy 
repofe  is  there.  The  waves  come  to  behold  thy  beauty  :  they  lift 
their  trembling  heads  :  they  fee  thee  lovely  in  thy  fleep  ;  but  they 
fhrink  away  with  fear.  Reft,  in  thy  fliadowy  cave,  O  fun  !  and 
let  thy  return  be  in  joy. But  let  a  thoufand   lights  arife  to  the 


*  Fingal,  returning  from  an  expedition 
which  he  had  made  into  the  Roman  pro- 
vince, refolved  to  vifit  Cathulla  king  of 
Inis-tore,  and  brother  to  Comiila,  whofe 
ftory  is  related,  at  large,  in  the  dramatic 
po^m,  publiflied  in  this  colle£tion.  Upon 
his  coming  in  fight  of  Carric-thura,  the  pa- 
lace of  Cathulla,  he  obferved  a  flame  on  its 
top,  which,  in  thofe  days,  was  a  fignal 
of  diftrefs.  The  wind  drove  him  into  a 
bay,  at  fome  diftance  from  Carric-thura, 
and  he  was  obliged  to  pafs  the  night  on  the 
fhore.  Next  day  he  attacked  the  army  of 
Frothal  king  of  Sora  who  had  befieged 
Cathulla  in  his  pnlace  of  Carric-thura,  and 
took  Frothal  himfelf  prifoner,  after  he  had 
engaged  him  in  a  fingle  combat.  The  de- 
liverance of  Carric-thura  is  the  fubje£l  of 
the  poem,  but  feveral  other  epilbdes  arc 


interwoven  with  it.  It  appears  from  tra- 
dition, that  this  poem  was  addrefled  to  a 
Culdee,  or  one  of  the  firft  Chriftian  milTio- 
naries,  and  that  the  ftory  of  the  Spirit 
of  Loda,  fuppofed  to  be  the  ancient  Odin 
of  Scandinavia,  was  introduced  byOffian  in 
oppofition  to  the  Culdee's  dodtrine.  Be 
this  as  it  will,  it  lets  us  into  Offian's  no- 
tions of  a  fuperior  being  ;  and  (hews  that 
he  was  not  addifled  to  the  fuperftition 
which  prevailed  all  the  world  over,  beford 
the  introdudion  of  Chriftianity. 

f  The  fong  of  Ullin,  with  which  the 
poem  opens,  is  in  a  lyiic  meafure.  It  was 
ufual  with  Fingal,  when  lie  returned  from 
his  expeditions,  to  fend  his  bards  finging 
before  him.  This  fpecies  ofjiSuinph  is 
called,  by  Oflian,  theyin;  ofvintny.     ! 


Co 


found 
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found  of  the  harps  of  Selma :  let  the  beam  fpread  in  tlie  hall,  the 
king  of  fhells  is  returned  !  The  flrife  of  Crona  *  is  paft,  like  founds 
that  are  no  more  :  raife  the  fong,  O  bards,  the  king  is  returned,  with 
his  fame  ! 

Such  was  the  fong  of  Ullin,  when  Fingal  returned  from  battle  : 
when  he  returned  in  the  fair  blufhing  of  youth  ;  with  all  his  heavy 
locks.  His  blue  arms  were  on  the  hero ;  like  a  gray  cloud  on  the 
fun,  when  he  moves  in  his  robes  of  mift,  and  fhews  but  half  his 
beams.  His  heroes  follow  the  king  :  tlie  feaft  of  fliells  is  Ipread. 
Fingal  turns  to  bis  bards,  and  bids  the  fong  to  rife. 

Voices  of  ecchoing  Cona  !  he  faid,  O  bards  of  other  times  !  Ye, 
on  whofe  fouls  the  blue  hofts  of  our  fathers  rife  !  ftrike  the  harp  in 
my  hall ,  and  let  Fingal  hear  the  fong.  Pleafant  is  the  joy  of  grief  I 
it  is  like  the  fhower  of  fpring,  when  it  foftens  the  branch  of  the 
oak,  and  the  young  leaf  lifts  its  green  head.  Sing  on,  O  bards,  to- 
morrow we  lift  the  fail.  My  blue  courfe  is  through  the  ocean, 
to  Carric-thura's  walls;  the  moffy  walls  of  Sarno,  where  Co- 
jnala  dwelt.  There  the  noble  Cathulla,  fpreads  the  feaft  of  fl:ells. 
The  boars  of  his  woods  are  many,  and  the  found  of  the  chace 
ihall  arife- 

Cronnan -f-,  fon  of  the  fong!  faid  Ullin,  Minona,  graceful  at 
the  harp  !  raife  the  fong  of  Shilric,  to  pleafe  the  king  of  Morven.    Let 

*  Oflian  has  celebrated  the J?ri/e  of  do-  Cronnan  and  Minona,  whofe  very  names 

AW,  in  a  particular  poem.     This  poem  is  denote   that  they  were  fingers,  who  per- 

conne£ied  with  it,  but  it  was  impofUble  for  formed    in   public.      Cronnan    fignifies   a 

tiie  tranflator  to  procure  that  part  which  mournful  found,  Minona,  or  Mjn-'onn,/^/? 

iclates  to  Crona,  with  any  degree  of  purity.  air.      All  the  dramatic  poems  of  Oflian 

t  One  ftiould   think  that  the  parts  of  appear  to  have  been  prefcnted  before  Fiu- 

Shilric  and  Viavela  were  reprefented  by  gal,  upon  folemn  occafions. 

Vinvela 
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Vinvela  come  in  her  beauty,  like  the  fliowery  bow,  when  it  fliews 
its  lovely  head  on  the  lake,  and  the  fetting  fun  is  bright.  And  Che 
comes,  O  Fingal !  her  voice  is  foft  but  fad, 

ViNVELA. 

Mv  love  is  a  fon  of  the  hill.  He  purfues  the  flying  deer.  His 
gray  dogs  are  panting  around  him  ;  his  bow-ftring  founds  in  the 
wind.  Dofl  thou  reft  by  the  fount  of  the  rock,  or  by  the  noife  of 
the  mountain-ftream  ?  the  ruflies  are  nodding  with  the  wind,  the 
mift  is  flying  over  the  hill.  I  will  approach  my  love  unperceived, 
and  fee  him  from  the  rock.  Lovely  I  faw  thee  firft  by  the  aged  oak 
of  Branno  * ;  thou  wert  returning  tall  from  the  chace  i.  the  faireft 
among  thy  friends. 

Shilric. 

What  voice  is  that  I  hear  ?  that  voice  like  the  fummer-wind.— 
I  fit  not  by  the  nodding  rufhes  -,  I  hear  not  the  fount  of  the  rock. 
Afar,  Vinvela  f,  afar  I  go  to  the  wars  of  Fingal.  My  dogs  attend 
me  no  more.  No  more  I  tread  the  hill.  No  more  from  on  high  I 
fee  thee,  fair-moving  by  the  ftream  of  the  plain  j  bright  as  the  bow 
of  heaven ;  as  the  moon  on  the  weflern  wave. 

Vinvela. 

Then  thou  art  gone,  O  Shilric  !  and  I  am  alone  on  the  hill.  The 
deer  are  feen  on  the  brow;  void  of  fear  they  graze  along.  No 
more  they  dread  the  wind;  no  more  the  ruftling  tree.     The  hunter 

*  Bran,  or  Branno,  fignifies  a  mountain-  ciilar  one  which  falls  into  the  Tay  at  Dun- 

Jiream :  it  is  here  fome  river  known  by  that  keld. 

name,  in  the  days  of  Oflian.     There  are         f  Bhin-bheul,  a  woman  with  a  mehdicut 

feveral  fmall  rivers  in  the  north  of  Scotland  voice.     Bh  in  the  Galic  Languaae  has  the 

liill  retaining  the  name  of  Bran  j  in  parti-  fame  found  with  the  v  in  Engli(h, 

Co  2  is 
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is  far  removed ;  he  is  in  the   field  of  graves.      Strangers  !    fons  of 
the  waves !  fpare  my  lovely  Shilric, 

Shilric. 

If  fall  I  muft  in  the  field,  raife  high  my  grave,  Vinvela.  Gray 
•ftones  and  heaped-up  earth,  fliall  mark  me  to  future  times.  When 
the  hunter  fliall  fit  by  the  mound,  and  produce  his  food  at  noon, 
"  Some  warrior  refis  here,"  he  will  fay ;  and  my  fame  fhall  live  in 
his  praife.     Remember  me,  Vinvela,  when  low  on  earth  I  lie  ! 

Vinvela. 
Yes  ! — I  will  remember  thee — Indeed  my  Shilric  will  fall.  What 
fhall  I  do,  my  love  !  when  thou  art  gone  for  ever  ?  Through  thefe 
hills  I  will  go  at  noon  :  I  will  go  through  the  filent  heath.  There 
I  will  fee  the  place  of  thy  reft,  returning  from  the  chace.  Indeed, 
my  Shilric  will  fall ;  but  I  will  remember  him. 

And  I  remember  the  chief,  faid  the  king  of  woody  Morven;  he 
confumed  the  battle  in  his  rage.  But  now  my  eyes  behold  him  not. 
I  met  him,  one  day,  on  the  hill ;  his  cheek  was  pale ;  his  brow 
was  dark.  The  figh  was  frequent  in  his  breaft  :  liis  fteps  were  to- 
wards the  defart.  But  now  he  is  not  in  the  crowd  of  my  chiefs, 
when  the  founds  of  my  fliields  arife.  Dwells  he  in  the  narrow 
houfe  *,  the  chief  of  high  Carmora  -|-  ? 

Cronnan  !  faid  Ullin  of  other  tinries,  raife  the  fong  of  Shilric  j 
when  he  returned  to  his  hills,  and  Vinvela  was  no  more.  He  leaned 
on  her  gray  mofly  ftone ;  he  thought  Vinvela  lived.  He  faw  her 
fair-moving ;{;  on  the  plain :  but  the  bright  form  lafted  not :  the 

*  The  grave.  Was,  that  the  former  appeared  fometimes  in 

f  Carn-mor,  high  rocky  hill,  the  day-time  in  lonely  unfrequented  places, 

X  The  diftintStion,    which  the  ancient  but  the  latter  never  but  by  night,  and  in  a 

Scots  made  between  good  and  bad  fpirits,  difmal  gloomy  fcene. 

J  fua- 
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fun-beam  fled  from  the  field,  and  Ihe  was  feen  no  more.     Hear  the 
fong  of  Shilric,  it  is  foft  but  fad. 

I  SIT  by  the  mofly  fountain;  on  the  top  of  the  hill  of  winds. 
One  tree  is  ruftling  above  me.  Dark  waves  roll  over  the  heath.  The 
lake  is  troubled  below.  The  deer  defcend  from  the  hill.  No  hun- 
ter at  a  diftance  is  feen  ;  no  whiftling  cow-herd  is  nigh.  It  is  mid- 
day :  but  all  is  filent.  Sad  are  my  thoughts  alone.  Didfl  thou  but 
appear,  O  my  love,  a  wanderer  on  the  heath  !  thy  hair  floating  on 
the  wind  behind  thee  ;  thy  bofom  heaving  on  the  light ;  thine  eyes 
full  of  tears  for  thy  friends,  whom  the  mift  of  the  hill  had  con- 
cealed !  Thee  I  would  comfort,  my  love,  and  bring  thee  to  thy  fa- 
ther's houfe. 

But  is  it  fhe   that  there   appears,  like  abeam  of  light  on  the 

heath  ?  bright  as  the   moon  in  autumn,  as  the  fun  in  a  fummer- 

ftorm,  Cornell  thou,  lovely  maid,  over  rocks,  over  mountains  to  me  ? 

She  fpeaks  :  but  how  weak  her  voice  !  like  the  breeze  in  the 

reeds  of  the  pool. 

Returnest  thou  fafe  from  the  war  ?  Where  are  thy  friends, 
my  love  ?  I  heard  of  thy  death  on  the  hill ;  I  heard  and  mourned 
thee,  Shilric  1 

Yes,  my  fair,  I  return;  but  I  alone  of  my  race.  Thou  flialt  lee 
them  no  more  :  their  graves  I  raifed  on  the  plain.  But  why  art 
thou  on  the  defert  hill  ?  Why  on  the  heath,  alone  ? 

Alone  I  am,  O  Shilric  !  alone  in  the  winter-houfe.  With  grief 
for  thee  I  expired.     Shilric,  I  am  pale  in  the  tomb. 

She 

J-;../ 
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She  fleets,  flie  fails  awayj  as  gray  mift  before  the  wind! — and, 
wilt  thou  not  ftay,  my  love  ?  Stay  and  behold  my  tears  ?  fair  tlioii 
appeareft,  Vinvela  !  fair  thou  wall,  when  alive  ! 

Bv  the  mofly  fountain  I  will  fit;  on  the  top  of  the  hill  of  winds. 
When  mid- day  is  filent  around,  converfe,  O  my  love,  with  me ! 
come  on  the  wings  of  the  gale !  on  the  blail  of  the  mountain, 
come  !  Let  me  hear  thy  voice,  as  thou  pafTeft,  when  mid-day  is  fi- 
lent around. 

Such  was  the  fong  of  Cronnan,  on  the  night  of  Selma's  joy.  But 
morning  rofe  in  the  eaft ;  the  blue  waters  rolled  in  light.  Fingal 
bade  his  fails  to  rife,  and  the  winds  come  ruftling,  from  their  hills. 
Inis-tore  rofe  to  fight,  and  Carric-thura's  moffy  towers.  But  the 
fign  of  diftrefs  was  on  their  top  :  the  green  flame  edged  with  fmoke. 
The  king  of  Morven  Itruck  his  breafl: :  he  afliimed,  at  once,  his 
fpear.  His  darkened  brow  bends  forward  to  the  coafl: :  he  looks 
back  to  the  lagging  winds.  His  hair  is  difordered  on  his  back.  The 
filence  of  the  king  is  terrible. 

Night  came  down  on  the  fea  -,  Rotha's  bay  received  the  fhip.  A 
rock  bends  along  the  coaft  with  all  its  ecchoing  wood.  On  the 
top  is  the  circle  *  of  Loda,  and  the  molTv  fl;one  of  power.  A  nar- 
row plain  fpreads  beneath,  covered  with  grafs  and  aged  trees,  which 
the  midnight  winds,  in  their  wrath,  had  torn  from  the  /haggy 
rock.  The  blue  courfe  of  a  fl:ream  is  there  ;  and  the  lonely  blafl:  of 
ocean  purfues  the  thifl;le's  beard. 

The  flame  of  three  oaks  a  rofe :  the  feaft  is  fpread  around:  but 
the  foul  of  the  king  is  fad,  for  Carric-thura's  battling  chief     The 

*  Thi  circle  of  Loda  is  fuppofed  to  be  a  as  the  fpirit  of  Loda  is  thought  to  be  the 
place  of  worfliip  among  the  Scandinavians,     fame  with  their  god  Odin. 

wan. 
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wan,  cold  moon  rofe,  in  the  eaft.  Sleep  defcended  on  the  youths ! 
Their  blue  helmets  glitter  to  the  beam  -,  the  fading  fire  decays.  But 
fleep  did  not  refl:  on  the  king  :  he  rofe  in  the  midfl  of  his  arms,  and 
flowly  afcended  the  hill  to  behold  the  flame  of  Sarno's  tower. 

The  flame  was  dim  and  diftant  ;  the  moon  hid  her  red  face  in  the 
eaft.  A  blalt  came  from  the  mountain,  and  bore,  on  its  wings,  the 
fpirit  of  Loda.  He  came  to  his  place  in  his  terrors  *,  and  he  fliook 
his  dulky  fpear. — His  eyes  appear  like  flames  in  his  dark  face;  and 
his  voice  is  like  diftant  thunder.  Fingal  advanced  with  the  fpear  of 
his  ftrength,  and  raifed  his  voice  on  high. 

Son  of  night,  retire:  call  thy  winds  and  fly!  Why  dofl:  thou 
come  to  my  prefence,  with  thy  fliadowy  arms  ?  Do  I  fear  thy 
gloomy  form,  difmal  fpirit  of  Loda  ?  Weak  is  thy  fhield  of  clouds  : 
feeble  is  that  meteor,  thy  fword.  The  blafl  rolls  them  together ; 
and  thou  thyfelf  dofl  vanifh.  Fly  from  my  prefence  fon  of  night ! 
call  thy  winds  and  fly  ! 

Dost  thou  force  me  from  my  place,  replied  the  hollow  voice  ? 
The  people  bend  before  me.  I  turn  the  battle  in  the  field  of  the 
valiant.  I  look  on  the  nations  and  they  vanifli :  my  nofl:riIs  pour 
the  blafl:  of  death.  I  come  -|-  abroad  on  the  winds :  the  tempefl:s  are 
before  my  face.  But  my  dwelling  is  calm,  above  the  clouds,  the 
fields  of  my  refl:  are  pleafant. 

Dwell  then  in  thy  calm  fields,  faid  Fingal,  and  let  Comhal's  fon 
be  forgot.  Do  my  fl:eps  afcend,  from  my  hills,  into  thy  peaceful 
plains  ?  Do  I  meet  thee,  with  a  fpear,  on  thy  cloud,  fpirit  of  dif- 

*  He  is  defcribed,  in  a  fimile,  in  the     the  terrors  of  this  mock  divinity,  and  thofe 
poem  concerning  the  death  of  CuchuIIin.       of  the  true  God,  as  they  are  defcribed  in 
t  There  is  a  great  refemblance  between     the  i3th  Pfalra, 

2  mal 
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mal  Loda  ?  Why  then  doft  thou  frown  on  Fingal  ?  or  fhake  thine 
airy  fpear  ?  But  thou  frowneft  in  vain :  I  never  fled  from  mighty 
men.  And  faall  the  fons  of  the  wind  frighten  the  king  of  Mor- 
ven  ?  No  :  he  knows  the  weaknefs  of  their  arms. 

Fly  to  thy  land,  replied  the  form:  receive  the  wind  and  fly. 
The  blafts  are  in  the  hollow  of  my  hand  :  the  courfe  of  the  ftorm  is 
mine.  The  king  of  Sora  is  my  fon,  he  bends  at  the  ftone  of  my 
power.  His  battle  is  around  Carric-thura  j  and  he  will  prevail.  Fly 
to  thy  land,  fon  of  Comhal,  or  feel  my  flaming  wrath. 

He  lifted  high  his  fliadowy  fpear ;  and  bent  forward  his  terrible 
height.  But  the  king,  advancing,  drew  his  fword ;  the  blade  of 
dark-brown  Luno*.  The  gleaming  path  of  the  fleel  winds  thro' 
the  gloomy  ghofl:.  The  form  fell  fliapelefs  into  air,  like  a  column  of 
fmoke,  which  the  ftaff  of  the  boy  difturbs,  as  it  rifes  from  the  half- 
extinguilhed  furnace. 

The  fpirit  of  Loda  flirieked,  as,  rolled  into  himfelf,  he  rofe  on 
the  wind.  Iniftore  (hook  at  the  found.  The  waves  heard  it  on 
the  deep  :  they  flopped,  in  their  courfe,  with  fear  :  the  compa- 
nions of  Fingal  flatted,  ^  once  -,  and  took  their  heavy  fpears.  They 
miffed  the  king  :   they  rofe  with  rage;  all  their  arms  re  found. 

The  moon  came  forth  in  the  eaft.  The  king  returned  in  the 
gleam  of  his  arms.  The  joy  of  his  youths  was  great,  their  fouls 
fettled,  as  a  fea  from  a  florm.  Ullin  raifed  the  fong  of  gladnefs.  The 
hills  of  Inifliore  rejoiced.  The  flame  of  the  oak  arofej  and  the  tales 
of  heroes  are  told. 

*  The  famous  fword  of  Fingal,  made  by  Lun,  or  Luno,  a  fmith  of  Lochlin. 

But 
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But  Frothal,  Sora's  battling  king,  fits  in  fadnefs  beneath  a  tree. 
The  hoft  fpreads  around  Carric-thura.  He  looks  towards  the  walls 
with  rage.  He  longs  for  the  blood  of  Cathulla,  who,  once,  over- 
came the  king  in  war. When  Annir  reigned  *  in  Sora,  the  fa- 
ther of  car-borne  Frothal,  a  blaft  rofe  on  the  fea,  and  carried  Frothal 
to  Iniftore.  Three  days  he  feafted  in  Sarno's  halls,  and  faw  the  flow 
rolling  eyes  of  Comala.  He  loved  her,  in  the  rage  of  youth,  and 
ruflied  to  feize  the  white-armed  maid.  Cathulla  met  the  chief.  The 
gloomy  battle  rofe.  Frothal  is  bound  in  the  hall  :  three  days  he 
pined  alone.  On  the  fourth,  Sarno  fent  him  to  his  fliip,  and  he  re- 
turned to  his  land.  But  wrath  darkened  in  his  foul  againll  the  noble 
Cathulla.  When  Annir's  ftone  -f-  of  fame  arofe,  Frothal  came  in  his 
ftreno-th.  The  battle  burned  round  Carric-thura,  and  Sarno's  moffy 
walls. 

Morning  rofe  on  Iniftore.  Frothal  flruck  his  dark-brown 
flneld.  His  chiefs  ftarted  at  the  found ;  they  ftood,  but  their  eyes 
were  turned  to  the  fea.  They  fiw  Fingal  coming  in  his  flrength  ;, 
and  fiift  the  noble  Thubar  fpoke. 

Who  comes  like  the  ftag  of  the  mountain,  with  all  his  herd  be- 
hind him  ?  Frothal,  it  is  a  foe  ;  I  fee  his  forward  fpear.  Perhaps  it 
is  the  king  of  Morven,  Fingal  the  firft  of  men.  His  anions  are  well 
known  on  Gormal ;  the  blood  of  his  foes  is  in  Starno's  halls.  Shall 
I  afk  the  peace  j:  of  kings  .''  He  is  like  the  thunder  of  heaven. 

*  Annir  was  alfo  -the  father  of  Erragon,  f  That  is,  after  the  death  of  Annir.  To 

who  was  king  after  the  death  of  his  brother  creiSl  the  ftone   of    one's    fame,  was,   in 

Frothal.      The   death  of  Erragon  is   the  other  words,  to  fay  that  the  perfon  wa» 

{uh]ec\  o(  tie  buttle  of  Lcra,  a  poem  in  this  dead, 

collection.  t  Honourable  terms  of  peace. 
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Son  of  the  feeble  hand,  faid  Frothal,  fliall  my  days  begin  in  dark- 
nefs  ?  Shall  I  yield  before  I  have  conquered  in  battle,  chief  of 
ftreamy  Tora  ?  The  people  would  lay  in  Sora,  Frothal  flew  forth 
like  a  meteor;  but  the  dark  cloud  met  it,  and  it  is  no  more.  No  r 
Thubar,  I  will  never  yield  ;  my  fame  ihall  furround  me  like  ligh^. 
No  :  I  will  never  yield,  king  of  ftreamy  Tora. 

IJk  went  forth  with  the  flreani  of  his  people,  but  they  met  a 
rock  :  Fingal  ftood  unmoved,  broken  they  rolled  back  from  his  fide. 
Nor  did  they  roll  in  fafety ;  the  fpear  of  the  king  purfued  their 
flight.  The  field  is  covered  with  heroes.  A  rifing  hill  preferved 
the  flying  hofl. 

Frotkal  faw  their  flight.  The  rage  of  his  bofom  rofe.  He 
bent  his  eyes  to  the  ground,  and  called  the  noble  Thubar. Thu- 
bar !  my  people  fled.  My  fame  has  ceafed  to  rife.  I  will  fight 
the  king  ;  I  feel  my  burning  foul.  Send  a  bard  to  demand  the  com- 
bat. Speak  not  againfl  Frothal's  words. — But,  Thubar !  I  love  a 
maid ;  Ihe  dwells  by  Thano's  flream,  the  white-bofomed  daughter 
of  Herman,  Utha  with  the  foftly-rolling  eyes.  She  feared  the 
daughter  *  of  Iniftore,  and  her  foft  fighs  rofe,  at  my  departure.  Tell 
to  Utha  that  I  am  low ;  but  that  my  foul  delighted  in  her. 

Such  were  his  words,  refolved  to  fight.  But  the  foft  ligh  of 
Utha  was  near.  She  had  followed  her  hero  over  the  fea,  in  the 
armour  of  a  man.  She  rolled  her  eye  on  the  youth,  in  lecret,  from 
beneath  a  glittering  helmet.  But  now  fhe  faw  the  bard  as  he  went, 
and  the  fpear  fell  thrice  from  her  hand.     Her  loofe  hair  fiew  on  the 

*  By  the  daughter  of  Iniflorc,  Frothal     feared  that  the  former  paflion  gf  Frothal  for 
means  Comah,  of  whofe  death  Utlia  pro-     Comala  might  return. 
fc'ably  had  not    heard  ;    confequenily   flie 

1  wind. 
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wind.     Her  white  breaft  rofe,  with  fighs.     She  lifted  up  her  eyes 
to  the  icing  -,  ftie  would  fpeak,  but  thrice  fhe  failed. 

FiMGAL  heard  the  words  of  the  bard  j  he  came  in  the  ftrength 
of  fteel.  They  mixed  their  deathful  fpears,  and  raifed  the  gleam  of 
their  fwords.  But  the  fteel  of  Fingal  defcended  and  cut  Frothal's 
fhield  in  twain.  His  fair  fide  is  expofed ;  half  bent  he  forefees 
his  death. 

Darkness  gathered  on  Utha's  foul.  The  tear  rolled  down  her 
cheek.  She  ruflied  to  cover  the  chief  with  her  fliield  ;  but  a  fallen 
oak  met  her  fleps.  She  fell  on  her  arm  of  fnow  ;  her  fliield,  her 
helmet  flew  wide.  Her  white  bofom  heaved  to  the  fight ;  her 
dark-brown  hair  is  fpread  on  earth. 

Fingal  pitied  the  white- armed  maid  :  he  flayed  the  uplifted 
fword.  The  tear  was  in  the  eye  of  the  king,  as,  bending  forward, 
he  fpoke.  King  of  ftreamy  Sora  !  fear  not  the  fword  of  Fingal.  It 
was  never  ftained  with  the  blood  of  the  vanquiflied ;  it  never  pierced 
a  fallen  foe.  Let  thy  people  rejoice  along  the  blua  waters  of  Tora  : 
let  the  maids  of  thy  love  be  glad.  Why  fliouldefl  thou  fall  in  thy 
youth,  king  of  ftreamy  Sora  ? 

Frothal  heard  the  words  of  Fingal,  and  faw  the  rifing  maid  : 
they  *  ftood  in  filence,  in  their  beauty  :  like  two  young  trees  of  the 
plain,  when  the  fliower  of  fpring  is  on  their  leaves,  and  the  loud 
winds  are  laid. 

Daughter  of  Herman,  faid  Frothal,  didfl  thou  come  from 
Tora's  ftreams  ;  didft  thou  come,  in  thy  beauty,  to  behold  thy  war- 

*  Frothal  and  Utha. 
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rior  low  ?  But  he  was  low  before  the  mighty,  maid  of  the  flow-roll- 
ing eye  !  The  feeble  did  not  overcome  the  fon  of  car-borne  Annir. 
Terrible  art  thou,  O  king  of  Morven  !  in  battles  of  the  fpear. 
But,  in  peace,  thou  art  like  the  fun,  when  be  looks  thro' a  filent 
ihower  :  the  flowers  lift  their  fair  heads  before  him  ;  and  the  gales 
flir.ke  their  ruitling  wings.  O  that  thou  wert  in  Sora  !  that  my  feaft 
were  fpread  ! — The  future  kings  of  Sora  would  fee  thy  arms  and 
reioice.  They  would  rejoice  at  the  fame  of  their  fathers,  who  be- 
held the  mighty  Fingal. 

Son  of  Annir,  replied  the  king,  the  fame  of  Sora's  race  fliall  be 
heard. — When  chiefs  are  flrong  in  battle,  then  does  the  fong  arife  ! 
But  if  their  fwords  are  ftretched  over  the  feeble  :  if  the  blood  of 
the  weak  has  ftained  their  arms ,-  the  bard  fhall  forget  them  in  the 
fong,  and  their  tombs  fliall  not  be  known.  The  itranger  fliall  come 
and  build  there,  and  remove  the  heaped-up  earth.  An  half-worn 
fword  fliall  rife  before  him ;  and  bending  above  it,  he  will  fay, 
*'  Thefe  are  the  arms  of  chiefs  of  old,    but  their  names  are  not  in 

"  the  fong." Come  thou,   O  Frothal,  to  the   feafl:  of  Iniftore  ; 

let  the  maid  of  thy  love  be  there;  and  our  faces  will  brighten 
with  joy. 

Fingal    took    his    fpear,    moving  in    the   fl:eps  of  his  might. 

The  gates  of  Carric-thura  are  opened.     The  feafl:  of  fliells  is  fpread. 

—The  voice  of  mufic  arofe.     Gladiiels  brightened  in  the  hall. 

The  voice  of  Ullin  was  heard ;    the   harp  of  Selma  was  flrung. — 

Utha  rejoiced  in  his  prefence,  and  demanded  the  fong  of  grief;  the 

big  tear  hung  in  her  eye,  when  the  foft  *  Crimora  fpoke.     Crimora 

t 

♦  There  is  a  propriety  in  introducing  this  epifode,  as  the  fituations  of  Ciimora 
and  Utha  were  fo  fimilar. 

I  the 
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the  daughter  of  Rinval,  who  dwelt  at  Lotha's  f  mighty  ftream. 
The  ufe  vas-long.  but  lovely;  and  pleafed  the  bluH^ng  matd 
of  Tora. 

Crimora*. 
Who  Cometh  from  the  hill,  like  a  cloud  tinged  with  the  beam  of 
theweft!  Whofe  voice  is  that,  loud  as  the  wind,  but  pleafan,  as 
the  harp  of  Carril  J  >  I.  is  my  love  in  the  hgh.  of  (ieel .  but  fad  ts 
h,s  darkened  brow.  Live  the  mighty  race  of  F.ngal .'  or  what 
difturbs  my  Connal  \\  ? 

CONNAL. 

They  live  I  faw  them  return  from  the  chace,  like  a  ftream  of 
U.ht.  The  fun  was  on  their  fl.ields.  Like  a  ridge  of  fire  they  de- 
fcended  the  hill.  Loud  is  the  voice  of  the  youth ;  the  war,  my 
love,  is  near.  To-morrow  the  terrible  Dargo  comes  to  try  the 
force  of  our  race.  The  race  of  Fingal  he  defies ;  tlie  race  of  battle 
and  wounds. 

Crimora. 
Conk  Ai.  I  faw  his  fails  like  gray  mill  on  the  fable  wave.     They 
flowly  canae  to  land.     Connal,  many  are  the  warriors  of  Dargo  . 


+  Lotha  was  »he  ancient  name  of  one 
of  the  great  riv  ers  in  the  north  of  Scotland. 
The  only  one  of  them  that  ftill  retains  a 
name  of  a  like  found  is  Lochy,  in  Inver- 
nefifbire  ;  but  whether  it  is  the  river  men- 
tioned here,  the  traoflatot  will  not  pretend 
to  fay. 

•  Cri-mora,  a  ivoman  of  a  great  f:ul. 

X  Perhaps  the  Carril  mentioned  here  Is 
the  fame  with  Carril  the  fon  of  Kinfena, 


Cuchullin's  bard.  The  name  itfelf  is  pro- 
per to  any  bard,  as  it  fignifies  a  fprightly 
and  harmonious  fohiid, 

II  Connal,  the  fon  of  Diaran,  was  one  of 
the  mo&  famous  heroes  of  Fingal ;  he  was 
flain  in  a  battle  againft  Dargo  a  Briton  ; 
but  whether  by  the  hand  of  the  enemy,  or 
that  of  his  miftrefs,  tradition  does  not  de- 
termine, 

CoNNAL. 
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CONNAL. 

Bring  me  thy  father's  fliield;  the  bofTy,  iron  fhield  of  Rinval; 
that  fhield  like  the  full  moon  when  it  moves  darkened  through 
heaven. 

Crimora. 

That  fliield  I  bring,  O  Connal  j  but  It  did  not  defend  my  father. 
By  tlie  fpear  of  Gormar  he  fell.     Thou  may'ft  fall,   O  Connal ! 

Connal. 

Fall  indeed  I  may  :  But  raife  my  tomb,  Crimora.  Gray  ftones, 
a  mound  of  earth,  fliall  keep  my  memory.  Bend  thy  red  eye  over 
my  tomb,  and  beat  thy  mournful  heaving  breall.  Though  fair  thou 
art,  my  love,  as  the  light ;  more  pleafant  than  the  gale  of  the  hill ; 
yet  I  will  not  flay.     Raife  my  tomb,   Crimora. 

Crimora. 
Then  give  me  thofe  arms  of  light  j    that  fword,   and  that  fpear 
of  fteel.     I  fliall  meet  Dargo  with  thee,  and  aid  my  lovely  Connal. 
Farewel,  ye  rocks  of  Ardven  !    ye  deer  !  and  ye  fl:reams  of  the  hill ! 
—We  fliall  return  no  more.     Our  tombs  are  diflant  far. 

And  did  they  return  no  more  ?  laid  Utha's  burfting  figh.  Fell 
the  mighty  in  battle,  and  did  Crimora  live  ? — Her  fteps  were 
lonely,  and  her  foul  was  fad  for  Connal.  Was  he  not  young  and 
lovely;  like  the  beam  of  the  fetting  fan?  Ullin  faw  the  virgin's 
tear,  and  took  the  foftly- trembling  harp  :  the  long  was  lovely,  but 
fad,  and  lilence  was  in  Carric-thura. 

Autumn  is  dark  on  the  mountains;  gray  mift  refts  on  the  hills. 
The  whirlwind  is  heard  on  the  heath.     Dark  rolls  the  river  through 

the 
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the  narrow  plain.  A  tree  ftands  alone  on  the  hill,  and  marks  the 
flumbering  Connal.  The  leaves  whirl  round  with  the  wind,  and 
ftrew  the  grave  of  the  dead.  At  times  are  feen  here  the  ghofts  of 
the  deceafed,  when  the  mufing  hunter  alone  ilalks  llowly  over 
the  heath. 

Who  can  reach  the  fource  of  thy  race,  O  Connal  ?  and  who  re- 
count thy  fathers  ?  Thy  family  grew  like  an  oak  on  the  mountain, 
which  meeteth  the  wind  with  its  lofty  head.  But  now  it  is  tora 
from  the  earth.     Who  fhall  fupply  the  place  of  Connal  ? 

Here  was  the  din  of  arms ;  and  here  the  groans  of  the  dying. 
Bloody  are  the  wars  of  Fingal  !  O  Connal  !  it  was  here  thou  didft 
fall.  Thine  arm  was  like  a  ftorm  ;  thy  fword  a  beam  of  the  iky  j 
thy  height,  a  rock  on  the  plain ;  thine  eyes,  a  furnace  of  fire. 
Louder  than  a  ftorm  was  thy  voice,  in  the  battles  of  thy  fteel. 
Warriors  fell  by  thy  fword,  as  the  thiftle  by  the  ftaff  of  a  boy. 

Dargo  the  mighty  came  on,  like  a  cloud  of  thunder.  His 
brows  were  contradled  and  dark.  His  eyes  like  two  caves  in  a  rock. 
Bright  rofe  their  fwords  on  each  fide ;  dire  was  the  clang  of 
their  ileel. 

The  daughter  of  Rinval  was  near  -,  Crimora  bright  in  the  armour 
of  man ;  her  yellow  hair  is  loofe  behind,  her  bow  is  in  her  hand. 
She  followed  the  youth  to  the  war,  Connal  her  much-beloved.  She 
drew  the  ftring  on  Dargo  ;  but  erring  pierced  her  Connal.  He  falls 
like  an  oak  on  the  plain  ;  like  a  rock  from  the  fliaggy  hill.  What  fhall 
fhe  do,  haplefs  maid  ! — He  bleeds  ;  her  Connal  dies.  All  the  night 
long  {he  cries,  and  all  the  day,  O  Connal,  my  love,  and  my  friend  ! 
With  grief  the  fad  mourrxer  dies. 

Earth 
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Earth  here  inclofes  the  lovelieft  pair  on  the  hill.  The  grafs 
grows  between  the  ftones  of  the  tomb ;  I  often  fit  in  the  mournfiil 
fhade.  The  wind  fighs  through  the  grafs  ;  their  memory  rufhes  on 
my  mind.  Undiflurbed  you  now  fleep  together  ;  in  the  tomb  of  the 
mountain  you  reft  alone. 

And  foft  be  wur  reft,  faid  Utha,  children  of  ftreamy  Lotha. 
I  will  remember  you  with  tears,  and  my  fecret  fong  fhall  rife; 
when  the  wind  is  in  the  groves  of  Tora,  and  the  ftream  is  roaring 
near.     Then  ftiall  ye  come  on  my  foul,  with  all  your  lovely  grief. 

Three  days  feafted  the  kings :  on  the  fourth  their  white  fails 
arofe.     The  winds  of  the  north  carry  the  fliip  of  Fingal  to  Morven's 

woody  land. But  the  fpirit  of  Loda  fit,  in  his  cloud,  behind  the 

fliips  of  Frothal.     He  hung  forward  with  all  his  blafts,   and  fpread 

the  white-bofomed  fails. The   wounds    of    his  form  were  not 

forgot ;    he  ftill  feared  *  the  hand  of  the  king. 

*  The  ftory  of  Fingal  and  the  fpirit  of  thought  the  fouls  of  the  deaJ  were  matc- 

Loda,  fuppofed  to  be  the  famous  Odin,  is  rial,  and  confequenily  fufceptible  of  pain, 

the  mod  extravagant  fi5ion  in  all  Oilian's  Whether  a  proof  couid  be  drawn  from  this 

poems.     It  is  not,   however,  without  pre-  paflage,    that  OlTian  had   no  notion  of  a 

cedents  in  the  bed  poets ;  and  it  muft  be  divinity,  I  ftiall   leave   to  others  to  deter* 

faid  for  Oflian,    that  he  fays  no'.hing  but  mine  :    it  appears,   however,  that  he  was 

what   perfeflly    agreed    with    the   notions  of  opinion,  thot  fuperror  beings  cught  to 

of  the  times,    concerning  ghofts.     Thsy  take  no  notice  of  what  pafled  among  men. 


THE 
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ST  AR  of  the  falling  night !  fair  is  thy  light  in  the  weft !  thou 
liftefl  thy  unfliorn  head  from  thy  cloud :  thy  fteps  are 
flately  on  thy  hill.  What  dofh  thou  behold  in  the  plain  ?  The 
ftormy  winds  are  laid.  The  murmur  of  the  torrent  comes  from 
afar.  Roaring  waves  climb  the  diltant  rock.  The  flies  of  evening 
are  on  their  feeble  wings,  and  the  hum  of  their  courfe  is  on  the 
field.  What  doft  thou  behold,  fair  light  ?  But  thou  doft  fmile  and 
depart.  The  waves  come  with  joy  around  thee,  and  bathe  thy 
lovely  hair.  Farewel,  thou  filent  beam  ! — Let  the  light  of  Offian's 
foul  arife. 


*  This  poem  fixes  the  antiquity  of  a 
cuftom,  which  is  well  known  to  have  pre- 
vailed afterwards,  in  the  north  of  Scotland, 
and  in  Ireland.  The  bards,  at  an  annual 
feaft,  provided  by  the  king  or  chief,  re- 
peated their  poems,  and  fuch  of  them  as 
were  thought,  by  him,  worthy  of  being 
preferved,  were  carefully  taught  to  their 
children,  in  order  to  have  them  tranfmitted 

to  pufterity. It  was  one  of  thofe  occa- 

fions  that  afforded  the  fubjefl  of  the  prefent 
poem  to  Offian. — It  is  called  in  the  origi- 


nal, the  fongs  of  SeJma,  which  title  it  was 
thought  proper  to  adopt  in  the  tranflation. 

The  poem  is  entirely  lyric,  and  has  great 
variety  of  verfiiication.  The  addrefi  to 
the  evening  ftar,  with  which  it  operrs,  has 
in  the  original  all  the  harmony  that  num- 
bers could  give  it ;  flowing  down  with  all 
that  tranquility  and  foftnefs,  which  the 
fcene  defcribed  naturally  infpires. — Three 
of  the  fongs  which  are  introduced  in  this 
piece,  were  publiflied  among  the  fragments 
of  ancient  poetry,  printed  laft  year. 


E  e 


And 
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And   it  does  arife  in  its  flrength  !    I  behold  my  departed  friends. 

Their  gathering  is  on  Lora,   as  in  the  days  that  are  paft. Flngal 

comes  like  a  watry  column  of  mift  ;  his  heroes  are  around.  And 
fee  the  bards  of  the  fong,  gray-haired  Ullinj  ftately  Ryno  ;   Alpin  *, 

with  the  tuneful  voice,  and  the  foft  complaint  of  Minona ! How 

are  ye  changed,  my  friends,  fince  the  days  of  Selma's  feaft  !  when 
we  contended,  like  the  gales  of  the  fpring,  that,  flying  over  the  hill, 
by  turns  bend  the  fcebly-whiftling  grafs. 

MiKONA  -f  came  forth  in  her  beauty;  with  down-cafi:  look  and 
tearful  eye ;   her  hair  flew  flowly  on  the  blaft  that  ruflied  unfrequent 

from  the  hill. The  fouls  of  the  heroes  were  fad  when  fhe  raifed 

the  tuneful  voice  ;  for  often  had  they  feen  the  grave  of  Salgar  ^,  and 
the  dark  dwelling  of  white-bofomed  Colma  ||.  Colma  left  alone  on 
the  hill,  with  all  her  voice  of  mufic  !  Salgar  promifed  to  come : 
but  the  night  defcended  round. — Hear  the  voice  of  Colma,  when  fhe 
fat  alone  on  the  hill ! 

Colma. 

It  is  night; — I  am  alone,  forlorn  on  the  hill  of  fliorms.  The 
^  ind  is  heard  in  the  mountain.  The  torrent  fhrieks  down  the  rock» 
No  hut  receives  me  from  the  rain  ;  forlorn  on  the  hill  of  winds. 


*  Alpin  is  from  the  ferae  root  with  Al- 
bion, or  rather  Albin,  the  ancient  name  of 
^Britain;  Alp,  high  Inland,  or  country.  The 
prefent  name  of  our  idand  has  its  origin  in 
the  Celtic  tongue  ;  fo  that  thofe  who  de- 
rived it  from  any  other,  betrayed  their  ig- 
norance of  the   ancient  language  of  our 

country. Breac't  In,   variegated  ijland, 

fo  called   from  the  face  of  the  country. 


from  the  natives  painting  themfelves,  or 
from  their  party-coloured  cloaths. 

t  Oflian  introduces  Minona,  not  in  the 
ideal  fcene  in  his  own  mind,  which  he  had 
defcribed  ;  but  at  the  annual  feaft  of  Selma, 
where  the  bards  repeated  their  works  be- 
fore Fingal. 

X  Sealg-'er,  a  hunter. 

1[  Cul-math,  a  woman  with  fine  hair. 


4 


Rise 
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Rise,  moon  !  from  behind  thy  clouds ;  ftars  of  the  night  appear ! 
Lead  me,  fome  light,  to  the  place  where  my  love  refls  from  the 
toil  of  the  chace  !  his  bow  near  him,  unftrung  j  his  dogs  panting 
around  him.  But  here  I  mufl  fit  alone,  by  the  rock  of  the  mofly 
ftream.  The  ftream  and  the  wind  roar ;  nor  can  I  hear  the  voice 
of  my  love. 

Why  delays  my  Salgar,  why  the  fon  of  the  hill,  his  promife  ? 
Here  is  the  rock,  and  the  tree ;  and  here  the  roaring  ftream.  Thou 
didft  promife  with  night  to  be  here.  Ah  !  whither  is  my  Salgar 
gone  ?  With  thee  I  would  fly,  my  father  ;  with  thee,  my  brother 
of  pride.  Our  race  have  long  been  foes  *  j  but  we  are  not  foes, 
O  Salgar! 

Cease  a  little  while,  O  wind  !  ftream,  be  thou  filent  a  while! 
let  my  voice  be  heard  over  the  heath  ;  let  my  wanderer  hear  me. 
Salgar!  it  is  I  who  call.  Here  is  the  tree,  and  the  rock.  Salgar, 
my  love  !    I  am  here.     Why  delayeft  thou  thy  coming  ? 

Lo  !  the  moon  appeareth.  The  flood  is  bright  in  the  vale.  The 
rocks  are  grey  on  the  face  of  the  hill.  But  I  fee  him  not  on  the 
brow ;  his  dogs  before  him  tell  not  that  he  is  coming.  Here  I 
muft  fit  alone. 

But  who  are  thefe  that  lie  beyond  me  on  the  heath  ?  Are  they 
my  love  and  my  brother  ? — Speak  to  me,  O  my  friends  !  they  anfwer 

not.     My  foul   is  tormented   with  fears. Ah  !    they  are  dead. 

Their  fwords  are  red  from  the  fight.  O  my  brother  !  my  brother  ! 
why  haft  thou  flain  my  Salgar  ?  why,  O  Salgar  !  haft  thou  flain 
my  brother  ?  Dear  v/ere  ye  both  to  me  !  what  fliall  I  fay  in  your 
praife  ?     Thou  wcrt   fair  on   the   hill  among   thoufands ;    he  was 

E  e  2  terrible 
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terrible  in  fight.  Speak  to  me;  hear  my  voice,  fons  of  my  love  I 
But  alas !  they  are  filent ;  filent  for  ever !  Cold  are  their 
breafts  of  clay ! 

On  !  from  the  rock  of  the  hill ;  from  the  top  of  the  windy 
mountain,  fpeak  ye  ghofts  of  the  dead  !  fpeak,  I  will  not  be  afraid. 
— \^^hither  are  ye  gone  to  reft  ?  In  what  cave  of  the  hill  fliall  I 
find  you  ?  No  feeble  voice  is  on  the  wind  :  no  anfwer  half-drowned 
in  the  ftorms  of  the  hill. 

I  SIT  in  my  grief.  I  wait  for  morning  in  my  tears.  Rear  the 
tomb,  ye  friends  of  the  dead ;  but  clofe  it  not  till  Colma  come.  My 
life  flies  away  like  a  dream  :  why  fliould  I  ftay  behind  ?  Here  fhall 
I  reft  with  my  friends,  by  the  ftream  of  the  founding  rock.  When 
night  comes  on  the  hill ;  when  the  wind  is  on  the  heath  ;  my  ghoft 
fliall  ftand  in  the  wind,  and  mourn  the  death  of  my  friends.  The 
hunter  ftiall  hear  from  his  booth.  He  fhall  fear  but  love  my  voice. 
For  fweet  fliall  my  voice  be  for  my  friends ;  for  pleafant  were  they 
both  to   me. 

Such  was  thy  fong,  Minona  foftly-blufliing  maid  of  Torman. 
Our  tears  defcended  for  Colma,  and  our  fouls  were  fad. — Ullin  came 
with  the  harp,  and  gave  the  fong  of  Alpin. — The  voice  of  Alpin 
was  pleafant :  the  foul  of  Ryno  was  a  beam  of  fire.  But  they  had 
refted  in  the  narrow  houfe  :    and  their  voice  was  not  heard  in  Selma. 

Ullin  had  returned  one  day  from  the  chace,  before  the  heroes 

fell.  He  heard  their  ftrife  on  the  hill ;  their  fong  was  foft  but  fad. 
They  mourned  the  fall  of  Morar,  firft  of  mortal  men..  His  foal 
was  like  the  foul  of  Fingal ;  his  fword  like  the  Iword  of  Olcar. — 
But  he  fell,  and  his  father  mourned  :     his  fifter's  eyes  were  full  of 

tears. Minona's   eyes  were  full  of  tears,  the  fifter  of  car-borne 

Morar. 
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Morar.  She  retired  from  the  fong  of  Ullin,  like  the  moon  in  the 
weft,  when  flie  forefees  the  fhower,  and  hides  her  fair  head  in  a 
cloud. — I  touched  the  harp,  with  Ullin ;  the  fong  of  mourning  rofe. 

Ryno. 

The  wind  and  the  rain  are  over  :  calm  is  the  noon  of  day.  The 
clouds  are  divided  in  heaven.  Over  the  green  hills  flies  the  incon- 
ftant  fun.  Red  through  the  ftony  vale  comes  down  the  ftream  of 
the  hill.  Sweet  are  thy  murmurs,  O  ftream  !  but  more  fweet  is 
tlie  voice  I  hear.  It  is  the  voice  of  Alpin,  the  fon  of  the  fong, 
mourning  for  the  dead.  Bent  is  his  head  of  age,  and  red  his  tear- 
ful eye.  Alpin,  thou  fon  of  the  fong,  why  alone  on  the  filent  hill  ? 
why  complaineft  thou,  as  a  blaft  in  the  wood  ;  as  a  wave  on  the 
lonely  fliore  ? 

Alpin. 
My  tears,  O  Ryno  !  are  for  the  dead  ;  my  voice,  for  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  grave.  Tall  thou  art  on  the  hill ;  fair  among  the  fons 
of  the  plain.  But  thou  flialt  fall  like  Morar  *;  and  the  mourner 
fliall  fit  on  thy  tomb.  The  hills  fliall  know  thee  no  more ;  tliy 
bow  fliall  lie  in  the  hall,  unftrung. 

Thou  wert  fwift,  O  Morar  !  as  a  roe  on  the  hill ;  terrible  as  a 
meteor  of  fire.  Thy  wrath  was  as  the  ftorm.  Thy  fword  in  battle, 
as  lightning  in  the  field.  Thy  voice  was  like  a  ftream  after  rain  ; 
like  thunder  on  diftant  hills.  Many  fell  by  thy  arm  i  they  were  con- 
fumed  in  the  flames  of  thy  wrath. 

But  when  thou  didft  return  from  war,  how  peaceful  was  thy 
brow  !     Thy  face  was  like  the  fun  after  rain  ;  like  the  moon  in  the 

*  Mor  er,  great  m",n. 

filence 
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lUence  of  niglit ;    calm  as  the  brc?.fl  of  the  lake  when  the  loud 
wind  is  kid. 

Narrow  is  thy  dwelling  now;  dark  the  place  of  thine  abode. 
\\'ith  three  fteps  I  compafs  thy  grave,  O  thou  who  waft  fo  great 
before  !  Four  ftones,  with  their  heads  of  mofs,  are  the  only  memo- 
rial of  thee.  A  tree  with  fcarce  a  leaf,  long  grafs  which  whiftles 
in  the  wind,  mark  to  the  hunter's  eye  the  grave  of  the  mighty 
■\Iorar.  Morar  !  thou  art  low  indeed.  Thou  haft  no  mother  to 
mourn  thee ;  no  maid  with  her  tears  of  love.  Dead  is  fhe  that 
brought  thee  forth.     Fallen  is  the  daughter  of  Morglan. 

Who  on  his  ftaff  is  this  r  who  is  this,  whofe  head  is  white  with 
age,  whofe  eyes  are  red  with  tears,  who  quakes  at  every  ftep. — It  is 
thy  father  *,  O  Morar  !  the  father  of  no  fon  but  thee.  He  heard 
of  thy  fame  in  battle  j  he  heard  of  foes  difperfed.  He  heard  of 
Morar's  fame ;  why  did  he  not  hear  of  his  wound  r  Weep,  thou 
father  of  Morar  !  weep  ;  but  thy  fon  heareth  thee  not.  Deep  is  the 
lleep  of  the  dead  ;  low  their  pillow  of  duft.  No  more  iTiall  he  hear 
thy  voice  ;  no  more  fliall  he  awake  at  thy  call.  When  lliall  it  be 
morn  in  the  grave,  to  bid  the  flumberer  awake  .'' 

Farewel,  thou  braveft  of  men  !  thou  conqueror  in  the  field  ! 
hut  the  field  fliall  fee  thee  no  more ;  nor  the  dark  wood  be  lightened 
with  the  fplendor  of  thy  fteel.  Thou  haft  left  no  fon.  Kut  the 
fong  fhall  preferve  thy  name.  Future  times  fliall  hear  of  thee;  ihey 
fhall  hear  of  the  fallen  Morar. 

The  grief  of  all  arofe,  but  moft  the  burfting  figh  of  Armin -f-. 
He  remembers  the  death  of  his  fon,   who  fell   in   the   d.ivs  of  his 

*  Torman,  the  fon  ofCaithul,  lord  of  king  of  Gorms,  i.e.  ioc  l/u^i^nj,  fuppokd 
I-mora,  one  of  the  wenern  ifles.  to  be  one  of  the  Hebrides. 


t  Armiii,  a  hao.    He  was  chief  or  petty 


youth. 
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youth.  Carmor  *  was  near  the  hero,  the  chief  of  the  ccchoing  Gal- 
mal.  Why  burfts  the  figh  of  Armin,  he  faid  ?  Is  there  a  caufe  to 
mourn  ?  The  fbng  comes,  with  its  mufic,  to  melt  and  pleafe  the 
foul.  It  is  like  foft  mift,  that,  riling  from  a  lake,  pours  on  the  fi- 
lent  vale ;  the  green  flowers  are  filled  with  dew,  but  the  fun  re- 
turns in  his  ftrength,  and  the  mift  is  gone.  Why  art  thou  fad,  O 
Armin,  chief  of  fca-furrounded  Gorma? 

Sad!  I  am  indeed  :  nor  fmall  my  caufe  of  woe  ! — Carmor,  thou 
haft  loft  no  fon  ;  thou  haft  loft  no  daughter  of  beauty.  Colgar  the 
valiant  lives  i  and  Annira  faireft  maid.  The  boughs  of  thy  family 
flourift,  O  Carmor  !  but  Armin  is  the  laft  of  his  race.  Dark  is  thy 
bed,  O  Daura  !  and  deep  thy  fleep  in  the  tomb. — When  flialt  thou 
awake  with  thy  fongs  ?  with  all  thy  voice  of  mufic  ?     V 

Rise,  winds  of  autumn,  rife;  blow  upon  the  dark  heath  !  ftreams 
of  the  mountains,  roar  !  howl,  ye  tempefts,  in  the  top  of  the  oak  ! 
walk  through  broken  clouds,  O  moon  !  ihow  by  intervals  thy  pale 
face  !  bring  to  my  mind  that  fad  night,  when  all  my  children  fell ; 
when  Arindal  the  mighty  fell ;  when  Dura  the  lovely  failed. 

Daura,  my  daughter  !  thou  wert  fair;  fair  as  the  moon  on  the 
hills  of  Fura  -f  j  white  as  the  driven  fnow ;  fweet  as  the  breath- 
ing gale.  Arindal,  thy  bow  was  ftrong,  thy  fpear  was  fwift  in 
the  field  :  thy  look  was  like  mift  on  the  v/ave  ;  thy  fhield,  a  red 
cloud  in  a  ftorm.  Armar,  renowned  in  war,  came,  and  fought 
Daura's  love ;  he  was  not  long  denied ;  fair  was  the  hope  of  their 
friends. 

*  Cear-mor,  a  tall  dark-complexictud  man.         f  Fuar-a,  coU  Ijlaiid. 

TT-RATH,. 
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Erath,  fon  of  Odgal,  repined  j  for  his  brother  was  flain  by 
Armar.  He  came  dilguifed  Uke  a  fon  of  the  fea  :  fair  was  his  fkiff 
on  the  wave  ;  white  his  locks  of  age  ;  cahn  his  ferious  brow.  Fair- 
eft  of  women,  he  faid,  lovely  daughter  of  Armin  !  a  rock  not  diftant 
in  tlie  fea,  bears  a  tree  on  its  fide  j  red  fliines  the  fruit  afar.  There 
Armor  waits  for  Daura.  I  came  to  carry  his  love  along  the  roll- 
ing fea. 

She  went  J  and  flie  called  on  Armar.  Nought  anfwered,  but  the 
fon  *  of  the  rock.  Armor,  my  love  !  my  love !  why  tormenteft 
thou  me  with  fear  ?  hear,  fon  of  Ardnart,  hear  :  it  is  Daura  who 
calleth  thee  !  Erath  the  traitor  fled  laughing  to  the  land.  She 
lifted  up  her  vice,  and  cried  for  her  brother  and  her  father.  Ariu- 
dal !  Armin  !  none  to  relieve  your  Daura. 

Hek  voice  came  over  the  fea.  Arindal  my  fon  defccnded  from 
the  hill ;  rough  in  the  fpoils  of  the  chace.  His  arrows  rattled  by 
his  fide  i  his  bow  was  in  his  hand  :  five  dark  gray  dogs  attended  his 
fteps.  He  faw  fierce  Erath  on  the  fliore  :  he  feized  and  bound 
him  to  an  oak.  Thick  fly  the  thongs  -f-  of  the  hide  around  his 
limbs  i  he  loads  the  wind  with  his  groans. 

Arindal  afcends  the  deep  in  his  boat,  to  bring  Daura  to  land. 
Armar  came  in  his  wrath,  and  let  fly  the  gray-feathered  fliaft.  It 
fung;  it  lunk  in  thy  heart,  O  Arindal  my  fon  !  for  Erath  the  trai- 
tor thou  diedft.     The  oar  is  ftopped  at  once ;  he  panted  on  the  rock 

*  By  tre  fon  of  the  loci  the  poet  means  count,    called    it   msc-ta!!a  ;    the  fen  v-ho 

the  ecchoing  back  of  the  human  voice  from  divdls  in  the  rock. 

a  roclc.     The  vulgar  were  of  opinion,  that         f  The  poet  here  only  means  that  Er- 

tbis  repetition  of  found  was  made  by  a  fpi-  ath  was  bound  with  leathern  thongs. 


.'it  within  the  roc'r; ;  and  they,  on  that  ac- 


and 
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.  and  expired.     What  is  thy  grief,  O  Daura,  when  round  thy  feet  is 
poured  thy  brother's  blood. 

The  boat  is  broken  in  twain  by  the  weaves.  Armar  plunges  into 
the  fea,  to  refcue  his  Daura  or  die.  Sudden  a  blafl:  from  the  hill 
comes  over  the  waves.     He  funk,  and  he  rofe  no  more. 

Alone,  on  the  fea-beat  rock,  my  daughter  was  heard  to  com- 
plain. Frequent  and  loud  were  her  cries  j  nor  could  her  father  re- 
lieve her.  All  night  I  flood  on  the  jQiore.  I  faw  her  by  the  faint 
beam  of  the  moon.  All  night  I  heard  her  cries.  Loud  was  the 
wind;  and  the  rain  beat  hard  on  the  fide  of  the  mountain.  Before 
morning  appeared,  her  voice  was  weak.  It  died  away,  like  the 
evening-breeze  among  the  grafs  of  the  rocks.  Spent  with  grief  flie 
expired.  And  left  thee  Armin  alone  :  gone  is  my  flrength  in  the 
war,  and  fallen  my  pride  among  women. 

When  the  ftorms  of  the  mountain  come;  when  the  north  lifts 
the  waves  on  high  ;  I  fit  by  the  founding  fliore,  and  look  on  the 
fatal  rock.  Often  by  the  fetting  moon  I  fee  the  ghofts  of  my  chil- 
dren. Half-viewlefs,  they  walk  in  mournful  conference  together. 
Will  none  of  you  fpeak  in  pity  ?  They  do  not  regard  their  father. 
I  am  fad,  O  Carmor,  nor  fmall  my  caufe  of  woe  ! 

Such  were  the  words  of  the  bards  in  the  days  of  the  fong  ;  when 
the  king  heard  the  mufic  of  harps,  and  the  tales  of  other  times.  The 
chiefs  gathered  from  all  their  hills,  and  heard  the  lovely  found. 
They  praifed  the  voice  *  of  Cona  !  the  firfi:  among  a  thoufand  bards. 
But  age  is   now  on  my  tongue ;  and  my  foul  has  failed.     I  hear, 

*  Offian  is  fomctimes  poetically  called  the  voice  of  Cona. 

F  f  fometimes, 
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fometimes,  the  ghofts  of  bards,  and  learn  their  pleafant  fong.  But 
memory  fails  on  my  mind  j  I  hear  the  call  of  years.  They  fay,  as 
they  pafs  along,  why  does  Offian  fing  ?  Soon  fliall  he  lie  in  the  nar- 
row houfe,  and  no  bard  fiiall  raife  his  fame. 

Roll  on,  ye  dark-brown  years,  for  ye  bring  no  joy  on  your 
courfe.  Let  the  tomb  open  to  Offian,  for  his  ftrength  has  failed. 
The  fens  of  the  fong  are  gone  to  reft ;  my  voice  remains,  like  a 
blaft,  that  roars,  lonely,  on  a  fea-furrounded  rock,  after  the  winds 
are  laid.  The  dark  mofs  whiftles  there,  and  the  diftant  mariner 
fees  the  waving  trees. 
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PLEASANT  is  the  voice  of  thy  fong,  thou  lonely  dweller 
of  the  rock.  It  comes  on  the  found  of  the  ftream,  along  the 
narrow  vale.  My  foul  awakes,  O  ftranger  !  in  the  midft  of  my  hall. 
I  ftretch  my  hand  to  the  fpear,    as  in  the  days  of  other  years. — I 


*  This  piece,  as  many  more  of  Oflian's 
compofitions,  is  addrefled  to  one  of  the  firft 
Chriftian  miflionaries. — The  flory  of  the 
poem  is  handed  down,  by  tradition,  thus — 
III  the  country  of  the  Britons  between  the 
walls,  two  chiefs  lived  in  the  days  of  Fin- 
gal,  Dunthalmo,  lord  of  Teutha,  fuppofcd 
to  be  the  Tweed  j  and  Rathmor,  who 
dwelt  at  Clutha,    well  known  to   be  the 

river   Clyde. Rathmor  was   not  more 

renowned  for  his  generofity  and  hofpitality, 
than  Dunthalmo  was  infamous  for  his 
cruelty  and  ambition. — Dunthalmo,  thro* 
envy,  or  on  account  of  fome  private  feuds, 
which  fubfifted  between  the  families,  mur- 
dered Cathmor  at  a  feaft;  but  being  after- 
wards touched  with  rcniorfe,  he  educated 
the  two  fons  of  Rarhmor,  Calthon  and 
Culjnar,  in  his  own  houfe. — Thsy  grow- 

Ff 


ingup  to  man's  eftate,  dropped  fome  hints 
that  they  intended  to  revenge  the  death  of 
their  father,  upon  which  Dunthalmo  fhut 
them  up  in  two  caves  on  the  banks  of 
Teutha,  intending  to  take  them  ofF  pri- 
vately.— Colmal,  the  daughter  of  Dun- 
thalmo, who  was  fecretly  in  love  with 
Calthon,  helped  him  to  make  his  efcape 
from  prifon,  and  fled  with  him  to  Fingal, 
difguifed  in  the  habit  of  a  young  warrior, 
and   implored  his  aid  againft  Dunthalmo. 

Fingal  fent  Oflian  with  three  hundred 

men,  to  Colmar's  relief — Dunthalmo  hav- 
ing previoudy  rauidered  Colmar,  came  to 
a  battle  with  Offian  ;  but  he  was  killed  by 
that  hero,  and  his  army  totally  defeated. 

Calthon  married  Colmal,  his  deliverer^ 
and  Offian  returned  to  Morven. 

2  ft I  etch 
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ftretch  my  hand,  but  it  is  feeble  j  and  the  figh  of  my  bofom  grows. 
—Wilt  thou  not  liften,  fon  of  the  rock,  to  the  fong  of  Ollian  ? 
My  foul  is  full  of  other  times  ;  the  joy  of  my  youth  returns.  Thus 
the  fun  -f  appears  in  the  weft,  after  the  fteps  of  his  brightnefs  have 
moved  behind  a  ftorm ;  the  green  hills  lift  their  dewy  heads  :  the 
blue  ftreams  rejoice  in  the  vale.  The  aged  hero  comes  forth  on  his 
ftaff,  and  his  grey  hair  glitters  in  the  beam. 

Dost  thou  not  behold,  fon  of  the  rock,  a  fliield  in  Offian's  hall  ? 
It  is  marked  with  the  ftrokes  of  battle  ;  and  the  brightnefs  of  its 
boffes  has  failed.     That  fliield  the  great  Dunthalmo  bore,  the  chief 

of   ftreamy  Teutha. Dunthalmo   bore  it   in   battle,    before  he 

fell   by  OiTian's   fpear.       Liften,    fon  of  the   rock,    to  the  tale  of 
other  years. — 

Rathmor  was  a  chief  of  Clutha.  The  feeble  dwelt  in  his  hall. 
The  gates  of  Rathmor  were  never  clofed ;  his  feaft  wais  always 
fpread.  The  fons  of  the  ftranger  came,  and  blefled  the  generous 
chief  of  Clutha.  Bards  raifed  the  fong,  and  touched  the  harp  : 
and  joy  brightened  on  the  face  of  the  mournful. — Dunthalmo  came, 
in  his  pride,  and  ruilied  into  the  combat  of  Rathmor.  The  chief 
of  Clutha  overcame  :  the  rage  of  Dunthalmo  rofe — He  came,  by 
night,  with  his  warriors  ;  and  the  mighty  Rathmor  fell.  He  fell 
in  his  halls,  where  his  feaft  was  often  fpread  for  ftrangers.— — 

t  If  chance  the  radiant  fun  with  farcwel  — When  a  dreadful  ftorm  away  is  flit 

fweet  Through  the  broad  world  doth  fpread  his 
Extend  his  evening  beam,  the  fields  revive,  goodly  ray; 

The  birds  tlieir  notes  renew,  and   bleating  At  fight  whereof  each  biid  that  fits  on  fprav, 

herds  And  every  bead  that  to  his  den  was  fled, 

Attcft  their  joy,  that  h  11  and  valley  rings.  Come  forth  afrefli  out  of  their  late  difmay, 

Milton.  And  to  the  light  lift  up  their  drooping  head. 
— The  fair  fun-fliine  in  fummer's  dayj  Spencer. 

CoLMAR 
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CoLMAR  and  Calthon  were  young,  the  fons  of  car-borne  Rath- 
nior.  They  came,  in  the  joy  of  youth,  into  their  father's  hall. 
They  behold  him  in  his  blood,  and  their  burfting  tears  defcend.— 
The  foul  of  Dunthalmo  melted,  when  he  faw  the  children  of  youth; 
he  brought  them  to  Alteutha's  t  walls ;  they  grew  in  the  houfe  of 
their  foe. — They  bent  the  bow  in  his  prefence  j  and  came  forth  to 
his   battles. 

They  faw  the  fallen  walls  of  their  fathers;  they  faw  the  green 
thorn  in  the  hall.  Their  tears  defcended  in  fecret ;  and,  at  times, 
their  faces  were  mournful.  Dunthalmo  beheld  their  grief:  his 
darkening  foul  deligned  their  death.  He  clofed  them  in  two  caves, 
on  the  ecchoing  banks  of  Teutha.  The  fun  did  not  come  there 
with  his  beams ;  nor  the  moon  of  heaven  by  night.  The  fons  of 
Rathmor  remained  in  darknefs,  and  forefaw  their  death. 


The  daughter  of  Dunthalmo  wept  in  iilence,  the  fair-haired, 
blue-eyed  Colmal  ||.  Her  eye  had  rolled  in  fecret  on  Calthon  ;  his 
lovelinefs  fwelled  in  her  foul.  She  trembled  for  her  warrior ;  but 
what  could  Colmal  do  ?  Her  arm  could  not  lift  tlie  fpear ;  nor  was 
the  fword  formed  for  her  fide.  Her  white  breaft  never  rofe  beneath 
a  mail.  Neither  was  her  eye  the  terror  of  heroes.  What  canfl 
thou  do,  O  Colmal !  for  the  falling  chief  ? — Her  fteps  are  unequal ; 
her  hair  is  loofe  :    her   eye  looked  wildly  through  her  tears. — She 

t  Al-teutha,    or   rather   Balteutha,    the  the  univerfal  language  of  the  whole  ifland. 
town  cf  Tuned,  the  name  of  Dunthalmo's  ||  Caol-mhal,   a  uoma?!  uiih  fmaU  cye~ 

feat.     It  is  obfervable  that  all  the  names  brou-s;  fmall  eye-brows  were  a  diftintruifh- 

jn  this   poem,  are  derived  from  the  Gatic  ing   part  of  beauty  in  Oflian's  time  :    and 

language ;   which,  as  I  have  remarked  in  a  he  feldom  fails  to  give  them  to  the  fine 

preceding  note,  is  a  proof  that  it  was  once  women  of  his  poems. 

came. 
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came,  by  night,  to  the  hall  *  ;  and  armed  her  lovely  form  in  fleel  j 
the  fleel  of  a  young  warrior,  who  fell  in  the  firfl:  of  his  battles. — 
She  came  to  the  cave  of  Calthon,  and  loofed  the  thong  from 
his  hands. 

Arise,  fon  of  Rathmor,  flie  faid,  arife,  the  night  is  dark.  Let 
us  fly  to  the  king  of  Sclma  -f-,  chief  of  fallen  Clutha  !  I  am  the  fon 
of  Lamgal,  who  dwelt  in  thy  father's  hall.  I  heard  of  thy  dark 
dwelling  in  the  cave,  and  my  foul  arofe.  Arife,  fon  of  Rathmor, 
for  the  night  is  dark. 

Blest  voice  !  replied  the  chief,  comefl  thou  from  the  darkly- 
rolling  clouds  ?  for  often  the  ghofls  of  his  fathers  defcend  to  Cal- 
thon's  dreams,  fince  the  fun  has  retired  from  his  eyes,  and  darknefs 
has  dwelt  around  him.  Or  art  thou  the  fon  of  Lamgal,  the  chief 
I  often  faw  in  Clutha  ?  But  will  I  fly  to  Fingal,  and  Colmar  my 
brother  low  ?  Will  I  fly  to  Morven,  and  the  hero  clofed  in  night  ? 
No :  give  me  that  fpear,  fon  of  Lamgal,  Calthon  will  defend 
his   brother. 

A  THOUSAND  heroes,  replied  the  maid,  ftretch  their  fpears  round 
car-borne  Colmar.  What  can  Calthon  do  againft  a  hoft  fo  great  ? 
Let  us  fly  to  the  king  of  Morven,  he  will  come  with  battle.  His 
arm  is  ftretched  forth  to  the  unhappy ;  the  lightning  of  his  fword 
is  round  the  weak. — Aiilc,  thou  fon  of  Rathmor  ;  the  fhadows  will 
fly  away.  Dunthalmo  will  behold  thy  fteps  on  the  field,  and  thou 
mull:  fall  in  thy  youth. 

*  Tiat  is,  the  hall  whsre  the  arms  taken  as  more  proper  for  a  young  woman,  who 

from  enemies  were  hung  up  as  trophies,  cannot  be  fuppofed  ftrong  enough  to  carry 

Ofi:aii  is  very  careful  to  make  his  ftories  the  armour  of  a  fuil-groivn  warrior, 
probable;   for  he  makes  Colmal  put  on  the  t   Fingal. 

swms  of  a  youth  killed  in  his  firll  battle, 

4  The 
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The  fighing  hero  rofe ;  his  tears  defcend  for  car-borne  Cohnar. 
He  came  with  the  maid  to  Schiva's  hall ;  but  he  knew  not  that  it 
was  Colmal.  The  helmet  cover'd  her  lovely  face;  and  her  breaft 
rofe  beneath  the  fteel.  Fingal  returned  from  the  chace,  and  found 
the  lovely  ftrangers.  They  were  like  two  beams  of  light,  in  the 
midft  of  the  hall. 

The  king  heard  the  tale  of  grief;    and  turned  his   eyes  around. 
A  thoufand  heroes  half-rofe  before  him  ;  claiming  the  war  of  Teu- 
tha. — I  came  with  my  fpear  from   the   hill,    and  the  joy  of  battle 
rofe  in  my  breafl :    for  the   king  fpoke  to  OfTian  in  the  midll  cf 
the  people. 

Son  of  my  flrength,  he  faid,  take  the  fpear  of  Fingal;  go  to 
Teutha's  mighty  flream,  and  five  the  car-borne  Colmar. — Let  thy 
fame  return  before  thee  like  a  pleafant  gale ;  that  my  foul  may  re- 
joice over  my  fon,  who  renews  the  renown  of  our  fathers. — Offian  ! 
be  thou  a  florm  in  battle ;  but  mild  when  the  foes  are  low  ! — It 
was  thus  my  fame  arofe,  O  my  fon  ;  and  be  thou  like  Selma's  chief. 
— When  the  haughty  come  to  my  halls,  my  eyes  behold  them  not. 
But  my  arm  is  ftretched  forth  to  the  unhappy.  My  fword  defends 
the   weak. 

I  REJOICED  in  the  words  of  the  king  :  and  took  my  rattling 
arms. — Diaran  *  rofe  at  my  fide,    and  Dargo  -j-  king  of  /pears. — 

Three 

*  Diaran,  father  of  that   Connal   who  hunting  party.     The  lamentation   of  his 

was  unfortunately  icilled  by  Crimora,    his  miftrefs,  or  wife,  Mingala,  over  his  body, 

miArefs.  is  extant ;    but  whether  it  is  of  Oflian's 

f  Dargo,   the  fon  of  Collath,    is  cele-  conipofition,    I  cannot   determine.     It  is 

brated  in  other  poems  by  Offian.     He  is  generally  afcribed  to  him,  and  has  much  of 

faid  tQ  have  been  killed  by  a  boar  at  a  his  manner ;    but  fome  traditions  mention 

it 
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Three  hundred  youths  followed  our  fteps :  the  lovely  ftrangers  were 
at  my  fide.  Dunthalmo  heard  the  found  of  our  approach ;  he 
gathered  the  flrength  of  Teutha. — He  ftood  on  a  hill  with  his 
hoft ;  thev  were  like  rocks  broken  with  thunder,  when  their  bent 
trees  are  finged  and  bare,  and  the  ftreams  of  their  chinks  have  failed. 

The  flream  of  Teutha  rolled,  in  its  pride,  before  the  gloomy 
foe.  I  fent  a  bard  to  Dunthalmo,  to  offer  the  combat  on  the  plain  ; 
•but  he  fmiled  in  the  darknefs  of  his  pride. — His  unfettled  hoft 
moved  on  the  hill ;  like  the  mountain-cloud,  when  the  blaft  has 
entered  its  womb,  and  fcatters  the  curling  gloom  on  every  fide. 

Thev  brought  Colmar  to  Teutha's  bank,  bound  with  a  thoufand 
thongs.  The  chief  is  fad,  but  lovely,  and  his  eye  is  on  his  friends  ; 
for  we  flood,  in  our  arms,   on  the  oppolite  bank  of  Teutha.     Dun- 


it  as   an   imitation  by   fome    later    bard. 

As  it  has  fome  poetical  merit,  I  have 

fubjoineJ   it. 

'T^H  E  fpoufe  of  Dargo  comes  in  tears: 
for  Dargo  was  no  more  !  The  heroes 
figh  over  Lartho's  chief:  and  what  (hall 
fad  Mingala  do  .''  The  dark  foul  vanifhed 
like  morning  mift,  before  the  king  of 
fpears:  but  the  generous  glowed  in  his 
prefence  like  the  morning  flat. 

Who  was  the  faireft  and  moft  lovely  ? 
Who  but  Goliath's  Aately  fon  ?  Who  fat  in 
the  midft  of  the  wife,  but  Dargo  of  the 
mighty  deeds  ? 

Thy  hand  touched  the  trembling  harp : 
Thy  voice  was  foft  as  fummer-winds.— 
Ah  me  !  what  fliall  the  heroes  fay  ?  for 
Dargo  fell  before  a  boar.     Pale  is  the  love- 


ly cheek  ;  the  look  of  which  was  firm  in 
danger  ! — Why  h.-tfl  thou  failed  on  our 
hills,  thou  fa'rer  than  the  beams  cf  the  fun  ? 

The  daughter  of  Adonfion  was  lovely  in 
the  eyes  of  the  valiant ;  fhc  was  lovely  in 
their  eyes,  but  fhe  chofe  to  be  the  fpoufe 
of  Dargo. 

But  thou  art  alone,  Mingala  !  tlie  night 
is  coming  with  its  clouds  j  where  is  the 
bed  of  thy  repofe  ?  XVhcre  but  in  the 
tomb  of  Dargo.' 

Why  doft  thou  lift  the  {lone,  O  bard  ! 
why  doft  thou  fliut  the  narrow  houfe : 
Mingala's  eyes  arc  heavy,  bard  !  She  mud 
fleep  with  Dargo. 

l,a(l  night  I  heard  tlie  fong  of  joy  inTjar- 
tho's  lofty  hall.  But  filence  dwells  around 
my  bed.     Mingala  refls  with  Dargo. 

thalmo 
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thalmo  came  with  his  fpear,  and  pierced  the  hero's  fide  :    he  rolled 
on  the  bank  in  liis  blood,  and  wc  heard  his  broken  fighs. 

Calthon  ruflied  into  the  ftream :  I  bounded  forward  on  my 
fpear.  Teutha's  race  fell  before  us.  Night  came  rolling  down. 
Dunthalmo  refted  on  a  rock,  amidfl  an  aged  wood.  The  rage  of 
his  bofom  burned  againil  the  car-borne  Calthon. — But  Calthon  flood 
in  his  f^rief ;  he  mourned  the  fallen  Cohnar ;  Colmar  llain  in  youth, 
before  his  fame  arofe. 

I  BADE  the  fong  of  woe  to  rife,  to  footh  the  mournful  chief;  but 
he  flood  beneath  a  tree,  and  often  threw  his  fpear  on  earth. — The 
humid  eye  of  Colmal  rolled  near  in  a  fecret  tear :  fhe  forefaw  the 
fall  of  Dunthalmo,  or  of  Clutha's  battling  chief. 

Now  half  the  night  had  pafTed  away.  Silence  and  darknefs  were 
on  the  field  j  fleep  refled  on  the  eyes  of  the  heroes :  Calthon's 
fettlino  foul  was  fliU.     His  eyes  were  half-clofed;  but  the  murmur 

of  Teutha  had  not  yet  failed  in  his  ear.- Pale,  and  fliewing  his 

wounds,  the  ghofl  of  Colmar  came  :  he  bended  his  head  over  the 
hero,  and  railed  his  feeble  voice. 

Sleeps  the  fon  of  Rathmor  in  his  night,  and  his  brother  low? 
Did  we  not  rife  to  the  chace  together,  and  purfue  the  dark-brown, 
hinds  ?  Colmar  was  not  forgot  till  he  fell ;  till  death  had  blafted 
his  youth.  I  lie  pale  beneath  the  rock  of  Lona.  O  let  Calthon 
rife  !  the  morning  comes  with  its  beams ;  and  Dunthalmo  will  dif- 
honour  the  fallen. 

He  pafTed  away  in  his  blaft.  The  rifing  Calthon  faw  the  fleps  of 
his  departure. — He  rufhed  in  the  found  of  his  fleel ;  and  unhappy 
Colmal  rofe.     She  followed  her  hero  through  night,   and  dragged 
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her  fpear  behind. — But  when  Calthon  came  to  Lona's  rock,  he  found 
his  fallen  brother — The  rage  of  his  bofom  rofe,  and  he  ruftied 
among  the  foe.  The  groans  of  death  afcend.  They  clofe  around 
the  chief. — He  is  bound  in  the  midft,  and  brought  to  gloomy  Dun- 
thalmo. — The  fliout  of  joy  arofe  ;  and  the  hills  of  night  replied. — 

I  ftarted  at  the  found  :  and  took  my  father's  fpear.  Diaran  rofe 
at  my  lide ;  and  the  youthful  ftrength  of  Dargo.  We  mifl'ed  the 
chief  of  Clutha,  and  our  fouls  were  fad. — I  dreaded  the  departure 
of  my  fame ;    the  pride  of  my  valour  rofe. 

Sons  of  Morven,  I  faid,  it  is  not  thus  our  fathers  fought.  They 
refted  not  on  the  field  of  ftrangers,  when  the  foe  did  not  fall  before 
them. Their  ftrength  was  like  the  eagles  of  heaven;  their  re- 
nown is  in  the  fong.     But  our  people  fall  by  degrees,  and  our  fame 

begins  to  depart. What  lliall  the  king  of  Morven  fay,  if  OfTiaa 

conquers  not  at  Teutha  ?  Rife  in  your  fteel,  ye  warriors,  and  follow 
the  found  of  OfTian's  courfe.  He  will  not  return,  but  renowned,  to 
the  echoing  walls  of  Selma. 

Morning  rofe  on  the  blue  waters  of  Teutha;  Colmal  flood 
before  me  in  tears.  She  told  of  the  chief  of  Clutha  :  and  thrice 
the  fpear  fell  from  her  hand.  My  wrath  turned  againft  the  ftranger; 
for  my  foul  trembled  for  Calthon. 

Son  of  the  feeble  hand,  I  faid,  do  Teutha's  warriors  fight  with 
tears  .-'     The  battle  is   not  won  with  grief;     nor  dwells  the  figh  in 

the  foul  of  war. Go  to  the  deer  of  Carmun,  or  the  lowing  herds 

of  Teutha. — But  leave  thefe  arms,  thou  fon  of  fear ;  a  warrior  may 
lift  them  in  battle. 

I  TORE 
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I  tore  the  mail  from  her  fhoulders.     Her  fnowy  breaft  appeared. 
She  bent  her  red  face  to  the  ground. — I  looked  in  filence  to  the  chiefs. 
The  Ipear  fell  from  my  hand ;    and  the  figh  of  my  bofom  rofe. 
But  when  I  heard  the  name  of  the  maid,  my  crowding  tears  defcended. 
I  blefled  the  lovely  beam  of  youth,  and  bade  the  battle  move. — 

Whv,  foQ  of  the  rock,  fhould  OiTian  tell  how  Teutha's  warriors 
died  ?  They  are  now  forgot  in  their  land ;  and  their  tombs  are  not 
found  on  the  heath. — Years  came  on  with  their  tempefts  ;  and  the 
green  mounds  mouldered  away. — Scarce  is  the  grave  of  Dunthalmo 
f?en,  or  the  place  where  he  fell  by  the  fpear  of  Offian. — Some  gray 
warrior,  half  blind  with  age,  fitting  by  night  at  the  flaming  oak  of: 
the  hall,  tells  now  my  acfllons  to  his  fons,  and  the  fall  of  the  dark- 
Dunthalmo.  The  faces  of  youth  bend  fidelong  towards: his  voice; 
furprize  and  joy  burn  in  their  eyes. — 

I  FOUND  the  fon  *  of  Rathmor  bound  to  an  oak;  my  fword  cut 
the  thongs  from  his  hands.  And  I  gave  hun  the  white-bofomed 
Colmal. — They  dwelt  in  the  halls  of  Teutha  j  and  OfTian  retitrned 
to  Selma. 

*  Calthcn. 
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SELMA,  thy  halls  are  filent.  There  is  no  found  in  the  woods 
of  Morven.  The  wave  tumbles  alone  on  the  coaft.  The  fi- 
lent beam  of  the  fun  is  on  the  field.  The  daughters  of  Morven 
come  forth,  like  the  bow  of  the  fhower ;  they  look  towards  green 
Ullin  for  the  white  fails  of  the  king.  He  had  promifed  to  return, 
but  the  winds  of  the  north  arofe. 

Who  pours  from  the  eaftern  hill,  like  a  ftream  of  darknefs  ?  It 
is  the  hoft  ofLathmon.  He  has  heard  of  the  abfence  of  Fingal. 
He  trufts  in  the  wind  of  the  north.  His  foul  brightens  with  joy. 
Why  doft  thou  come,  Lathmon  ?  The  mighty  are  not  in  Selma. 
Why  comeft  thou  with  thy  forward  fpear  r  Will  the  daughters  of 
Morven  fight  ?  But  flop,  O  mighty  ftream,  in  thy  courfe  !  Does 
not  Lathmon  behold  thefe  fails  .''  Why  doft  thou  vanifh,  Lathmon, 

*  Lathmon  a  Brltifli  prince,  taking  ad-  cpifode  of  Nifus  and   Euryalus  in   Virgil's 

vantage  of    Fingal's     abfence  in  Ireland,  ninth  yEneid.     The  poem  opens,  with  the 

made  a  defcent  on  Morven,  and  advanced  firft  appearance  of  Fingal  on   the  coaft  of 

within   fight  of  Selma    the   royal    palace.  Morven,    and   ends,  it  may  be  fuppofcd, 

Fingal  arrived  in  the  mean  time,  and  Lath-  about  noon  the  next  day.     The  firft  para- 

mon   retreated   to  a  hill,  where  his  army  graph  is  in  a  lyric  meafure,  and  appears  to 

was  furprized  by  night,  and  himfelf  taken  have  been  fung,  of  old,  to  the  harp,  as  a 

prifoner  by   Ofllan   and  Gaul   the   fon   of  prelude  to  the  narrative  part  of  the  poem, 

Morni.     This  exploit  of  Gaul  and  Oflian  which  is  in  heroic  verfe. 
bears  a  near  refemblance  to  the  beautiful 

like 
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like  the  mlfl:  of  the  lake  ?  But  the  fqually  ftorm  is  behind  thee ; 
Fingal  purfues  thy  fteps ! 

The  king  of  Morven  ftarted  from  fleep,  as  we  rolled  on  the  dark- 
blue  wave.  He  flretched  his  hand  to  his  fpear,  and  his  heroes  rofe 
around-  We  knew  that  he  had  feen  his  fathers,  for  they  often  de- 
fcended  to  his  dreams,  when  the  fword  of  the  foe  rofe  over  the 
land ;  and  the  battle  darkened  before  us. 

Whither  haft  thou  fled,  O  wind,  faid  the  king  of  Morven? 
Doft  thou  ruftle  in  the  chambers  of  the  fouth,  and  purfue  the  fliower 
in  other  lands  ?  Why  doft  thou  not  come  to  my  fails  ?  to  the  blue 
face  of  my  feas  ?  The  foe  is  in  the  land  of  Morven,  and  the  king 
is  abfent.  But  let  each  bind  on  his  mail,  and  each  affume  his 
fhield.  Stretch  every  fpear  over  the  wave  j  let  every  fword  be  un- 
flieathed.  Lathmon  *  is  before  us  with  his  hoft :  he  that  fled  -{- 
from  Fingal  on  the  plains  of  Lona.  But  he  returns,  like  a  colleded 
ftream,'  and  his  roar  is  between  our  hills. 

Such  were  the  words  of  Fingal.  We  ruflied  into  Carmona's 
bay.  Oflian  afcended  the  hill ;  and  thrice  ftruck  his  bofly  fliield. 
The  rock  of  Morven  replied ;  and  the  bounding  roes  came  forth. 
The  foes  were  troubled  in  my  prefence  :  and  coUecflcd  their  darken- 
ed hoft ;  for  I  ftood,  like  a  cloud  on  the  hill,  rejoicing  in  the  arms 
of  my  youth. 

*  It  is  faid,  by  tradition,  that  it  was  the         f  He  alludes  to  a  battle  wherein  Fingal 

intelligence  of  Lathmon's   invafion,    that  had  defeated   Lathmon.     Tha  occafion  of 

occafioned   Fingal's    return  from  Ireland ;  this  firft  war,  between  thofe  heroes,  is  told 

though  Offian,  more  poetically,  afcribes  the  by  Offian   in   another    poem,    which   the 

caufc  of  Fingal's  knowledge  to  his  dream.  trandator  has  feen. 

MoUNI 
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Morn  I  *  fat  beneath  a  tree,  at  the  roaring  waters  of  Strumon -j- : 
his  locks  of  age  are  gray  :  he  leans  forward  on  his  flaffj  young 
Gaul  is  near  the  hero,  hearing  the  battles  of  his  youth.  Often  did 
he  rife,  in  the  fire  of  his  foul,  at  the  mighty  deeds  of  Morni. 

The  aged  heard  the  found  of  Oflian's  fhield  :  he  knew  the  fign 
of  battle.  He  flarted  at  once  from  his  place.  His  gray  hair  part- 
ed on  his  back.  He  remembers  the  actions  of  other  years.  My 
fon,  he  faid  to  fair  haired  Gaul,  I  hear  the  found  of  battle.  The 
king  of  Morven  is  returned,  the  fign  of  war  is  heard.  Go  to 
the  halls  of  Strumon,  and  bring  his  arms  to  Morni.  Bring  the 
arms  which  my  father  wore  in  his  age,  for  my  arm  begins  to  fail. 
Take  thou  thy  armour,  O  Gaulj  and  ruih  to  the  firflof  thy  battles. 
Let  thine  arm  reach  to  the  renown  of  thy  fathers.  Be  thy  courfe  in 
the  field,  like  the  eagle's  wing.  Why  fliouldil  thou  fear  death,  my 
fon  !  the  valiant  fall  with  fame ;  their  fhields  turn  the  dark  ftream 
of  danger  away,  and  renown  dwells  on  their  gray  hairs.  Doft  thou 
not  fee,  O  Gaul,  how  the  fteps  of  my  age  are  honoured  ?  Morni 
moves  forth,  and  the  young  meet  him,  with  reverence,  and  turn 
their  eyes,  with  filent  joy,  on  his  courfe.  But  I  never  fled  from 
danger,  my  fon  !  my  fword  lightened  through  the  darknefs  of  battle. 
The  ftranger  melted  before  me ;  the  m.ighty  were  blafted  in  my 
prefence. 

Gaul  brought  the  arms  to  Morni :  the  aged  warrior  covered  him- 
felf  with  fteel.     He  took  the  fpear   in  his  hand,  which  was  often 

*  Morni  was  chief  of  a  numerous  tribe,  two    herces    perfectly    reconciled    in    this 

in  the  days  of  Fingal  and  his  father  Com-  poem. 

hai.     The  laft  mentioned  hero  was  killed         f  ?>ii\x'-vaoni,J}ream  of  the  hill.     Here 

in  battle  againft    Morni's  tribe ;  but  the  the  proper  name  of  rivulet  in  the  neighr 

valour   and    condufl   of    Fingal    reduced  bourhood  of  Selma, 
ihem,  at  laft,  to  obedience.     We  find  the 

1  ilained 
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ftained  with  the  blood  of  the  valiant.  He  came  towards  Fingal, 
his  fon  attended  his  fteps.  The  fon  of  Comhal  rejoiced  over  the 
warrior,  when  he  came  in  the  locks  of  his  age. 

King  of  the  roaring  Strumon  !  faid  the  rifing  joy  of  Fingal ;  do 
I  behold  thee  in  arms,  after  thy  ftrength  has  failed  ?  Often  has 
Morni  ihone  in  battles,  like  the  beam  of  the  rifing  fun ;  when  he 
difperfes  the  florms  of  the  hill,  and  brings  peace  to  the  glittering 
fields.  But  why  didft  thou  not  reft  in  thine  age  ?  Thy  renown  is 
in  the  fong.  The  people  behold  thee,  and  blefs  the  departure  of 
mighty  Morni.  Why  didft  thou  not  reft  in  thine  age  ?  For  the  foe 
will  vanirti  before  Fingal. 

Son  of  Comhal,  replied  the  chief,  the  flrength  of  Morni's  arm 
has  failed.  I  attempt  to  draw  the  fword  of  my  youth,  but  it  re- 
mains in  its  place.  I  throw  the  fpear,  but  it  falls  fliort  of  the  mark  ; 
and  I  feel  the  weight  of  my  fhield.  We  decay,  like  the  grafs  of 
the  mountain,  and  our  ftrength  returns  no  more.  I  have  a  fon,  O 
Fingal,  his  foul  has  delighted  in  the  adtions  of  Morni's  youth  ;  but 
his  fword  has  not  been  lifted  againfl  the  foe,  neither  has  his  fame 
begun.  I  come  with  him  to  battle  ;  to  direft  his  arm.  His  re- 
nown will  be  a  fun  to  my  foul,  in  the  dark  hour  of  my  departure. 
O  that  the  name  of  Morni  were  forgot  among  the  people  !  that  the 
heroes  would  only  fay,  "  Behold  the  father  of  Gaul  !" 

King  of  Strumon,  Fingal  replied,  Gaul  fhall  lift  the  fword  in 
battle.  But  he  fliall  lift  it  before  Fingal ;  my  arm  (hzW  defend 
his  youth.  But  reft  thou  in  the  halls  of  Selma  j  and  hear  of  our 
renown.  Bid  the  harp  be  ftrung ;  and  the  voice  of  the  bard  arife, 
that  thofe   who  fall  may  rejoice  in   their  fame ;    and  the  foul  of 

Morni  brighten   with    gladnefs. OfTian  !    thou  haft  fought   in 

battles  : 
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battles  :  the  blood  of  ftrangers  is  on  thy  fpear :  let  thy  courfe  be 
with  Gaul  in  the  itrife  ;  but  depart  not  from  the  fide  of  Fingal ; 
lefl  the  foe  find  you  alone,  and  your  fame  fail  at  once. 

I  SAW  *  Gaul  in  his  arms,  and  my  foul  was  mixed  with  his  :  for 
the  fire  of  the  battle  was  in  his  eyes  !  he  looked  to  the  foe  with  joy. 
We  fpoke  the  words  offriendfliip  in  fecret;  and  the  lightning  of 
our  fwords  poured  together ;  for  we  drew  them  behind  the  wood, 
and  tried  the  ftrength  of  our  arms  on  the  empty  air. 


Night  came  down  on  Morven.  Fingal  fat  at  the  beam  of  tiie 
oak.  Morni  fat  by  his  fide  with  all  his  gray  waving  locks.  Their 
difcourfe  is  of  other  times,  and  the  adlions  of  their  fathers.  Three 
bards,  at  times,  touched  the  harp ;  and  Ullin  was  near  with  his 
fong.  He  fung  of  the  mighty  Comhal ;  but  darknefs  gathered  -{- 
on  Morni's  brow.  He  rolled  his  red  eye  on  Ullin  ;  and  the  fong  of 
the  bard  cgafed.  Fingal  obferved  the  aged  hero,  and  he  mildly 
Ipoke. 

Chief  of  Strumon,  why  that  darknefs?  Let  the  days  of  other 
years  be  forgot.  Our  fathers  contended  in  battle ;  but  we  meet  to- 
gether, at  the  feaft.  Our  fwords  are  turned  on  the  foes,  and  they 
melt  before  us  on  the  field.  Let  the  days  of  our  fathers  be  forgot, 
king  of  mofly  Strumon. 


*  Offian  fpeaks.  The  contraft  between 
the  old  and  young  heroes  is  ftron^ly  mark- 
ed. The  circumftance  of  the  latter's  draw- 
ing their  fwords  is  well  imagined,  and 
agrees  with  the  impatience  of  young  fol- 
diers,  juft  entered  upon  aftion, 

t  Ullin  had  chofen  ill  the  fubjcft  of  his 
fong.  The  darknefs  whkh  gathered  on  Moi~ 


«/';  Iroui,  did  not  proceed  from  any  diflike 
he  had  to  Comhal's  name,  though  they 
were  foes,  but  from  his  fear  that  the  fong 
would  awaken  Fingal  to  remembrance  of 
the  feuds  which  had  fubfifted  of  old  be- 
tween the  families.  Fingal's  fpeech  on 
this  occafion  abounds  with  generofity  and 
good  fenfe. 

2  King 
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King  of  Morven,  replied  the  chief,  I  remember  thy  father  with 
joy.  He  was  terrible  in  battle ;  the  rage  *  of  the  chief  was  deadly. 
IVIy  eves  were  full  of  tears,  when  the  king  of  heroes  fell.  The  va- 
liant fall,  O  Fingal,  and  the  feeWe  remain  on  the. hills.  How 
many  heroes  have  paffed  away,  in  the  days  of  Morni !  And  I  did 
not  fhun  the  battle  ;  neither  did  I  fly  from  the  ftrife  of  the  valiant. 

Now  let  the  friends  of  Fingal  reft;  for  the  night  is  around ;  that 
they  may  rife,  with  ftrength,  to  battle  againft  car-borne  Lathmon. 
I  hear  the  found  of  his  hoft,  like  thunder  heard  on  a  diftant  heath. 
Oflian !  and  fair-haired  Gaul  ?  ye  are  fwift  in  the  race.  Obferve 
the  foes  of  Fingal  from  that  woody  hill.  But  approach  them  not, 
your  fathers  are  not  near  to  fhield  you.  Let  not  your  fame  fall  at 
once.     The  valour  of  youth  may  fail. 

We  heard  the  words  of  the  chief  with  joy,  and  moved  in  the 
clang  of  our  arms.  Our  fteps  are  on  the  woody  hill.  Heaven  burns 
with  all  its  ftars.  The  meteors  of  death  fly  over  the  field.  The 
diftant  noife  of  the  foe  reached  our  ears.  It  was  then  Gaul  fpoke,  in 
his  valour ;  his  hand  half-unflieathed  the  fword. 

Son  of  Fingal,  he  faid,  why  burns  the  foul  of  Gaul  ?  My  heart 
beats  high.  My  fteps  are  difordered  ;  and  my  hand  trembles  on  my 
fword.  When  I  look  towards  the  foe,  my  foul  lightens  before  me, 
and  I  fee  their  fleeping  hoft.  Tremble  thus  the  fouls  of  the  valiant 
in  battles  of  the  fpear  ? How  would  the  foul  of  Morni  rife  if  we 

*  This  expreflion  is  ambiguous  in  the  tor  has  endeavoured  to  preferve  the  fame 
original.     It  either  fignifies  that  Comhal  ambiguity  in  the  verfion ;  as  it  was  pro- 
killed   many  in  battle,  or  that  he  was  im-  bably  defigned  by  the  poet. 
placable  in  bis  reientment.     The  tranfla- 

H  h  fhould 
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fhould  rudi  on  the  foe !  Our  renown  would  grow  in  the  fong  j  and 
our  fteps  be  Itately  in  the  eyes  of  the  brave. 

Son  of  Morni,  I  rephed,  my  foul  delights  in  battle.  I  delight 
to  fhine  in  battle  alone,  and  to  give  my  name  to  the  bards.  But 
what  if  the  foe  fhould  prevail ;  fliall  I  behold  the  eyes  of  the  king  ? 
They  are  terrible  in  his  difpleafure,  and  like  the  flames  of  death. — 
But  I  will  not  behold  them  in  his  wrath.  Offian  fliall  prevail  or 
fall.  But  fhall  the  fame  of  the  vanquiflied  rife  ? — They  pais  away 
like  a  Hiadow.  But  the  fame  of  Olfian  fliall  rife.  His  deeds  fliall 
be  like  his  fathers.  Let  us  rufli  in  our  arms  ;  fon  of  Morni,  let  us 
rufli  to  battle.  Gaul !  if  thou  fl:ialt  return,  go  to  Selma's  lofty 
wall.  Tell  to  Evirallin  *  that  I  fell  with  fame  j  carry  this  fword  to 
Branno's  daughter.  Let  her  give  it  to  Ofcar,  when  the  years  of 
his  youth  fliall  arile. 

Son  of  Fingal,  Gaul  replied  with  a  figh  ;  will  I  return  after  Of- 
fian is  low  ! — What  would  my  father  fay,  and  Fingal  king  of  men  ? 
The  feeble  would  turn  their  eyes  and  fay,  "  Behold  the  mighty 
Gaul  who  left  his  friend  in  his  blood  !"  Ye  fhall  not  behold  me,  ye 
feeble,  but  in  the  midfl:  of  my  renown.  Offian  !  I  have  heard  from 
my  father  the  mighty  deeds  of  heroes  ;  their  mighty  deeds  when 
alone ;  for  the  foul  iucreafes  in  danger. 

Son  of  Morni,  I  replied  and  flrode  before  him  on  the  heath,, 
our  fathers  fliall  praife  our  valour,  when  they  mourn  our  fall.  A 
beam  of  gladnefs  fliall  rife  on  their  fouls,  when  their  eyes  are  full 
of  tears.  They  will  fay,  "  Our  fons  have  not  fallen  like  the  grafs 
of  the  field,   for    they  fpread  death   around  them." But   why 

*  Oilian  had  married  her  a  little  time  lady  is  introduced,  as  an  epifode,  in  the 
before.     The  ftory  of  his  courtfhip  of  this     fourth  book  of  Fingal. 

I  fliould 
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lliould  wc  think  of  the  narrow  houfe  ?  The  fword  defends  the  va- 
liant. But  death  purfues  the  flight  of  the  feeble;  and  their  re- 
nown is  not  heard. 

We  ruOied  forward  through  night ;  and  came  to  the  roar  of  a 
ftream  which  bent  its  blue  courfe  round  the  foe,  through  trees  that 
ecchoed  to  its  noife ;  we  came  to  the  bank  of  the  ftream,  and  faw 
the  fleeping  hoft.  Their  fires  were  decayed  on  the  plain  ;  and  the 
lonely  ftep^s  of  their  fcouts  were  diftant  far.  I  ftretched  my  fpear 
before  me  to  fupport  my  fteps  over  the  ftream.  But  Gaul  took  my 
hand,  and  fpoke  the  words  of  the  valiant. 

Shall  *  the  fon  of  Fingal  ruOi  on  a  fleeping  foe  ?  Shall  he  come 
like  a  blaft  by  night  when  it  overturns  the  young  trees  in  fecret  ? 
Fingal  did  not  thus  receive  his  fame,  nor  dwells  renown  on  the  gray 
hairs  of  Morni,  for  aftions  like  thefe.  Strike,  Offian,  ftrike  the 
ftiield  of  battle,  and  let  their  thoufands  rife.  Let  them  meet  Gaul 
in  his  firft  battle,  that  he  may  try  the  ftrength  of  his  arm. 

My  foul  rejoiced  over  the  warrior,  and  my  burfting  tears  de- 
fcended.  And  the  foe  fliall  meet  Gaul,  I  faid  :  the  fame  of  Morni's 
fon  (Irall   arife.     But  rufh  not  too  far,  my  hero :  let    the  gleam  of 

thy  fteel   be  near  to  Ofiian.     Let  our  hands  join  in  flaughter. 

Gaul  !  doft  thou  not  behold  that  rock  ?  Its  gray  fide  dimly  gleams 
to  the  ftars.     If  the  foe  fiiall  prevail,  let  our  back  be  towards  the 

»  This  propofal  of  Gaul  is  much   more  ing  difmaycJ   with  the  found  of  Ofllan's 

noble,  and  more  agreeable  to  true  herolfm,  (hield,  which  was  the   common  fignal  of 

than   the  behaviour  of  Ulyffcs   and  Dio-  battle,  thought  that  Fingal's  whole  army 

med  in  the  Iliad,  or  that  of  Nifus  and  Eu-  came  to  attack  them  ;  fo  that   they  fly  m 

ryalus  in  the  ^neid.      What  his  valour  reality  from  an  army,  not  from  two  he- 

a„d  generof.ty  fuggefted  became  the  foun-  roes ;  which  reconciles  the  flory  to  pro- 

dation  of  his  fucccfs.     For  the  enemy  be-  bability. 

H  h  2  '■oc'^ 
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rock.     Then  fliall  they  fear  to  approach  onr  fpears  j  for  death  is  in 
our  hands. 

I  STRUCK  thrice  my  ecchoing  lliield.  The  flarting  foe  arole. 
We  rnrtied  on  in  the  found  of  our  arms.  Their  crouded  lleps  fly 
over  the  heath ;  for  they  thought  that  the  mighty  Finga]  came ; 
and  the  flrength  of  their  arms  withered  away.  The  found  of  their 
flight  was  hke  that  of  flame,  when  it  rushes  thro'  the  blafled  groves. 

It  was  then  the  fpear  of  Gaul  flew  in  its  flrength;  it  was  then 
his  fword  arole.  Cremor  fell ;  and  mighty  Lsth.  Dunthormo 
ftruggled  in  his  blood.  The  fl:eel  rulhed  through  Crotho's  fide,  as 
bent,  he  rofe  on  his  fpear  ;  the  black  fliream  poured  from  the  wound, 
and  hilled  on  the  half-extinguifhed  oak.  Cathmin  faw  the  fl:eps  of 
the  hero  behind  him,  and  alcended  a  blafl:ed  tree ;  but  the  fpear  pierced 
him  from  behind.  Shrieking,  panting,  he  fell  i  mofs  and  withered 
branches  purfue  his  fall,  and  ftrew  the  blue  arms  of  Gaul. 

Such  were  thy  deeds,  fon  of  Morni,  in  the  firft  of  thy  battles. 
Nor  flept  the  fword  by  thy  fide,  thou  lafl:  of  Fingal's  race  !  OfTian 
ruihed  forward  in  his  flrength,  and  the  people  fell  before  him ;  as 
the  grafs  by  the  flaff  of  the  boy,  when  he  whiflles  along  the  field, 
and  the  gray  beard  of  the  thiftle  falls.  But  carelefs  the  youth  moves 
on  ;  his  Heps  are  towards  the  defart. 

Gray  morning  rofe  around  us,  the  winding  ftreams  are  bright 
along  the  heath.  The  foe  gathered  on  a  hill ;  and  the  rage  of  Lath- 
mon  rofe.  He  bent  the  red  eye  of  his  wrath  :  he  is  filent  in  liis 
rifing  grief.  He  often  ftruck  his  bolfy  ihield ;  and  his  fteps  are  un- 
equal on  the  heath-  I  faw  the  diflant  darknefs  of  tlie  hero,  and  I 
fpoke  to  Morni's  fon. 

Car- 
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Car-borne  *  chief  of  Strumon,  dolt  thou  behold  the  foe  ?  They 
gather  on  the  hill  in  their  wrath.  Let  our  fteps  be  towards  the 
king-f-.  He  fliall  rife  in  his  ftrength,  and  the  hoft  of  Lathmon 
vanifti.  Our  fame  is  around  us,  warrior,  the  eyes  of  the  aged  ;{; 
will  rejoice.  But  let  us  fly,  fon  of  Morni,  Lathmon  delcends 
the  hill. 

Then  let  our  fteps  ||  be  flow,  replied  the  fair-haired  Gaul;  left 
the  foe  fiy,  with  a  fmile,  "  Behold  the  warriors  of  night,  they 
are,  like  ghofts,  terrible  in  darknefs,  but  they  melt  away  before  the 
beam  of  the  eaft."  Offian,  take  the  ihield  of  Gormar  who  fell  be- 
neath thy  fpear,  that  the  aged  heroes  may  rejoice,  when  they  ihall 
behold  the  aftions  of  their  fons. 

Such  were  our  words  on  the  plain,  when  Sulmatli  4-  came  to 
car-borne  Lathmon  :  Sulmath  chief  of  Dutha  at  the  dark-rollins 
ftream  of  Duvranna  §.  Why  doft  thou  not  rufli,  fon  of  Nuath, 
with  a  thouland  of  thy  heroes  ?  Why  doft  thou  not  defcend  witli 
thy  hoft,  before  the  warriors  fly  ?  Their  blue  arms  are  beaming  to 
the  rifing  light,  and  their  fteps  are  before  us  on  the  heath. 

Son 

*  Car-borne  is  atitle  of  honour  beftowed,  afterwards  rebelled  againft  Fingal,  which 

by  Offian,  indifcriminately  on  every  hero ;  might  be  fuppofed  to  have  bred  prejudices 

as  every  chief,  in  his  time,  kept  a  chariot  againft  him  in  the  breaft  of  Oflian.  But  as 

or  litter  by  way  of  ftate.  Gaul,   from  an  enemy,  became   Fingal's 

t  Fingal.  firmefl  friend  and  greateft  hero,   the  poet 

%  Fingal  and  Morni.  pafles  over  one  flip  in  his  condudl,  on  ac- 

I  The   behaviour  of  Gaul,  throughout  count  of  his  many  virtues. 

this  poem,  is  that  of  a  hero  in   the   moft         4.  Suil-mhath,  a  man  of  good  eye-fight. 

exalted  ft  nfe.  The  modefty  of  Offian,  con-  §  Dubh-bhranna,  aark  tnountain-ilream. 

cerning  his  own  anions,    is  not  lefs  re-  What  river  went  by  this  name,  in  the  days 

markable  than  his  impartiality  with  rtgard  of  Offian,  is  not  eafily  afcertained,  at  this 

to  Gaul,  for  it  is  well  known  that  Gaul  diftance  of  time.      A    river  in   Scotland, 

which 
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Son  of  the  feeble  hand,  faid  Lathmon,  flwll  my  hoft  defcend  ! 
They  *  are  but  two,  fon  of  Dutha,  and  fhall  a  thoufand  lift  their 
fteel !  Nuath  would  mourn,  in  his  hall,  for  the  departure  of  his 
fame.  His  eyes  would  turn  from  Lathmon,  when  the  tread  of  his 
feet  approached. 

Go  thou  to  the  heroes,  chief  of  Dutha,  for  I  behold  the  ftately 
fleps  of  OfTian.  His  fame  is  worthy  of  my  fleel ;  let  him  fight 
with  Lathmon. 

The  noble  Sulmath  came.  I  rejoiced  in  the  words  of  the  king. 
I  raifed  the  fhield  on  my  arm  ;  and  Gaul  placed  in  my  hand  the 
fword  of  Morni.  We  returned  to  the  murmuring  ftream  j  Lath- 
mon came  in  his  ftrength.  His  dark  hoft  rolled,  like  the  clouds,  be- 
hind him  :  but  the  fon  of  Nuath  was  bright  in  his  fleel. 

Son  of  Fingal,  faid  the  hero,  thy  fame  has  grown  on  our  fall. 
How  many  lie  there  of  my  people  by  thy  hand,  thou  king  of  men  ! 
Lift  now  thy  fpear  againft  Lathmon  ;  and  lay  the  fon  of  Nuath 
low.     Lay  him   low  among  his  people,  or   thou  thyfejf  mufl  fall. 


which  falls  into  the  fea  at  Banff,  ftill  re- 
tains the  name  of  IDuvran.  If  that  is  meant, 
by  Olfian,  in  this  paffage,  Lathmon  muft 
have  been  a  prince  of  the  Pidifh  nation,  or 
thofe  Caledonians  who  inhabited  of  old  the 
eaftern  coaft  of  Scotland. 

*  Ofllan  feldom  fails  to  give  his  heroes, 
though  enemies,  that  generofity  of  temper 
which,  it  appears  from  his  p:ems,  was  a 
confpicuous  part  of  his  own  charader. 
Thofe  who  too  much  defpife  their  enemies 
do  not  refledt,  that  the  more  they  take 
from  the  valour  of  their  foes,  the  lefs  me- 


rit they  have  themfelves  in  conquering 
them.  The  cuflom  of  depreciating  ene- 
mies is  not  altogether  one  of  the  refine- 
ments of  modern  heroifm.  This  railing 
difpofition  is  one  of  the  capital  faults  in 
Homer's  characlers,  which,  by  the  bye, 
cannot  be  imputed  to  the  poet,  who  kept 
to  the  manners  of  the  times  of  which  he 
wrote.  Milton  has  followed  Homer  in  this 
refpeft ;  but  railing  is  lefs  fliocking  in  in- 
fernal fpirits,  who  are  the  objecls  of  horror, 
than  in  heroes,  who  are  fct  up  as  patterns 
of  imitation. 

It 
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It  Aiall  never  be  told  in  my  halls  that  my  warriors  fell  in  my  pre- 
fence ;  that  they  fell  in  the  prefence  of  Lathmon  when  his  fword 
refted'  by  his  fide  :  the  blue  eyes  of  Cutha  *  would  roll  in  tears,  and 
her  fteps  be  lonely  in  the  vales  of  Dunlathmon. 

Neither  fhall  it  be  told,  I  replied,  that  the  fon  of  Fingal  fled. 
Were  his  fleps  covered  with  darknefs,  yet  would  not  Offian  fly;  his 
foul  would  meet  him  and  fay,  "  Does  the  bard  of  Selma  fear  the  foe  r" 
No  :  he  does  not  fear  the  foe.     His  joy  is  in  the  midft  of  battle. 

Lathmon  came  on  with  his  fpear,  and  pierced  the  fhield  of 
OlTian.  I  felt  the  cold  fteel  at  my  fide ;  and  drew  the  fword  of 
Morni;  I  cut  the  fpear  in  twain  ;  the  bright  point  fell  glittering  on 
the  ground.  The  fon  of  Nuath  burnt  In  his  wrath,  and  lifted  high 
his  founding  fliield.  His  dark  eyes  rolled  above  it,  as  bending  for- 
ward, it  (hone  like  a  gate  of  brafs.  But  Offian's  fpear  pierced  the 
brightnefs  of  its  boflfes,  and  funk  in  a  tree  that  rofe  behind.  The 
fhield  hung  on  the  quivering  lance !  but  Lathmon  fliU  advanced. 
Gaul  forefax^  the  fall  of  the  chief,  and  ftretched  his  buckler  before 
my  fword  ;  when  it  defcended,  in  a  ftream  of  light  over  the  king  of 
Dunlathmon. 

Lathmon  beheld  the  fon  of  Morni,  and  the  tear  ftarted  from  his 
eye  He  threw  the  fword  of  his  fathers  on  the  ground,  and  fpoke 
the' words  of  the  valiant.  Why  fliould  Lathmon  fight  againft  the 
firft  of  mortal  men  ?  Your  fouls  are  beams  from  heaven  ;  your  fwords 
the  flames  of  death.  Who  can  equal  the  renown  of  the  heroes, 
whofe  aaions  are  fo  great  in  youth  !  O  that  ye  were  in  the  halls  of 
Nuath,  in  the  green  dwelling  of  Lathmon !  then  would  my  father 
fay,  that  his  fon  did  not  yield  to  the  feeble.— But  who  comes,  a 

»  Cutha  appears  to  have  been  Lathmon's  wife  or  miflrefs.  . 
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mighty  ftream,  along  the  ecchoing  heath  ?  the  li;tl.:  hills  are  trou- 
bled before  him,  and  a  thoufand  ghofts  are  on  the  beams  of  his  fteel; 
the  ghofls  *  of  thofe  who  are  to  fall  by  the  arm  of  the  kins:  of  re- 
founding  jMorven. — Happy  art  thou,  O  Fingal,  thy  fons  Ihsil  fight 
thy  battles  ;  they  go  forth  before  thee ;  and  they  return  with  the 
fteps  of  their  renown. 

Fingal  came,  in  hismildnefs,  rejoicing  in  fecret  over  the  acHiions- 
of  his  fon.  Morni's  face  brightened  with  gladnefs,  and  his  aged  eyes 
look  faintly  through  the  tears  of  joy.  We  came  to  the  halls  of  Selma, 
and  fat  round  the  feafl  of  fliells.  The  niaids  of  the  fong  came  into  our 
prefence,  and  the  mildly  blufliing  Evirallin.  Her  dark  hair  fpreads 
on  her  neck  of  fnow,  her  eye  rolled  in  fecret  on  Offian  ;  (he  touched 
the  harp  of  mufic,  and  we  blefled  the  daughter  of  Branno. 

Fingal  rofe  in  his  place,  and  fpoke  to  Dunlathmon's  battling  king. 
The  fword  of  Trenmor  trembled  by  his  fide,  as  he  lifted  up  his 
mighty  arm.  Son  of  Nuath,  he  faid,  why  dofl:  thou  fearch  for  fame 
in  Morven  ?  We  are  not  of  the  race  of  the  feeble ;  nor  do  our  fwords 
gleam  over  the  weak.  When  did  we  come  to  Dunlathmon,  with 
the  found  of  war  ?  Fingal  does  not  delight  in  battle,  though  his 
arm  is  ftrong.  My  renown  grows  on  the  fall  of  the  haughty.  The 
lightning  of  my  fteel  pours  on  the  proud  in  arms.  The  battle  comes ; 
and  the  tombs  of  the  valiant  rife;  the  tombs  of  my  people  rife,  O 
my  fathers  !  and  I  at  laft  muft  remain  alone.  But  I  will  remain  re- 
nowned, and  the  departure  of  my  foul  (hall  be  one  ftream  of  light. 
Lathmon !  retire  to  thy  place.  Turn  thy  battles  to  other  lands. 
The  race  of  Morven  are  renowned,  and  their  foes  are  the  fons  of 
the  unhappy. 

*  It  was  thought,  in  Offian's  time,  that  traditions  concerning  this  opinion  are  dark 
each  perfon  had  his  attending  fpirit.     The     and  unfatiifatflory. 

O  I  T  FI  O  N  A  : 
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DARPCNESS  dwells  around  Dunlathmon,  though  the  moon 
fliews  half  her  face  on  the  hill.  The  daughter  of  night 
turns  her  eyes  away;  for  flie  beholds  the  grief  that  is  coming.— 
The  fon  of  Morni  is  on  the  plain  ;  but  there  is  no  found  in  the  hall. 

No 


*  Gaul,  the  fon  of  Morni,  attended 
Lathmon  into  his  own  country,  after  his 
being  defeated  in  Morven,  as  related  in 
the  preceding  poem.  He  was  kindly  en- 
tertained by  Nuiith,  the  father  of  Lath- 
mon, and  fell  in  love  with  his  daughter 
Oithona. The  lady  was  no  lefs  ena- 
moured of  Gaul,  and  a  day  was  fixed  for 
their  marriage.  In  the  mean  time  Fingal,  pre- 
paring for  an  expedition  into  the  country  of 
the  Biitons,  fentfor  Gaul.  He  obeyed,  and 
went ;  but  not  without  promifing  to  Oithona 
to  return,  if  hefurvived  the  w^r,  by  a  cer- 


tain day. — Lathmon  too  was  obliged  to 
attend  his  father  Nuiith  in  his  wars,  and 
Oithona  was  left  alone  at  Dunlathmon, 
the  feat  of  the  family. — Dunrommath,  lord 
of  Uthal,  fuppofed  to  be  one  of  the  Ork- 
neys, talcing  advantage  of  the  abfence 
of  her  friends,  came  and  carried  off,  by 
force,  Oithona,  who  had  formerly  reject- 
ed his  love,  into  Tromathon,  a  defarC 
ifland,  where  he  concealed  her  in  a  cave. 

Gaul  returned  on  the  day  appointed ; 
heard  of  the  rape,  and  failed  to  Troma- 
thon, to  revenge  himfelf  on  Dunrom- 
i  math. 
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No  long-ftreaming  *  beam  of  light  comes  trembling  through  the 
gloom.  The  voice  of  Oithona  -j-  is  not  heard  amidfi:  the  noife  of 
the  ftreams  of  Duvranna. 

Whither  art  thou  gone  in  thy  beauty,  dark-haired  daughter  of 
Nu'ith  ?  Lathmon  is  in  the  held  of  the  valiant,  but  thou  didft  pro- 
mife  to  remain  in  the  hall;  thou  didft  promife  to  remain  in  the  hall 
till  the  fon  of  Morni  returned.  Till  he  returned  from  Strumon,  to 
the  maid  of  his  love.  The  tear  was  on  thy  cheek  at  his  departure ; 
the  figh  rofe  in  fecret  in  thy  breaft.  But  thou  doll  not  come  to 
meet  him,  with  fongs,  with  the  lightly-trembling  found  of 
the  harp. 

Such  were  the  words  of  Gaul,  when  he  came  to  Dunlathmon's 
towers.  The  gates  were  open  and  dark.  The  winds  were  blufter- 
ing  in  the  hall.  The  trees  ftrowed  the  threlliold  with  leaves ;  and 
the  murmur  of  night  is  abroad. — Sad  and  filent,  at  a  rock,  the  fon 
of  Morni  fat :     his  foul  trembled  for  the  maid  ;    but  he   knew  not 

math.     When   he  landed,    he  found  Oi-  the  field  :    he   mourned    over   her,   raifed 

thona   difconfolate,     and   refolved    not  to  her   tomb,    and   returned  to  Morven. 

furvive  the  lofs  of  her  honour. — She  told  Thus   is  the  ftory  handed  down  by  tradi- 

hitn  the  ftory  of  her  misfortunes,  and  fhe  tion  ;    nor  is    it  given  with  any    material, 

fcarce  ended,    when  Dunrommath,    with  difference  in  the  poem,  which  opens  with 

his  followers,  appeared  at  the  further  end  Gaul's  return   to  Dunlathraon,    after  the 

of  the  i/land.      Gaul   prepared   to   attack  rape  of  Oithona. 
him,  recommending  to  Oithona  to  retire,  *  Some  gentle  taoer 

till  the  battle  was  over. — She  feemingly  vifit  us 

obeyed ;  but  fhe  fecretly  armed  herfelf,  rufh-  With  thy  long  levelled  rule  of  ftreaming 
cd  into  the  thickeft  of  the  battle,  and  was  light.  Milton. 

mortally    wounded.-Gaul    purfuing    the         +  Oi-th6na,  th  virgin  of  the  wave. 
flying  enemy,    found  her  juft  expiring  on 

I  whither 
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whither  to  turn  his  courfe.  The  fon  ^  of  Leth  flood  at  a  diftance", 
and  heard  the  winds  in  his  bufhy  hair.  But  he  did  not  raife  his 
voice,  for  he  faw  the  forrow  of  Gaul. 

Sleep  defcended  on  the  heroes.  The  vifions  of  night  arofe. 
Oithona  flood  in  a  dream,  before  the  eyes  of  Morni's  fon.  Her 
dark  hair  was  loofe  and  difordered  :  her  lovely  eye  rolled  in  tears. 
Blood  flained  her  fnowy  arm.  The  robe  half  hid  the  wound  of  her 
breaft.     She  flood  over  the  chief,  and  her  voice  was  heard. 

Sleeps  the  fon  of  Morni,  he  that  was  lovely  in  the  eyes  of 
Oithona  ?  Sleeps  Gaul  at  the  diflant  rock,  and  the  daughter  of 
Nuath  low  ?  The  lea  rolls  round  the  dark  ifle  of  Tromathon ;  I 
fit  in  my  tears  in  the  cave.  Nor  do  I  fit  alone,  O  Gaul,  the  dark 
chief  of  Cuthal  is  there.  He  is  there  in  the  rage  of  his  love. — And 
what  can  Oithona  do  ? 

A  ROUGHER  blaft  ruHied  through  the  oak.  The  dream  of  night 
departed.  Gaul  took  his  afpen  fpear ;  he  flood  in  the  rage  of  wrath. 
Often  did  his  eyes  turn  to  the  eaft,  and  accufe  the  lagging  light. — 
At  length  the  morning  came  forth.  The  hero  lifted  up  the  fail. 
The  winds  came  ruflling  from  the  hill ;  and  he  bounded  on  the 
waves  of  the  deep. — On  the  third  day  arofe  Tromathon  *,  like  a 
blue  fliield  in  the  midfl  of  the  fea.     The  white  wave  roared  againfl 

X  Morlo,  the  fon  of  Leth,  is  one  of  Thenfwell'd  tofightPhEeacia'sdufky  coafl, 
Fingal's   moft   famous   henses.      He   and     And  woody  mountains  half  in  vapours  loft;. 

That  lay  before  him  indiflindt  and  vaft. 
Like  a  broad  fhield  amid  the  watry  waftc. 


three  other  men  attended  Gaul  on  his  ex- 
pedition to  Tromathon. 

Txiri  <l>2trx4iv,——  t    Trom-thon,    fjiavy  or  deep-founding 
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its  rocks;    fad  Oithona  fat  on  the  coaft.     She  looked  on  the  rolling 

waters,  and  her  tears  defcend. But  when   fhe  faw  Gaul  in  his 

arms,  (he  ftarted  and  turned  her  eyes  away.  Her  lovely  cheek  is 
bent  and  red ;  her  white  arm  trembles  by  her  fide. — Thrice  flic 
ftrove  to  fly  from  his  prefence ;  but  her  fteps  failed  her  as 
fhe  went. 

Daughter  of  Nuath,  faid  the  hero,  why  doft  thou  fly  from 
Gaul  ?  Do  my  eyes  fend  forth  the  flame  of  death  ?  Or  darkens  hatred 
in  my  foul  ?  Thou  art  to  me  the  beam  of  the  eaft  rifing  in  a  land 
unknown.  But  thou  covereft  thy  face  with  fadnefs,  daughter  of 
high  Dunlathmon  !  Is  the  foe  of  Oithona  near  f  My  foul  burns 
to   meet  him  in   battle.     The  fword  trembles  on  the  fide  of  Gaul, 

and  longs  to  glitter  in  his  hand, Speak,  daughter  of  Nuath,  doft 

thou  not  behold  my  tears  ? 

Car-borne  chief  of  Strumon,  replied  the  fighing  maid,  why 
comell:  thou  over  the  dark-blue  wave  to  Nuath's  mournful  daughter  ? 
Why  did  I  not  pafs  away  in  fecret,  like  the  flou'er  of  the  rock,  that 
lifts  its  fair  head  unfeen,  and  flrows  its  withered  leaves  on  the 
blafl  ?  Why  didlT:  thou  come,  O  Gaul,  to  hear  my  departing  figh  ? 
I  pafs  away  in  my  youth;  and  my  name  fhall  not  be  heard. 
Or  it  will  be  heard  with  forrow,  and  the  tears  of  Nuath  will  fall. 
Thou  wilt  be  fad,  fon  of  Morni,  for  the  fallen  fame  of  Oithona. 
But  fhe  fhall  fleep  in  the  narrow  tomb,    far  from  the  voice  of  the 

mourner. Why  didfl:  thou  come,  chief  of  Strumon,   to  the  fea- 

beat  rocks  of  Tromathon. 

I  CAME  to  meet  thy  foes,  daughter  of  car-borne  Nuath!  the  death 

of  Cuthal's  chief  darkens  before  me;    or  Mornis  fon  fhall  fall. — 

Oithona  !  when  Gaul  is  low,  ralfe  my  tomb  on  that  oozy  rock;  and 

r  when 
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when  the  dark-bounding  Ihip  fliall  pafs,  call  the  fons  of  the  fea ;  call 
them,  and  give  this  fword,  that  they  may  carry  it  to  Morni's  hall ; 
that  the  grey-haired  hero  may  ceafe  to  look  towards  the  defart  for 
the  return  of  his  fon. 

And  fhall  the  daughter  of  Nuath  live,  flie  replied  with  a  burfting 
figh  ?  Shall  I  live  in  Tromathon,  and  the  fon  of  Morni  low  ? 
My  heart  is  not  of  that  rock ;  nor  my  foul  carelefs  as  that  fea, 
which  lifts  its  blue  waves  to  every  wind,  and  rolls  beneath  the 
ftorm.  The  blaft  which  fliall  lay  thee  low,  fhall  fpread  the 
branches  of  Oithona  on  earth.     We  fliall   wither  together,    fon  of 

car-borne  Morni ! The  narrow  houfe  is  pleafant  to  me,  and  the 

gray  flone  of  the  dead  :  for  never  more  will  I  leave  thy  rocks,  fea- 
furiounded  Tromathon  ! — Night  *  came  on  with  her  clouds,  after 
the  departure  of  Lathmon,  when  he  went  to  the  wars  of  his  fathers, 
to  the  mofs-covered  rock  of  Duthormoth  ;  night  came  on,  and  I  fat 
in  the  hall,  at  the  beam  of  the  oak.  The  wind  was  abroad  in  the 
trees.  I  heard  the  found  of  arms.  Joy  rofe  in  my  face;  fori 
thought  of  thy  return.  It  was  the  chief  of  Cuthal,  the  red-haired 
ftrength  of  Dunrommath.  His  eyes  rolled  in  fire  :  the  blood  of  my 
people  was  on  his  fword.     They  who  defended  Oithona  fell  by  the 

gloomy  chief. What  could  I  do  ?    My  arm  was  weak  ;    it  could 

not  lift  the  fpear.  He  took  me  in  my  grief,  amidft  my  tears  he 
raifed  the  fail.     He  feared  the  returning  ftrength  of  Lathmon,  the 

brother  of  unhappy   Oithona. But  behold,  he  comes  with  his 

people  !  the  dark  wave  is  divided  before  him  ! — V/hither  wilt  thou 
turn  thy  fteps,  fon  of  Morni  ?  Many  are  the  warriors  of  Dun- 
rommath ! 

*  Oithona  relates  how  flie  was  caixled  away  by  Dunrommath, 

My 
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Mv  fteps  never  turned  from  battle,  replied  the  hero,  as  he  un- 
fl:ieathed  his  Iword ;  and'  will  I  begin  to  fear,  Oithona,  when  thy 
foes  are  near  ?  Go  to  thy  cave,  daughter  of  Nuath,  till  our  battle 
ceafe.  Son  of  Leth,  bring  the  bows  of  our  fathers  ;  and  the  found- 
ing quiver  of  Morni.  Let  our  three  warriors  bend  the  yew.  Our 
felves  will  lift  the  fpcar.  They  are  an  holt  on  the  rock ;  but  our 
fouls  are  flrong. 

The  daughter  of  Nuath  went  to  the  cave:  a  troubled  joy  rofe 
on  her  mind,  like  the  red  path  of  the  lightning  on  a  ftormy  cloud. 
— Her  foul  was  refolved,  and  the  tear  was  dried  from  her  wildly- 
looking  eye. — Dunrommath  flowly  approached  ;  for  he  faw  the  fon 
of  Morni.  Contempt  contrafted  his  face,  a  Imile  is  on  his  dark- 
brown  cheek ;  his  red  eye  rolled,  half-conceal'd,  beneath  his 
fliaggy   brows. 

Whence  are  the  fons  of  the  fea,  begun  the  gloomy  chief? 
Have  the  winds  driven  you  to  the  rocks  of  Tromathon  ?  Or  come 
you  in  fearch  of  the  white-handed  daughter  of  Nuath  ?  The  fons 
of  the  unhappy,  ye  feeble  men,  come  to  the  hand  of  Dunrommath. 
His  eye  fpares  not  the  weak ;  and  he  delights  in  the  blood  of 
ftrangers.  Oithona  is  a  beam  of  light,  and  the  chief  of  Cuthal 
enjoys  it  in  fecret  -,  wouldll;  thou  come  on  its  lovelinefs  like  a  cloud, 
fon  of  the  feeble  hand  ! — Thou  mayft  come,  but  flialt  thou  return  to 
the  halls  of  thy  fathers  ? 

Dost  thou  not  know  me,  faid  Gaul,  red-haired  chief  of  Cuthal? 
Thy  feet  were  fwift  on  the  heath,  in  the  battle  of  car-borne  Lath- 
mon  }  when  the  fword  of  Morni's  fon  purfued  his  hoft,  in  Morven's 
woody  land.     Dunrommath  !  thy  words  are  mighty,  for  thy  warriors 

gather 
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gather  behind  thee.  But  do  I  fear  them,  fon  of  pride  ?  I  am  not 
of  the  race  of  the  feeble. 

Gaul  advanced  in  his  arms;  Dunrommath  flirunk  behind  his 
people.     But  the  fpear  of  Gaul  pierced  the  gloomy  chief,    and  his 

fword  lopped  off  his  head,  as   it   bended  in  death. The  fon  of 

Morni  fliook  it  thrice  by  the  lock ;  the  warriors  of  Dunrommath 
fled.  The  arrows  of  Morven  purfued  them  :  ten  fell  on  the  moffy 
rocks.  The  reft  lift  the  founding  fail,  and  bound  on  the  eccho- 
ing  deep. 

Gaul  advanced  towards  the  cave  of  Olthona.  He  beheld  a  youth 
leaning  againft  a  rock.  An  arrow  had  pierced  his  fide  -,  and  his  eye 
rolled  faintly  beneath  his  helmet. — The  foul  of  Morni's  fon  is  fad, 
he  came  and  fpoke  the  words  of  peace. 

Can  the  hand  of  Gaul  heal  thee,  youth  of  the  mournful  brow  ? 
I  have  fearched  for  the  herbs  of  the  mountains ;  I  have  gathered 
them  on  the  fecret  banks  of  their  ftreams.  My  hand  has  clofed  the 
wound  of  the  valiant,  and  their  eyes  have  blefled  the  fon  of  Morni. 
Where  dwelt  thy  fathers,  warrior  ?  Were  they  of  the  fons  of  the 
mighty  ?  Sadnefs  {hall  come,  like  night,  on  thy  native  llreams  i 
for  thou  art  fallen  in  thy  youth. 

My  fathers,  replied  the  ftranger,  were  of  the  fons  of  the  mighty;  , 
but  they  ihall  not  be  fad ;  for  my  fame  is  departed  like  morning 
mill.  High  walls  rife  on  the  banks  of  Duvranna;  and  fee  their 
moffy  towers  in  the  flream ;  a  rock  afcends  behind  them  with  its 
bending  firs.  Thou  mayft  behold  it  far  diftant.  There  my  bro- 
ther dwells.  He  is  renowned  in  battle  :  give  him  this  glitter- 
ing helmet. 

The 
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.  The  helmet  fell  from  the  hand  of  Gaul  -,  for  It  was  the  wounded 
Oithona.  She  had  armed  herfelf  in  the  cave,  and  came  in  fearch  of 
death.  Her  heavy  eyes  are  half  clofed  i  the  blood  pours  from 
her  fide. 

Son  of  MornI,  flic  fald,  prepare  the  narrow  tomb.  Sleep  comes, 
like  a  cloud,  on  my  foul.  The  eyes  of  Oithona  are  dim.  O  had 
I  dwelt  at  Duvranna,  in  the  bright  beam  of  my  fame  !  then  had 
my  years  come  on  with  joy  ;  and  the  virgins  would  blefs  my  fteps. 
But  I  fall  in  youth,  fon  of  Morni,  and  my  father  fliall  blulh 
in  his  hall. 

She   fell  pale  on  the  rock  of  Tromathon.     The  mournful  hero 

raifed  her  tomb. He  came  to  Morven  ;  but  we  faw  the  darknefs 

of  his  foul.  Oflian  took  the  harp  in  the  praife  of  Oithona.  The 
brightnefs  of  the  flice  of  Gaul  returned.  But  his  figh  rofe,  at  times, 
in  the  midfi:  of  his  friends,  like  blafts  that  iTiake  their  unfrequent 
wings,  after  the  rtormy  winds  are  laid. 
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IT  was  the  voice  of  my  love  !  few  are  his  vlfits  to  the  dreams  of 
Malvina !  Open  your  airy  halls,  ye  fathers  of  mighty  Tofcar. 
Unfold  the  gates  of  your  clouds ;  the  fteps  of  Malvina's  departure 
are  near.  I  have  heard  a  voice  in  my  dream.  I  feel  the  fluttering 
of  my  foul.  Why  didfl  thou  come,  O  blaft,  from  the  dark-rolling 
of  the  lake  ?  Thy  rufl:ling  wing  was  in  the  trees,  the  dream  of  Mal- 
vina departed.  But  fhe  beheld  her  love,  when  his  robe  of  mifl: 
flew  on  the  wind  ;  the  beam  of  the  fun  was  on  his  fkirts,  they  glit- 
tered like  the  gold  of  the  ftranger.  It  was  the  voice  of  my  love  ! 
few  are  his  vifits  to  my  dreams ! 


*  Malvina  the  daughter  of  Tofcar  is 
overheard  by  QSaa  lamenting  the  death 
of  Ofcar  her  lover.  Offian,  to  divert  her 
grief,  relates  his  own  adlions  in  an  expedi- 
tion which  he  undertook,  at  Fingal's  com- 
mand, to  aid  Crothar  the  petty  king  of 
Croma,  a  country  in  Ireland,  againft  Roth- 
mar  wrho  invaded  his  dominions.  The 
ftory  is  delivered  down  thus  in  tradition. 
Crothar  king  of  Croma  being  blind  with 
age,  and  his  fon  too  young  for  the  field, 
Rothmar  the  chief  of  Tromlo  refolved  to 
avail  himfelf  of  the  opportunity  offered  of 
annexing  the  dominions  of  Crothar  to  his 
own.    He    accordingly   nisrched  into  the 

K 


country  fubjcfl  to  Crothar,  but  which  ho 
held  of  Arth  or  Artho,  who  was,  at  the 
time,  fupreme  king  of  Ireland. 

Crothar  being,  on  account  of  his  age 
and  blindnefs,  unfit  for  adlion,  fent  for 
aid  to  Fingal  king  of  Scotland  ;  who 
ordered  his  fon  Offian  to  the  relief  of 
Crothar.  But  before  his  arrival  Fovar- 
gormo,  the  fon  of  Crothar,  attacking  Roth- 
mar, was  flain  himfelf,  and  his  forces  to- 
tally defeated.  Offian  renewed  the  war ; 
came  to  battle,  killed  Rothmar,  and  rout- 
ed his  army.  Croma  being  thus  delivered 
of  its  enemies,  OiTian  returned  to  Scot- 
land. 

k  But 
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But  thou  dwelleft  in  the  foul  of  Mah'ina,  fon  of  mighty  OHian. 
My  fighs  arife  with  the  beam  of  the  eafl ;  my  tears  defcend  with 
the  drops  of  night.  I  was  a  lovely  tree,  in  thy  prefence,  Ofcar, 
with  all  my  branches  round  me;  but  thy  death  came  like  a  blafl 
from  tlie  defart,  and  laid  my  green  head  low ;  the  fpring  returned 
with  its  fhowers,  but  no  leaf  of  mine  arofe.  The  virgins  faw  me 
filent  in  the  hall,  and  they  touched  the  harp  of  joy.  The  tear  was 
on  the  cheek  of  Malvina  :  the  virgins  beheld  me  in  my  grief.  Why 
art  thou  fad,  they  faid  ;  thou  firft  of  the  maids  of  Lutha  ?  Was  he 
lovely  as  the  beam  of  the  morning,  and  ftately  in  thy  fight  ? 

Pleasant  is  thy  fong  in  OiTian's  ear,  daughter  of  ftreamy  Lu- 
tha !  Thou  haft  heard  the  mufic  of  departed  bards  in  the  dream  of 
thy  reft,  when  fleep  fell  on  thine  eyes,  at  the  murmur  of  Moruth  *. 
When  thou  didft  return  from  the  chace,  in  the  day  of  the  fun,  thou 
haft  heard  the  mufic  of  the  bards,  and  thy  fong  is  lovely.  It  is 
lovely,  O  Malvina,  but  it  melts  the  foul.  There  is  a  joy  in  grief 
when  peace  dwells  in  the  breaft  of  the  fad.  But  forrow  waftes  the 
mournful,  O  daughter  of  Tofcar,  and  their  days  are  few.  Thev 
fall  away,  like  the  flower  on  which  the  fun  looks  in  his  ftrength 
after  the  mildew  has  paffed  over  it,  and  its  head  is  heavy  with  the 
drops  of  night.  Attend  to  the  tale  of  Offian,  O  maid  ;  he  remem- 
bers the  days  of  his  youth. 

The  king  commanded;  I  raifed  my  fails,  and  rufhed  into  the 
bay  of  Croma ;  into  Croma's  founding  bay  in  lovely  Inisfail  -f-.  High 
on  the  coaft  arofe  the  towers  of  Crothar  king  of  fpears ;  Crothar 
renowned  in  the  battles  of  his  youth ;  but  age  dwelt  then  around 
the  chief.     Rothmar  raifed  tlae  fword  againft   the  hero ;  and  the 

*  Moi'-ruth,  ^eutjlyeam.  I-  /.i; /a;'/,  one  of  the  ancient  names  of  Ireland, 

o  wrath 
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wrath  of  Fingal  burned.     He  fent  Offian  to  meet  Rothmar  in  battle, 
for  the  chief  of  Croma  was  the  companion  of  his  youth. 

I  SENT  the  bard  before  me  with  fongs ;  I  came  into  the  hall 
of  Crothar.  There  fat  the  hero  amidft  the  arms  of  his  fathers,  but 
his  eyes  had  failed.  His  gray  locks  waved  around  a  ftafF,  on  which 
the  warrior  leaned.  He  hummed  the  fong  of  other  times,  when 
the  found  of  our  arms  reached  his  ears.  Crothar  rofe,  ftretched  his 
aged  hand  and  bleffed  the  fon  of  Fingal. 

OssiAN  !  faid  the  hero,  the  ftrength  of  Crothar's  arm  has  failed, 
O  could  I  lift  the  fword,  as  on  the  day  that  Fingal  fought  at  Stru- 
tha !  He  was  the  firft  of  mortal  men ;  but  Crothar  had  alfo  his 
fame.  The  king  of  Morven  praifed  me,  and  he  placed  on  my  arm 
the  bofly  fliield  of  Calthar,  whom  the  hero  had  flain  in  war.  Doft 
thou  not  behold  it  on  the  wall,  for  Crothar's  eyes  have  failed  ?  Is  thy 
flrength,  like  thy  fathers,  OfTian  }  let  the  aged  feel  thine  arm. 

I  GAVE  my  arm  to  the  king  ;  he  feels  it  with  his  aged  hands.  The 
figh  rofe  in  his  breaft,  and  his  tears  defcended.  Thou  art  ftrong, 
my  fon,  he  faid,  but  not  like  the  king  of  Morven.  But  who  is  like 
the  hero  among  the  mighty  in  war  !  Let  the  feaft  of  my  halls  be 
fpread  ;  and  let  my  bards  raife  the  fong.  Great  is  he  that  is  within 
my  walls,  fons  of  ecchoing  Croma  ! 

The  feafl  is  fpread.  The  harp  is  heard  ;  and  joy  is  in  the  hall. 
But  it  was  joy  covering  a  figh,  that  darkly  dwelt  in  every  breaft.  It 
was  like  the  faint  beam  of  the  moon  fpread  on  a  cloud  in  heaven. 
At  length  the  mufic  ceafed,  and  the  aged  king  of  Croma  fpoke ; 
he  fpoke  without  a  tear,  but  the  figh  fvvellcd  in  the  midft  of  his 
voice. 

K  k  2  •  SoNi 
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Son  of  Fingal !  doil  thou  not  behold  the  darknels  of  Crothar's 
hall  of  fhells .?  My  foul  was  not  dark  at  the  feall:,  when  my  people 
lived.  I  rejoiced  in  the  prefence  of  ftrangcrs,  when  my  fon  fhone 
hi  the  hall.  But,  Oflian,  he  is  a  beam  that  is  departed,  and  left  no 
ftreak  of  light  behind.     He  is  fallen,  fon  of  Fingal,  in  the  battles 

of  his  father. Rothmar  the  chief  of  gralfy  Tromlo  heard  that 

my  eyes  had  failed  j  he  heard  that  my  arms  were  fixed  in  the  hall, 
and  the  pride  of  his  foul  arofe.  He  came  towards  Croma;  my  people 
fell  before  him.  I  took  my  arms  in  the  hall,  but  what  could  fight- 
lefs  Crothar  do  ?  My  fleps  were  unequal ;  my  grief  was  great.  I 
wifhed  for  the  days  that  were  part.  Days  !  wherein  I  fought ;  and 
won  in  the  field  of  blood.  My  fon  returned  from  the  chace ;  the 
fair-haired  Fovar-gormo  *.  He  had  not  lifted  his  fword  in  battle, 
for  his  arm  was  young.  But  the  foul  of  the  youth  was  great  j  the 
fire  of  valour  burnt  in  his  eyes.  He  faw  the  difordered  fteps  of  his 
father,  and  his  figh  arofe.  King  of  Croma,  he  faid,  is  it  becaufe  thou 
haft  no  fon  ;  is  it  for  the  weaknefs  of  Fovar-gormo's  arm  that  thy 
fighs  arife  ?  I  begin,  my  father,  to  feel  the  fcrength  of  my  arm ;  I 
have  drawn  the  fword  of  my  youth  ;  and  I  have  bent  the  bow.  Let 
me  meet  this  Rothmar,  with  the  youths  of  Croma :  let  me  meet 
him,  O  my  father ;  for  I  feel  my  burning  foul. 

And  thou  flialt  meet  him,  I  faid,  fon  of  the  fightlefs  Crothar! 
But  let  others  advance  before  thee,  that  I  may  hear  the  tread  of  thy  feet 
at  thy  return  ;  for  my  eyes  behold  thee  not,  fair-haired  Fovar-gormo  ! 

■ He  went,  he  met  the  foe  ;  he  fell.     The  foe  advances  towards 

Croma.     He  Vv  ho  flew  my  fon  is  near,  with  all  his  pointed  fpears. 

It  is  not  time  to  fill  the  ftiell,  I  replied,  and  took  my  fpear.  My 
people  faw  the  fire  of  my  eyes,  and  they  rofe  around.     All  night  we 

•  Faobhar-gorm,  the  Hue  point  r/Jitel. 

ftrode 
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ftrode  along  the  heath.  Gray  morning  rofe  in  the  eeft.  A  green 
narrow  vale  appeared  before  us ;  nor  did  it  want  its  blue  ftream. 
The  dark  hoft  of  Rothmar  are  on  its  banks,  with  all  their  glittering 
arms.  We  fought  along  the  vale ;  they  fled  ;  Rothmar  funk  be- 
neath my  fword.  Day  had  not  defcended  in  the  welt  when  I  brought 
his  arms  to  Crothar.  The  aged  hero  felt  them  with  his  hands ;  and 
joy  brightened  in  his  foul. 

The  people  gather  to  the  hall;  the  ihells  of  the  feaft  are  heard. 
Ten  harps  are  rtrung  j  five  bards  advance,  and  fing,  by  turns  *,  the 
praife  of  Offian  ;  they  poured  forth  their  burning  fouls,  and  the 
harp  anfwered  to  their  voice.  The  joy  of  Croma  was  great  :  for 
peace  returned  to  the  land.  The  night  came  on  with  filence,  and 
the  morning   returned  with  joy.     No  foe  came  in  darknefs,  with 

his 


*  Thofe  extempore  compofitions  were 
in  great  repute  among  fucceeding  bards. 
The  pieces  extant  of  that  kind  ftievv  more 
of  the  good  ear,  than  of  the  poencal  genius 
of  their  authors.  The  tranflator  has  only 
met  with  one  poem  of  this  fort,  which  he 
thinks  worthy  of  being  preferved.  It  is 
a  thoufand  yeais  later  than  Ofllan,  but  the 
authors  feem  to  have  obferved  his  manner, 
and  adopted  feme  of  his  expreflions.  The 
ftory  of  it  is  this.  Five  bards,  paffing  the 
night  in  the  houfe  of  a  chief,  who  was  a 
poet  himfelf,  went  feveraily  to  make  thtir 
obfervations  on,  and  returned  with  an 
extempore  defcription  of,  night.  The 
night  happened  to  be  one  in  Odlober,  as 
appears  from  the  poem,  and  in  the  north 
of  Scotland,  it  has  all  that  variety  which 
the  bards  afcribc  to  it,  in  their  defcriptions. 


First  Bard. 

TSJIGHT  is  dull  and  dark.  The  clouds 
reft  on  the  hills.  No  ftar  with  green 
trembling  beam  j  no  moon  looks  from  the 
fky.  I  hear  the  blaft  in  the  wood  ;  but  I 
hear  it  diftant  far.  The  ftream  of  the  valley 
murmurs ;  but  its  murmur  is  fullen  and 
fad.  From  the  tree  at  the  grave  of  the 
dead  the  long-howling  owl  is  heard.  I  fee 
a  dim  form  on  the  plain  ! — It  is  a  ghoft  t 

it  fades — it  flies.    Some  funeral  (hall  pafs 

this  way:  the  meteor  marks  the  path. 

The  diftant  dog  is  howling  from  the  hut 
of  the  hill.  The  flag  lies  on  the  mountain 
mofs  :  the  hind  is  at  his  fide.  She  hears 
the  wind  in  his  branchy  horns.  She  ftarts, 
but  lies  again. 

The  roe  is  in  the  cleft  of  the  rock ;  the 

beath-cock's  head  is  beneath  his  wing.    No 

J  beaft. 
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his  glittering  fpear. 
Rothmar  fell. 
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The  joy  of  Croma  was  great  j   for  the  gloomy 


I  RAISED  my  voice  for  Fovar-gormo,  when  they  laid  the  chief  in 
earth.  The  aged  Crothar  was  there,  but  his  figh  was  not  heard. 
He  fearched  for  the  wound  of  his  fon,  and  found  it  in  his  breaft.  Joy 
rofe  in  the  face  of  the  aged.     He  came  and  fpoke  to  OlTian. 


bead,  no  bird  is  abroad,  but  the  owl  and 
the  howling  fox.  She  on  a  leaflefs  tree  : 
he  in  a  cloud  on  the  hill. 

Dark,  panting,  trembling,  fad  the  tra- 
veller has  loft  his  way.  Through  flirubs, 
through  thorns,  he  goes,  along  the  gur- 
gling rill.  He  fears  the  rock  and  the  fen. 
He  fears  the  ghoft  of  night.  The  old  tree 
groans  to  the  blaft ;  the  falling  branch  re- 
founds.  The  wind  drives  the  withered 
burs,  clung  together,  along  the  grafs.  It 
is  the  light  tread  of  a  ghoft  ! — He  trembles 
amidft  the  night. 

Dark,  dulTcy,  howling  is  night,  cloudy, 
windy,  and  full  of  ghofts  !  The  dead  are 
abroad  !  my  friends,  receive  me  from  the 
night. 

Second  Bard. 

The  wind  is  up.  The  fliower  defcends. 
The  fpiritof  the  mountain  ftirieks.  Woods 
fall  from  high.  Windows  flap.  The  grow- 
ing river  roars.  The  traveller  attempts 
the  ford.  Hark  that  (hriek  !  he  dies:  — 
The  ftorm  drives  the  horfe  from  the  hill, 
the  goat,  the  lowing  cow.  They  tremble 
as  drives  the  fhower,  befide  the  moulder- 
in'  bank. 


King 

The  hunter  ftarts  from  fleep,  in  his 
lonely  hut;  he  wakes  the  fire  decayed.  His 
wet  dogs  fmoke  around  him.  He  fills  the 
chinks  with  heath.  Loud  roar  two  moun- 
tain ftreams  which  meet  befide  his  booth. 

Sad  on  the  fide  of  a  hill  the  wandering 
Ihepherd  fits.  The  tree  refounds  above 
him.  The  flream  roars  down  the  rock.  He 
waits  for  the  rifing  moon  to  guide  him  to 
his  home. 

Ghofts  ride  on  the  ftorm  to-night.  Sweet 
is  their  voice  between  the  fqualls  of  wind. 
Their  fongs  are  of  other  worlds. 

The  rain  is  part.  The  dry  wind  blows. 
Streams  roar,  and  windows  flap.  Cold 
drops  fall  from  the  roof.  I  fee  the  ftarry 
fky.  But  the  fliower  gathers  again.  The 
weft  is  gloomy  and  dark.  Night  is  ftormy 
and  difma! ;  receive  me,  my  friends,  from 
night. 

Third  Bard. 

The  wind  ftiil  founds  between  the  hills  : 
and  whiftlcs  through  the  grafs  of  the  rock. 
The  firs  fall  from  their  place.  The  turfy 
hut  is  torn.  The  clouds,  divided,  fly  over 
the  fkv,  and  fliew  the  burning  ftars.  The 
meteor,  token  of  death  !  flies  fparkling 
through 
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King  of  fpears  !  he  fald,  my  fon  has  not  fallen  without  his  fime. 
The  young  warrior  did  not  fly  ;  but  met  death,  as  he  went  forward 
in  his  ftrength.  Happy  are  they  who  die  in  youth,  when  their  re- 
nown is  heard  !  The  feeble  will  not  behold  them  in  the  hall ;  or 
fmile  at  their  trembling  hands.  Their  memory  fhall  be  honour- 
ed in  the  fong;    the  young  tear  of  the  virgin  falls.     But  the  aged 

wither 


through  the  gloom.  It  refls  on  the  hill.  I 
fee  the  withered  fern,  the  dark- browed 
rock,  the  fallen  oak.  Who  is  that  in  his 
flirowd  beneath  the  tree,  by  the  ftream  ? 

The  waves  dark-tumble  on  the  lake, 
and  lafli  its  rocky  fiJes,  The  boat  is  brim- 
full  in  the  cove ;  the  oars  on  the  rocking 
tide.  A  maid  fits  fad  befide  the  rock,  and 
eyes  the  rolling  ftream.  Her  lover  pro- 
mifed  to  come.  She  faw  his  boat,  when 
yet  it  was  light,  on  the  lake.  Is  this  his 
broken  boat  on  the  fhore  ?  Are  thefe  his 
groans  on  the  wind  ? 

Hark !  the  hail  rattles  around.  The 
flaky  fnow  defcends.  The  tops  of  the  hills 
are  white.  The  ftormy  winds  abate.  Va- 
rious is  the  night  and  cold ;  receive  me,  my 
friends,  from  night. 

Fourth  Bard. 

Night  is  calm  and  fair;  blue,  ftarry, 
fettled  is  night.  The  winds,  with  the 
clouds,  are  gone.  They  fink  behind  the 
hill.  The  moon  is  up  on  the  mountain. 
Trees  glifter :  ftreams  ftiine  on  the  rock. 
Bright  rolls  the  fettled  lake ;  bright  the 
ftream  of  the  vale. 

I  fee  the  trees  overturned  j  the  fhocks 
of  corn  on  the  plain.     The  wakeful  hind 


rebuilds  the  (hocks,  and  whiffles  on  the 
diflant  field. 

Calm,  fettled,  fair  is  night!— Who 
comes  from  the  place  of  the  dead  ?  That 
form  with  the  robe  of  fnow  ;  white  arms 
and  dark- brown  hair  !  It  is  the  daughter  of 
the  chief  of  the  people  ;  flie  that  lately  fell ! 
Come,  let  us  view  thee,  O  maid  !  thou 
that  haft  been  the  delight  of  heroes  !  The 
blaft  drives  the  phantom  away ;  white, 
without  form,  it  afcends  the  hill. 

The  breezes  drive  the  blue  mift,  flowly 
over  the  narrow  vale.     It  rifes  on  the  hill, 

and  joins  its    head    to  heaven Night  is 

fettled,  calm,  blue,  ftarry,  bright  with  the 
moon.  Receive  me  not,  my  friends,  for 
lovely  is  the  night. 

Fjfth  Bard. 
Night  is  calm,  but  dreary.  The  moon  is 
in  a  cloud  in  the  weft.  Slow  mo#es  that 
pale  beam  along  the  fliaded  hill.  The  di- 
ftant  wave  is  heard.  The  torrent  murmurs 
on  the  rock.  The  cock  is  heard  from  the 
booth.  More  than  half  the  night  is  paft. 
The  houfe-wife,  groping  in  the  gloom,  re- 
kindles the  fettled  fire.  The  hunter  thinks 
that  day  approaches,  and  calls  his  bound- 
ing dogs.     He  afcends  the  hill  a::'.l  vhiftles 

on 
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wither  away,  by  degrees,  and  the  fame  of  their  youth  begins  to  be 
forgot.  They  fall  in  fecret ;  the  figh  of  their  fon  is  not  heard.  Joy 
is  around  their  tomb ;  and  the  flone  of  their  fame  is  placed  with- 
out a  tear.  Happy  are  they  who  die  in  youth,  when  their  renown 
is  around  them  ! 


on  his  way.  A  blaft  removes  the  cloud. 
He  fees  the  ftarry  plough  of  the  north. 
Much  of  the  night  is  to  pafs.  He  nods 
by  the  mofly  rock. 

Hark  !  the  whirlwind  is  in  the  wood  !  A 
low  murmur  in  the  vale  !  It  is  the  mighty 
army  of  the  dead  returning  from  the  air. 

The  moon  refls  behind  the  hill.  The 
beam  is  ftill  on  that  lofty  rock.  Long  are 
the  fliadows  of  the  trees.  Now  it  is  dark 
over  all.  Night  is  dreary,  filent,  and  dark; 
receive  me,  my  friends,  from  night. 

The  Chief. 
Let  clouds  reft  on  the  hills :  fpirits  fly 
and  travellers  fear.  Let  the  winds  of  the 
woods  arife,  the  founding  ftorms  defcend. 
Roar  dreams  and  windows  flap,  and  green 
winged  meteors  fly ;  rife  the  pale  moon 
from  behind  her  hills,  or  inclife  her  head 
in  clouds  ;  night  is  alike  to  me,  blue,  fior- 
my,  or  gloomy  the  fky.    Night  flies  before 


the  beam,  when  it  is  poured  on  the  hill. 
The  young  day  returns  from  his  clouds  but 
we  return  no  more. 

^Vhere  are  our  chiefs  of  old  ?  Where  our 
kings  of  mighty  name  ?  The  fields  of  their 
battles  are  filent.  Scarce  their  mofly  tombs 
remain.  We  fliall  alfo  be  forgot.  This  lofty 
houfe  fliall  fall.  Our  fons  ftiall  net  behold 
the  ruins  in  grafs.  They  fliall  aflc  of  the  aged, 
"  Where  ft^cod  the  walls  of  our  fathers.?" 

Raife  the  fong,  and  ftrike  the  harp  ;  fend 
round  the  fliells  of  joy.  Sufpend  a  hundred 
tapers  on  high.  Youths  and  maids  begin 
the  dance.  Let  fonie  gray  bard  be  near  me 
to  tell  the  deeds  of  other  times  ;  of  kin^s 
renowned  in  our  land,  of  chiefs  we  behold 
no  more.  Thus  kt  the  night  pafs  until 
morning  fhall  appear  in  our  halls.  Then 
let  the  bow  be  at  hand,  the  dogs,  the 
youths  of  the  chace.  We  fhall  afcend  the 
hill  with  day  ;  and  awake  the  deer. 
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BEND  thy  blue  courfe,  O  ftream,  round  the  narrow  plain  of 
Lutha  -f-.  Let  the  green  woods  hang  over  it  from  their  moun- 
tains :  and  the  fun  look  on  it  at  noon.  The  thiftle  is  there  on  its 
rock,  and  ihakes  its  beard  to  the  wind.  The  flower  hangs  its  heavy 
head,  waving,  at  times,  to  the  gale.  Why  dofl:  thou  awake  me,  O  gale» 
it  feems  to  fay,  I  am  covered  with  the  drops  of  heaven  ?  The  time 

of 


*  This  poem  is  reputed  to  have  been 
compofed  by  Offian,  a  little  time  before  his 
death ;  and  confequently  it  is  known  in 
tradition  by  no  other  name  than  OJfian's 
lajl  hymn.  The  tranilator  has  taken  the 
liberty  to  call  it  Berrathon,  from  the  epifode 
concerning  the  re-eftabli(hment  of  Larth- 
nior  king  of  that  ifland,  after  he  had  been 
dethroned  by  his  own  fon  Uthal.  Fingal 
in  his  voyage  to  Lochlin  [  Fing.  B.  III.  ] 
whither  he  had  been  invited  by  Starno  the 
father  of  Agandecca,  fo  often  mentioned  in 
Offiiin's  poems,  touched  at  Berrathon,  an 
ifland  of  Scandinavia,  where  he  was  kindly 
entertained  by  Larthmor  the  petty  king  of 
the  place,  who  was  a  vaflal  of  the  fupreme 
kings  of  Lochlin.  The  hofpitaiity  of  Larth- 
mor gained  him  Fingal's  friendfliip,  which 

L 


that  hero  manifeRed,  after  the  imprifonment 
of  Larthmor  by  Tiis  own  fon,  by  fending 
Offian  and  Tofcar,  the  father  of  Malvina  fo 
often  mentioned,  to  refcue  Larthmor,  and 
to  punifh  the  unnatural  behaviour  of  Uthal. 
Uthal  was  handfome  to  a  proverb,  and 
confequently  much  admired  by  the  ladies. 
Nina-thoma  the  beautiful  daughter  of  Tor- 
thoma,  a  neighbouring  prince,  fell  in  love 
and  fled  with  him.  He  proved  unconftant  j 
for  another  lady,  whofe  name  is  not  men- 
tioned, gaining  his  affedions,  he  confined 
Nina-thioma  to  a  defart  ifland  near  the  coaft 
of  Berratlion.  She  wasielieved  by  Offian, 
who,  in  company  with  Tofcar,  landing 
en  Berrathon,  defeated  the  forces  of  Utiial, 
and  killed  him  in  a  fingle  combat.  Nina- 
thoma,  whofe  love  not  all  tli«  bad  behaviour 
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of  my  fading  is  near,  and  the  blall  that  fliall  fcatter  my  leaves.  To- 
morrow fhall  the  traveller  come,  lie  that  faw  me  in  my  beauty  lliall 
comej  his  eyes  v.'ill  fearch  the  field,  but  they  will  not  find  me  ? — 
So  fliall  they  fearch  in  vain,  for  the  voice  of  Cona,  after  it  has  failed 
in  the  field.  The  hunter  fliall  come  forth  in  the  morning,  and  the 
voice  of  my  harp  fliall  not  be  heard.  "  Where  is  the  fun  of  car- 
borne  Fingal  ?"  The  tear  will  be  on  his  cheek. 

Then  come  thou,  O  Malvina|,  with  all  thy  mufic,  come;  lay 
Oflian  in  the  plain  of  Lutha  :  let  his  tomb  rife  in  the  lovely  field. — 
Malvina  !  where  art  thou,  with  thy  fongs  :  with  the  foft  found  of 
thy  fleps  ? — Son  H  of  Alpin  art  thou  near  ?  where  is  tlie  daughter 
of  Tofcar  ? 

I  PASSED,  O  fon  of  Fingal,  by  Tar-lutha's  mofi*y  walls.  The 
fmoke  of  the  hall  was  ceafed  :  filence  was   among  the  trees  of  the 

ofUthal  could  erafe,  hearing  of  his  death,  that  it  is  difficult  to  fcparate  the  idea  of 

died  of  grief.     In  the  mean  time  Larthmor  levity  from  chearfulnefs,   which  is   fome- 

is  reftored,  and  Offian  and  Tofcar  returned  times  the  mark  cf  an  amiable  difpofitior, 

in  triumph  to  Finoal.  but   never   the    characlcriftic   of    elevated 

The  prefent  poem  opens  with  an  elegy  parts. 
'on  the  death  of   Malvina  the  daughter  of         f  Lutha,  fiviftjlrccm.     It  is  impoffible, 

Tofcar,    and   clofes  with   prefages  of  the  at  this  diftance  of  time,  to  afcertain  where 

poet's  death.     It  is  almoft  altogether  in  a  the  fcene  here  defcribed   lies.     Tradition 

lyric  meafure,  and  has  that  melancholy  air  is  filent  on  that  head,   and  there  is  nothing 

which  diftinguiflies    the    remains    of  the  in  the  poem  from  which  a  coiije<5lure  can 

works  of  Oflian.     If  ever  he  compofed  any  be  drawn. 

thing  of  a  merry  turn  it  is  long  fmce  loft.         J  Mai  mhina,  yi/>   or  hve'y  brew.     AJh 

The  ferious  and  melancholy  make  the  moft  in  the  Galic  language  has  the  fame  found 

lading  impreflions  on   the  human  mind,  with  v  in  Englilh. 

and  bid  faireft  for  being  tranfmitted  from  ||  Tradition  has  not   handed  down  the 

generation  to  generation  by  tradition.   Nor  name  of  this  fon  cf  Alpin.     H:s  father  was 

is  it   probable  that  Oflian  dealt   much  in  one  of  Finga'.'s   principal    bards,    and  he 

chearful  compofition.      Melancholy  is  fo  appears  himfelf  to  have  bad  a  poetical  ge- 

much  the  companion  of  a  great  genius,  nius. 

hiU. 
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hill.  The  voice  of  the  chace  was  over.  I  faw  the  daughters  of  the 
bow.  I  afked  about  Malvina,  but  they  anfwered  not.  They  turned 
their  faces  away  :  thin  darknefs  covered  their  beauty.  They  were 
like  ftars,  on  a  rainy  hill,  by  night,  each  looking  faintly  through 
her  mifl. 

Pleasant  *  be  thy  reft,  O  lovely  beam  !  foon  haft  thou  fet  on 
our  hills !  The  fteps  of  thy  departure  v/ere  ftately,  like  the  moon  on 
the  blue,  trembling  wave.  But  thou  haft  left  us  in  darknefs,  firft 
of  the  maids  of  Lutha  !  We  fit,  at  the  rock,  and  there  is  no  voice ; 
no  light  but  the  meteor  of  fire!  Soon  haft  thou  fet,  Malvina,  daugh- 
ter of  generous  Tofcar ! 

But  thou  rifeft  like  the  beam  of  the  eaft,  among  the  fplrits  of 
thy  friends,  where  they  fit  in  their  ftormy  halls,  the  chambers  of  the 

thunder. -A  cloud  hovers  over  Cona  :  its  blue  curling  fides  are 

high.  The  winds  are  beneath  it,  with  their  wings ;  within  it  is 
the  dwelling  -j-  of  Fingal.  There  the  hero  fits  in  darknefs  ;  his  airy 
fpear  is  in  his  hand.  His  fliield  half  covered  with  clouds,  is  like 
the  darkened  moon  ;  when  one  half  ftill  remains  in  the  wave,  and 
the  other  looks  fickly  on  the  field. 

His  friends  fit  around  the  king,  on  mift;  and  hear  the  fongs  of 
Ullin  :  he  ftrikes  the  half-viewlefs  harp  ;  and  raifes  the  feeble  voice. 
The  lefler  heroes,  with  a  thoufand   meteors,  light   the   airy  hall. 

*  Oflian   fpeaks.     He  calls  Malvina  a  to  purfue,  after  death,  the  plcafures  and 

beam  of  light,  and  continues  the  metaphor  employments  of  their  former  life.     The 

throughout  the  paragraph.  fituation  of  Oflian's  heroes,  in  their  fepa- 

f  The  defcriptlon  of  this  ideal  palace  of  rate  flate,  if  net  entirely  happy,  is  more 

Fingal  is  very  poetical,  and  agreeable  to  agreeable,  than  the  notions  of  the  aiitient 

the  notions  ofthofe  times,  concerning  the  Greeks  concerning   their  departed   heroes/ 

ftate  of  the  deceafed,  who  were  fuppofed  See  Horn.  Odyff.  1.  11. 

L 1  2  ■                             Malvina 
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Malvina  rifes,  in   the  midft ;  a  bluHi  is  on  her  cheek.     She  beholds 
the  unknown  faces  of  her  fathers,  and  turns  afide  her  humid  eyes. 


Art  thou  come  fo  foon,  faid  Fingal,  daughter  of  generous  Tof- 
car  ?  Sadnefs  dwells  in  the  halls  of  Luthu.  My  aged  fon  *  is  fad.  I 
hear  the  breeze  of  Cona,  that  was  wont  to  lift  thy  heavy  locks.  It 
comes  to  the  hall,  but  thou  art  not  there ;  its  voice  is  mournful 
among  the  arms  of  thy  fathers.  Go  v/ith  thy  ruftling  wing,  O 
breeze  !  and  ligh  on  Malvina's  tomb.  It  rifes  yonder  beneath  the 
rock,  at  the  blue  ftream  of  Lutha.  The  maids  -f-  are  departed  ta 
their  place;  and  thou  alone,  O  breeze,  mourneft  there. 

But  who  comes  from  the  dufky  weft,  fupported  on  a  tloud  ?  A 
fmile  is  on  his  gray,  watry  face  ;  his  locks  of  mift  fly  on  the  wind  : 
he  bends  forward  on  his  airy  fpear  :  it  is  thy  father,  Malvina  !  Why 
fliineft  thou,  fo  foon,  on  our  clouds,  he  fays,  O  lovely  light  of  Lu- 
tha ! — But  thou  wert  fad,  my  daughter,  for  thy  friends  were  pafTed 
away.  The  fons  of  little  men  J  were  in  the  hall ;  and  none  remained 
of  the  heroes,  but  Oflian  king  of  fpears. 

And  doft  thou  remember  Offian,  car-borne  Tofcar  [|  {on  of  Con- 
loch  ?  The  battles  of  our  youth  were  many;  our  fwords  went  to- 
gether to   the  field.     They  faw  us   coming  like   tv.'O  falling  rocks ; 


*  Offian ;  who  had  a  great  friendfhip 
for  Malvina,  both  on  account  of  her  love 
for  his  fon  Gfcar,  and  her  attention  to  his 
ewn  poems. 

f  Th^t  i?,  the  young  virgins  who  fung 
the  funeral  ckgy  over  her  tomb. 

X  Offian,  by  way  of  difrefpeiSl,  calls  thofe, 
who  fucceedcd  the  heroes  whofe  a£lions  he 
i:e\i:\irdites,  the  fans  of  littJe  men.  Tradition 
U  entrrdy  fiient  concerning  what  pafll-J  in 


the  north,  immediately  after  the  death  of 
Fingal  and  all  his  heroes  ;  but  it  appears 
fjTom  that  term  af  i^nomLny  juft  mentioned, 
that  the  adions  of  their  fuccefibrs  were 
not  to  be  compared  to  ihofe  of  the  renown- 
ed Fingalians. 

II  Tofcar  was  the  fon  of  that  Conloch, 
who  was  al(b  father  to  the  l^y,  wliofeuo- 
forjunate  death  is  related  in  the  laft  epi- 
fode  of  the  fccond  book  of  Fingal. 

3  and 
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and  the  fons  of  the  ftranger  fled.     There  come  the  warriors  of  Co- 
na,  they  faid  ;  their  fteps  are  in  the  paths  of  the  vanquiHied. 

Draw  near,  fon  of  Alpin,  to  the  fong  of  the  aged.  The  adiona 
of  other  times  are  in  my  foul :  my  memory  beams  on  the  days  that 
are  paft.  On  the  days  of  the  mighty  Tofcar,  when  our  path  was  in 
the  deep.  Draw  near,  fon  of  Alpin,  to  the  laft  found  *  of  the  voice 
of  Cona. 

The  king  of  Morven  commanded,  and  I  raifed  my  fails  to  the 
wind.  Tofcar  chief  of  Lutha  flood  at  my  fide,  as  I  rofe  on  the 
dark-blue  wave.  Our  courfe  was  to  fea-furrounded  Berrathon  f, 
the  ifle  of  many  ftorms.  There  dwelt,  with  his  locks  of  age,  the 
ftately  ftrength  of  Larthmor.  Larthmor  who  fpread  the  feaft  of 
fhells  to  Comhal's  mighty  fon,  when  he  went  to  Starno's  halls,  in 
the-days  of  Agandecca.  But  when  the  chief  was  old,  the  pride  of 
his  fon  arofe,  the  pride  of  fair-haired  Uthal,  the  love  ofathoufand 
maids.  He  bound  the  aged  Larthmor,  and  dwelt  in  his  founding 
halls. 

Long  pined  the  king  in  his  cave,  befide  his  rolling  fea.  Day  did 
not  come  to  his  dwelling;  nor  the  burning  oak  by  night.  But  the 
wind  of  oceao  was  there,  and  the  parting  beam  of  the  moon.  The 
red  ftar  looked  on  the  king,  when  it  trembled  on  the  weftern  wave. 
Snitho  came  to  Selma's  hall  :  Snitho  companion  of  Larthmor's 
youth.  He  told  of  the  king  of  Berrathon  :  the  wrath  of  Fingal 
rofe.     Thrice  he   affumed  the  fpear,  refolved  to  ftretch  his  hand  to 

♦  Offian   feems  to  intimate  by  this^  ex-  t  Barrathon,  a   prcrmntory  in  the  nJdjl 

prefllon,  that  this  poem  was  the  laft  of  his  of  waves.  The  poet  gives  it  the  epithet  of 

compofition  ;  fo  that  there  is  fome  founda-  fea-furrounded,  to  prevent  its  being  taken 

lion  for  the  traditional  title  of  the  }oJi  hymn  for  a  peninfula  in  the  literal  fciife. 

•■^^>"-  Uthal. 
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Uthal.  But  the  memory  *  of  his  actions  role  before  the  king,  and 
he  feat  his  fon  and  Tofcar.  Our  joy  was  great  on  the  rolling  fea ; 
and  we  often  half-unflieathed  our  Avords  -f-.  For  never  before  had 
we  fought  alone,  in  the  battles  of  the  fpear.  Night  came  down  on 
the  ocean ;  the  winds  departed  on  their  wings.  Cold  and  pale  is 
the  moon.  The  red  flars  lift  their  heads.  Our  courfe  is  flow 
along  the  coaft  of  Berrathon ;  the  white  waves  tumble  on  the  rocks. 

"NVhat  voice  is  that,  faid  Tofcar,  which  comes  between  the 
founds  of  the  waves  ?  It  is  foft  but  mournful,  like  the  voice  of  de- 
parted bards.  But  I  behold  the  maid :{:,  fhe  fits  on  the  rock  alone. 
Her  head  bends  on  her  arm  of  fnow  :  her  dark  hair  is  in  the  wind. 
Hear,  fon  of  Fingal,  her  fong,  it  is  fmooth  as  the  gliding  waters  of 
Lavath. — We  came  to  the  fiient  bay,  and  heard  the  maid  of  night. 

How  long  will  ye  roll  around  me,  blue-tumbling  waters  of  ocean  ? 
My  dwelling  was  not  always  in  caves,  nor  beneath  the  whiftling 
tree.  The  feaft  was  fpread  in  Torthoma's  hall ;  my  father  delight- 
ed in  my  voice.  The  youths  beheld  me  in  the  fteps  of  my  loveli- 
nefs,  and  they  bleffed  the  dark-haired  Nina-thoma.  It  was  then 
thou  didlT:   come,   O  Uthal !  like   the  fun  of  heaven.     The  fouls  of 

*  The  meaning  of  the  poet  i?,  that  Fin-  remarkable  ;  and  his  humanity  to  Nina- 
gal  remembered  his  own  great  aflion?,  thoma  would  grace  a  hero  of  our  own  po- 
and  confequently  would  not  fully  them  by  lifhed  age.  Though  Offian  pafles  over 
engaging  in  a  petty  war  againft  Uthal,  his  own  actions  in  filence,  or  (lightly  raen- 
who  was  fo  far  his  inferior  in  valour  and  tions  them  ;  tradition  has  done  ample  ju- 
power.  fiice  to  his  martial   fame,  and  perhaps  has 

+  The  impatience  of  a  young  warrior,  exaggerated  the  adions  of  the  poet  beyond 

going  on    their   firft    expedition,    is   well  the  bounds  of  credibility, 
marked  by  their  half-drawing  their  fwords.  t  Nina-thoma    the   daughter  of  Tor- 

The  modefty  of  Offian,  in  his  narration  of  thoma,  who  had  been  confined  to  a  defart 

a  (lory  which  does  him  fo  much  honour,  is  ifland  by  her  lover  Uthal. 

the 
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the  virgins  are  thine,  fon  of  generous  Larthmor !  But  why  dofl  thou 
leave  mealone  in  the  midft  of  roaring  waters.  Was  my  foul  dark 
with  thy  death?  Did  my  white  hand  Hft  the  fword  ?  Why  then 
hafl  thou  left  me  alone,  king  of  high  Finthormo  *  ! 

The  tear  ftarted  from  my  eye,  when  I  heard  the  voice  of  the  maid. 
I  flood  before  her  in  my  arms,  and  fpoke  the  words  of  peace. 
Lovely  dweller  of  the  cave,  what  figh  is  in  that  bread  ?  Shall  Offian 
lift  his  fword  in  thy  prefence,  the  deftrudlion  of  thy  foes  ?— Daugh- 
ter of  Torthoma,  rife,  I  have  heard  the  words  of  thy  grief.  The 
race  of  Morven  are  around  thee,  who  never  injured  the  weak.  Come 
.  to  our  dark-bofomed  fl^ip,  thou  brighter  than  that  fetting  moon. 
Our  courfe   is   to   the  rocky  Berrathon,  to    the  ecchoing  walls  of 

Finthormo. She   came  in  her  beauty,    ihe   came  with  all   her 

lovely  fteps.  Silent  joy  brightened  in  her  face,  as  when  the  {ha- 
dows  fly  from  the  field  of  fpring ;  the  blue-ftream  is  rolling  in 
brightnefs,  and  the  green  bufh  bends  over  its  courfe. 

The    morning   rofe  with  its   beams.     We    came  to  Rothma's 
bay.     A  boar  rufhed  from  the  wood  ;  my  fpear  pierced  his  fide.     I 

rejoiced  over  the  blood  +,  and  forefaw  my  growing  fame. But 

now  the  found  of  Uthal's  train  came  from  the  high  Fin-thormo ; 
they  fpread  over  the  heath  to  the  chace  of  the  boar.  Himfelf  comes 
flowly  on,  in  the  pride  of  his  ftrength.  He  lifts  two  pointed  fpears. 
On  his  fide  is  the  hero's  fword.     Three  youths  carry  his  poliihed 

*  Finthormo,  the  palace  of  Uthal.  The  omen  of  his  future  fuccefs  in  that  illand. 

names  in  this  epifode  are   not  of  a  Celtic  The  prefent  highlanders  look,  with  a  de- 

oriiinal;    which    makes  it  probable  that  gree  of  fuperftition,    upon    the   fuccefs  of 

Offian  founds  his  poem  on  a  true  ftory.  their  flrft  adion,  after  they  have  engaged 

f  Offian  thought  that  his  killing  the  boar,  in  any  defpcrate  undertsking. 
en  his  firft  landing  in  Berrathcn,  was  a  good 

3  bows : 
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bows  :  the  bounding  of  five  dogs  is  before  him.  His  heroes  move 
on,  at  a  diftance,  admiring  the  fteps  of  the  king.  Stately  was  the 
fon  of  Larthmor  !  but  his  foul  was  dark.  Dark  as  the  troubled  face 
of  the  moon,  when  it  foretels  the  ftorms. 

We  rofe  on  the  heath  before  the  king  j  he  ftopt  in  the  midft  of 
his  courfe.  His  heroes  gathered  around,  and  a  gray-haired  bard  ad- 
vanced. Whence  are  the  fons  of  the  ftrangers  !  begun  the  bard  of  the 
fbng  ;  the  children  of  the  unhappy  come  to  Berrathon  ;  to  the  fword 
of  car-borne  Uthal.  He  fpreads  no  feaft  in  his  hall  :  the  blood  of 
ftrangers  is  on  his  ftreams.  If  from  Selma's  walls  ye  come,  from 
the  mofly  walls  of  Fingal,  chufe  three  youths  to  go  to  your  king  to 
tell  of  the  fall  of  his  people.  Perhaps  the  hero  may  come  and 
pour  his  blood  on  Uthal's  fword ;  Co  fhall  the  fame  of  Finthormo 
arife,  like  the  growing  tree  of  the  vale. 

Never  will  it  rife,  O  bard,  I  faid  in  the  pride  of  my  wTath.  He 
would  flirink  in  the  prefence  of  Fingal,  whofe  eyes  are  the  flames 
of  death.  The  fon  ofComhal  comes,  and  the  kings  vanifh  in  his 
prefence ;  they  are  rolled  together,  like  mill,  by  the  breath  of  his 
rage.  Shall  three  tell  to  Fingal,  that  his  people  fell  ?  Yes! — they 
vnay  tell  it,  bard  !  but  his  people  fliall  fill  with  fame. 

I  STOOD  in  the  darknefs  of  my  llrength ;  Tofcar  drew  his  fword 
•:at  my  fide.  The  foe  came  on  like  a  ftream  :  the  mingled  found  of 
death  arofe.  Man  took  man,  fliield  met  fliield ;  fteel  mixed  its  beams 
with  fteel. — Darts  hifs  through  air  j  fpears  ring  on  mails ;  and 
fwords  on  broken  bucklers  bound.  As  the  noife  of  an  aeed  2;rove 
beneath  the  roaring  wind,   when  a   thoufand  ghofts  break  the  trees 

by  night,  fuch  was  the  din  of  arms. But  Uthal  fell  beneath  my 

fword  J  and  the  fons  of  Berrathon  fled. — It  was  then  I  faw  him  in 

his 
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his  beauty,  and  the  tear  hung  in  my  eye.  Thou  art  fallen  *,  young 
tree,  I  faid,  with  all  thy  beauty  round  thee.  Thou  art  fallen  on 
thy  plains,  and  the  held  is  bare.  The  winds  come  from  the  defart, 
and  there  is  no  found  in  thy  leaves  !  Lovely  art  thou  in  death,  fon 
of  car-borne  Larthmor. 

NiNA-THOMA  fat  on  the  fhore,  and  heard  the  found  of  battle. 
She  turned  her  red  eyes  on  Lethmal  the  gray-haired  bard  of  Selma, 
for  he  had  remained  on  the  coaft,  with  the  daughter  of  Torthoma. 
Son  of  the  times  of  old !  flie  faid,  I  hear  the  noife  of  death. 
Thy  friends  have  met  with  Uthal  and  the  chief  is  low  !  O  that  I 
had  remained  on  the  rock,  inclofed  with  the  tumbling  waves !  Then 
would  my  foul  be  fad,  but  his  death  would  not  reach  my  ear.  Art 
thou  fallen  on  thy  heath,  O  fon  of  high  Finthormo!  thou  didft  leave 
me  on  a  rock,  but  my  foul  was  full  of  thee.  Son  of  high  Finthormo  ! 
ut  thou  fallen  on  thy  heath  ^ 

She  rofe  pale  in  her  tears,  and  faw  the  bloody  fliield  of  Uthal ; 
fhe  faw  it  in  Offian's  hand  ;  her  fleps  were  diilradled  on  the  heath. 
She  flew;  fhe  found  him  ;  fhe  fell.  Her  foul  came  forth  in  a  figh. 
Her  hair  is  fpread  on  his  face.  My  burfting  tears  defcend.  A  tomb 
arofe  on  the  unhappy;  and  my  fong  was  heard. 

*  To  mourn  over  the  fall  of  their  enemies  imitations  of  his  beauties.     Homer,  it  is 

was  a  praiSice   univerfal  among    Offian's  probable,  gave  the  manners  of  the  times 

heroes.     This  is  more  agreeable  to  huma-  in    which  he  wrote,    not   his  own   fenti- 

nity,    than  the  (hameful   infulting  of  the  ments ;  Offian   alio  feems  to  keep   to  the 

dead,    fo  common  in  Homer,    and    after  fentiments  of  his  heroes.     The  reverence, 

him,  ferviUly  copied   by  all  his  imitators,  which  the  moft  barbarous  highlanders  have 

the  humane  Vergil  not  excepted,  who  have  ftijl  for  the  remains  of  the  deceafcd,  feems 

been  more  fuccefsful  in  borrowing  the  im-  to  have  defcended  to  them  from  their  moft 

perfeftions  of  that  great  poet,  than  in  their  remote  anceflors. 

Mm  Rest, 
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REST,haplefs  children  of  youth!  and  the  noife  of  that  moffy  ftream. 
The  virgins  will  fee  your  tomb,  at  the  chace,  and  turn  away  their 
weeping  eyes.  Your  fame  will  be  in  the  fong ;  the  voice  of  the 
harp  will  be  heard  in  your  praife.  The  daughters  of  Selma  fhall 
hear  it ;  and  your  renown  fliall  be  in  other  lands. — Reft,  children 
of  youth,  at  the  noife  of  the  mofly  ftream. 

Two  days  we  remained  on  the  coafl.  The  heroes  of  Berrathon 
convened.  We  brought  Larthmor  to  his  halls ;  the  feaft  of  fhells 
is  fpread. — The  joy  of  the  aged  was  great ;  he  looked  to  the  arms 
of  his  fathers ;    the  arms  which  he  left  in  his  hall,  when  the  pride 

of  Uthal  arofe We  were    renowned    before  Larthmor,    and  he 

blefled  the  chiefs  of  Morven;  but  he  knew  not  that  his  fon  was  low, 
the  itately  ftrength  of  Uthal.  They  had  told,  that  he  had  retired  to 
the  woods,  with  the  tears  of  grief;  they  had  told  it,  but  he  was 
filent  in  the  tomb  of  Rothma's  heath. 

On  the  fourth  day  we  raifed  our  fails  to  the  roar  of  the  northera 
wind.  Larthmor  came  to  the  coaft,  and  his  bards  raifed  the  fong. 
The  joy  of  the  king  was  great,  he  looked  to  Rothma's  gloomy 
heath  ;  he  faw  the  tomb  of  his  fon  ;  and  the  memory  of  Uthal  rofe. 

Who  of  my  heroes,  he  faid,  lies  there  :  he  feems  to  have  been 

of  the  kings  of  fpears  ?  Was  he  renowned  in  my  halls,  before  the 
pride  of  Uthal  rofe  ? 

Ye  are  filent,  ye  fons  of  Berrathon,  is  the  king  of  heroes  low  ? — 
My  heart  melts  for  thee,  O  Uthal ;    though  thy  hand  was  againft 

thy  father. O  that  I  had  remained  in  the  cave  !    that  my  fon 

had  dwelt  in  Finthormo  ! ^I  might  have  heard  the  tread  of  his 

feetj   when  he  went  to  the  chace  of  the  boar. — I  might  have  heard 
1  his 
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his  voice  on  the  blall:  of  my  cave.  Then  would  my  foul  be  e)id  : 
but  now  darknefs  dwells  in  my  halls. 

Such  were  my  deeds,  fon  of  Alpin,  when  the  arm  of  my  youth 
was  ftrong  -,  fuch  were  *  the  adions  of  Tofcar,  the  car-borne  fon  of 
Conloch.  But  Tofcar  is  on  his  flying  cloud ;  and  I  am  alone  at  Lutha  ; 
my  voice  is  like  the  lafl  found  of  the  wind,  when  it  forfakes  the 
woods.  But  Offian  fliall  not  be  long  alone,  he  fees  the  mift  that 
fliall  receive  his  ghoft.  He  beholds  the  milT:  that  fliall  form  his 
robe,  when  he  appears  on  his  hills.  The  fons  of  little  men  fliall 
behold  me,  and  admire  the  flature  of  the  chiefs  of  old.  They  fliall 
creep  to  their  caves,  and  look  to  the  fky  with  fear  -,  for  my  fl:eps 
fliall  be  in  the  clouds,    and  darknefs  fliall  roll  on  my  Tide. 

■^  Lead,    fon   of  Alpin,    lead  the  aged  to  his. woods.     The  winds 

begin  to  rife.  The  dark  wave  of  the  lake  refounds.  Bends  there 
not  a  tree  from  Mora  with  its  branches  bare  ?  It  bends,  fon  of 
Alpin,  in  the  rufl^ling  blafl:.     My  harp  hangs  on  a  blafled  branch. 

The  found  of  its  fl:rings  is  mournful. Does  the  wind  touch  thee, 

O  harp,  or  is  it  fome  pafling  ghofl: ! It  is  the  hand  of  Malvina ! 

but  bring  me  the  harp,  fon  of  Alpin  ;  another  fong  fliall  rife.  My 
foul  fliall  depart  in  the  found  ;  my  fathers  fliall  hear  it  in  their  airy 
hall. — Their  dim  faces  fliall  hang,  with  joy,  from  their  clouds ; 
and  their  hands  receive  their  fon. 

-f-  The  aged  oak  bends  over  the  flream.  It  fighs  with  all  its  mofs. 
The  withered  fern  whifl;les  near,  and  mixes,  as  it  waves,  with 
Offian's  hair. Strike  the  harp  and  raife  the  fong  :    be  near,  with 

*  Offian  fpeaks.  his  poems.— It  is  fet  to  mufic,    and  fiill 

+  Here  begins  the  lyric  piece,  with  fung  in  the  north,  with  a  great  deal  of 
which,   tradition   fays,    0/Iian    concluded     wild  fimplicity,  but  little  variety  of  found. 

M  m  2  all 
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all  your  wings,  ye  winds.  Bear  the  mournful  found  away  to  Fingars 
viiry  hall.  Bear  it  to  Fingal's  hall,  that  he  may  hear  the  voice  of 
his  fon ;  the  voice  of  him  that  praifed  the  mighty. — The  blaft  of 
north  opens  thy  gates,  O  king,  and  I  behold  thee  fitting  on  mifi, 
dimly  gleaming  in  all  thine  arms.  Thy  form  now  is  not  the  terror 
of  the  valiant :  but  like  a  watery  cloud  ;  when  we  fee  the  ftars  be- 
hind it  with  their  weeping  eyes.  Thy  Hiield  is  like  the  aged  moon  ; 
thy  fword  a  vapour  half-kindled  with  fire.  Dim  and  feeble  is  the 
chief,  who  travelled  in  brightnefs  before. — 

But  thy  fteps  -f-  are  on  the  winds  of  the  defart,  and  the  florms' 
darken  in  thy  hand.  Thou  takeft  the  fun  in  thy  wrath,  and  hidefb' 
him  in  thy  clouds.  The  fons  of  little  men  are  afraid;  and  a  thou- 
fand  fliowers  defcend. — 

But  when  thou  comeft  forth  in  thy  mildnefs ;  the  gale  of  the 
morning  is  near  thy  courfe.     The  fun  laughs  in  his  blue  fields  j  and: 

the  gray  ftream  winds  in  its  valley. The  buflies  fhake  their  green 

heads  in  the  wind.     The  roes  bound  towards  the  defart. 

t  This  magnificent  defcription  of  the         It  was  the  immoderate  praife  beftowed 

power  of   Fingal    over    the    winds     and  by  the  poets  on  their  departed  friends,  that 

florms,    and  the  image  of  his  taking  the  gave  the  firft  hint  to  fuperftition  to  deify 

fun,  and  hiding  him  in  the  clouds,  do  not  the  deceafed  heroes ;    and  thofe  new  divi- 

correfpond  with  the  preceding  paragraph,  nities  owed  all  their  attributes  to  the  fancy 

where  he  is  reprefented  as  a  feeble  ghoft,  of  the  bard  who  fung  their  elegies, 
and   no   more  the  terror  of  the  va-         We  do  not  find,  that  the  praifes  of  Fin- 

LiANT  ;    but  it  agrees  with  the  notion  of  gal  had  this  efFecfl  upon  his  countrymen; 

the  times  concerning  the  fouls,  of  the  de-  but  that  is  to  be  imputed  to  the  idea  they, 

ceafed,   who,    it  was   fuppofed,    had   the  had   of  power,    which   they  always  con- 

«ommand  of  the  winds  and  ftorms,   but  neded  with  bodily  ftrength  and  perfonal 

took  no  concern  iu  the  affairs  of  men.  valour,  both  which  were  diflblved  by  death. 

2  But 
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But  there  is  a  nv.irmur  in  the  heath  !  tlic  ftormy  winds  abate  ! 
I   hear  the  voice  of  Fingal.     Long  has   it   been  abfent  from  mine 

ear! Come,  Offian,  come  away,  he  fays:     Fingal  has  received 

his  fame.  We  pafled  away,  hke  flames  that  had  ilione  for  a  feafon, 
our  departure  was  in  renown.  Though  the  plains  of  our  battles  arc 
dark  and  filent ;  our  fame  is  in  the  four  gray  ftones.  The  voice  of 
Oflian  has  beea  heard  ;  and  the  harp  was  ftrung  in  Sclma. — Come 
Ofliaa,  come  away,  he  fays,   and  fly  with  thy  fathers  on  clouds. 

Akd  come  I  will,  thou  king  of  men!  the  life  of  Offian  fails. 
I  begin  to  vanilli  on  Conaj  and  my  fleps  are  not  feen  in  Selma. 
Befide  the  (lone  of  Mora  I  fliall  fall  afleep.     The  winds  whiftling  in 

my  grey  hair,    lliall  not   waken  me.- Depart  on  thy  wings,   O 

wind  :  thou  canft  not  dilturb  the  reft  of  the  bard.  The  night  is 
long,  but  his  eyes  are  heavy  ;  depart,  thou  ruftling  blaft. 

But  whv  art  thou  fad,  fon  of  Fingal  ?  Why  grows  the  cloud  of 
thy  foul  ?  The  chiefs  of  other  times  are  departed  ;  they  have  gone 
without  their  fame.  The  fons  of  future  years  ihall  pafs  away ;  and 
another  race  arife.  The  people  are  like  the  waves  of  ocean  :  like 
the  leaves  %  of  v/oody  Morven,  they  pafs  away  in  the  ruftling  blaft, 
and  other  leaves  lift  their  green  heads. — 


X  The  fame  thought  may  be  found  al- 
moft  in  the  fame  words,  in  Homer,  vi.  46. 

<biXKot,  raiAiv  t'  «1(e,uo?  ^aftcuj'i?  p^££i,  xXXx 

St  ^uAti 
TtiXtOedKra  putt  E«po;  if  £7riy»y;£Tai  up*i. 

Mr.  Pope  falls  fliort  of  his  original  ;  in 
particular  he  has  omitted  altogether  the 


beautiful   image  of  the  wind  ftrewing  th; 
withered  leaves  on  the  ground. 

Like  leaves  on  trees  the  race  of  men  are 
found. 
Now  green  in  youth,  now  with'ring  on  the 

ground  ; 
Another  race  the  following  fprina  fupplies; 
They  fall  fucceflive,  and  fucceffive  rife. 

Pope. 

Ryno, 
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BERRATHON. 


Did  thy  beauty  lail,  O  Pvvno  *  ?  Stood  the  ftrength  of  car-borne 
Ofcar  ?     Fingal  himfelf  palled  away  j    and  the  halls  of  his  fathers 

Ibrgot  his  Heps. And  ihalt  thou  remain,   aged  bard !    when  the 

Jiiighty  have  failed  ? But  my  fame  ihall  remain,  and  grow  like 

the  oak  of  Morven  ;    which  lifts  its  broad  head  to  the  ftorm,  and 
rejoices  in  the  courfe  of  the  wind. 


*  Ryno,  the  foil  of  Fingal,  who  was  kill- 
ed in  Ireland,  in  the  war  againft  Swaran, 
[Fing.  b.  5.]  was  remarkable  for  the  beau- 
ty of  his  perfon,  his  fwiftnefs  and  great 
exploits.  Minvane,  the  daughter  of  Mor- 
iii,  and  ftfter  to  Gaul  fo  often  mentioned 
in  Oflian's  compofitions,  was  in  love  with 
Ryno. — Her  lamentation  over  her  lover  is 
introduced  as  an  epifode  in  one  of  Oflian's 


long  mix  with  your  fiream  ;  for  I  muft 
fleep  with  Ryno. 

I  fee  thee  not  with  beauty's  fteps  return- 
ing from  the  chace. — The  night  is  round 
Minvane's  love  ;  and  filence  dwells  with 
Ryno. 

Where  are  thy  dogs,  and  where  thy 
bow?  Thy  Ihield  that  was  fo  ftrong  ? 
Thy  fword  like  heaven's  defcending  fire  ? 


great  poems.     The  lamentation  is  the  only     ^^'^^  ^'°°'^y  'P^ar  of  Ryno  ? 


part  of  the  poem  now  extant,  and  as  it 
has  fome  poetical  merit,  I  have  fubjoined 
it  to  this  note.  The  poet  reprefents  Min- 
fane  as  feeing,  from  one  of  the  rocks  of 
Morven,  the  fleet  t>;  Fingal  returning  from 
Ireland. 

CHE  blufliing  fad,  from  Morven's  rocks, 
bends  over  the  darkly-rolling  Tea.  Siie 
fiiv  the  youths  in  all  their  arms. — Where, 
Ryno,   where  art  thou  ? 

Our  dark  looks  told  that  he  was  low  ! 
.^That  paie  the  hero  flew  on  clouds ! 
That  in  the  grafs  of  Morven's  bills,  his 
feeble- voice  was  heard  in  wind  ! 

And  is  the  fon  of  Fingal  fallen,  on  Ul- 


I  fee  them  mixed  in  thy  fhip ;  I  fee  them 
ftained  with  blood. — No  arms  are  in  thy 
narrow  hall,  O  darkly-dwelling  Ryno! 

When  will  the  morning  come,  and  fay, 
arife,  thou  king  of  fpcars  !  arife,  the  hun- 
ters are  abroad.  The  hinds  are  near  thee, 
Ryno  ! 

Away,  thou  fair-haired  morninj,  away! 
the  numbering  king  hears  thee  not !  The 
hinds  bound  over  his  narrow  tomb  j  for 
death  dwells  round  young  Ryno. 

But  I  will  tread  foftly,  my  king!  and 
Ileal  to  the  bed  of  thy  repofe.  Minvane 
will  lie  in  filence,  near  her  flumbering 
Ryno. 

The  maids  fliall  feck  me  ;  but  they  fhal! 


lin'smofly  plains  ?  Strong  was  the  arm  that  not  find  me:    they  {liall  follow  my  depar- 

conquered  him  I — Ah  me  !   I  am  alone.  ture   with    fongs.      But  I  will    not    hear 

Alone  I  will  not  be,  ye  winds  !  that  lift  you,  O  maids  :     I   fleep  with   fair-haired 

my  dark-brown  hair.     My  fighs  will  not  Ryno. 
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